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PREFACE 

This is the third in a series of reports frora the self- 
concept of academic ability research program at Michigan State 
University, Support for the research has been provid^^d jointly 
by the Cooperative Research Program of the U, S. Office of Edu- 
cation and Michigan State University, The former support is pro- 
vided in Projects 845, 1636 and 2831, Reports of the first and 
second projects were previously produced ui^r the title, “Self - 
Concept of Ability and School Achievement ” and "l ^Se If -Concept of 
Ability and School Achievement II o" The three projects represent 
continuous phases ©f a six year study of the relation of self- 
concept of academic ability to school achievement among students 
in one school class while in the 7th through the I2th grades. The 
first report covered the preliminary phases of the study and a cross- 
sectional study of the 7th grade. The second incliH^ed the results 
of three experiments designed to enhance self-concept of ability 
and the longitudinal analysis of stability and change in the 
major variables from the 7th to 10th grade. 

This research is based on the theoretical framework 
commonly identified as the symbolic interactional theory of be- 
havior, The basic postulate is that academic behavior or school 
learning is limited by the student's self-concept of hlS-ability 
in these'., VJe further postulate that self-concept results from 
the expectations and evaluation held by significant others as 
perceived by the student. The research program was designed to 



test hypotheses derived from this theoretical framework. 

The primary focus of Part I of this volume is the testing 
of several hypotheses basic to a symbolic interactionist theorj^ 
of school achievf.ment . The longitudinal data provided an unusual 
opportunity to test the relation of the major variables over time. 

Part 11 of this volume contains summaries of eleven studies 
based on the larger project or closely related to it. Each of 
these developed from the basic theory and contribute to its 
illumination. These studies were carried out by students who 
were affiliated with the project in various ways. Several were 
dissertations. 

The authors wish it were possible to give full credit to 
all who assisted in this research. The large number Involved and 
the commitment not to identify the schools or individual students 
makes this impossible. We wish to express publicly our thanks to 
the hundreds of students who have made this research possible by 
responding to our questions each year during their junior and senior 
high school careers. The cooperation of the school administration, 
the data processing staff, and teachers in the several schools has 
been wholehearted and generous. We appreciate the many inconveniences 
which we have caused, and thank them for making this research possible. 

We cannot identify all the Michigan State University staff 
and students who have assisted this research program in many ways 
because there were so many. No project of this magnitude, extending 
over several years, could be carried out without the help of large 
numbers of people performing numerous varied tasks. We extend our 



thanks to all. 



Several staff members made major contributions in earlier 
phases of the project and were identified as authors of a previous 
report. They are Drs, Jean LePere, Don Hamachek, Ann Paterson and 
Shailer Thomas. This third phase of the research would not have 
been possible without their prior contributions. 

The day-to-day and month -to -month performance of data 
gathering, processing, and analysis has been facilitated by the 
dedicated work of Mrs, Natalie Sproull and Corey Krugh, Our 
thanks does not give adequate credit for their continued interest, 
creative suggestions and untiring efforts to keep the project 
running smoothly. 

Although not employed on the project. Dr, Richard Towne 
contributed much to both the ideas and routine tasks essential to 
a research project. 

Much of the arduous work of processing data and typing has 
been done by Helen Klein, Lynn Tischler, Margaret Waddell, Ethel 
Williams and Merrilyn Vaughn. We gratefully express our appreciation 
for their dedicated service to this research project. 

Roslyn Blum and Marilyn Hayes have assisted in editing various 
versions of the authors' prose. Unfortunately only the authors can 
appreciate fully the value of such assistance. 

The dedicated efforts of Mrs. Josephine Wharton, the senior 
author s secretary throughout the period of this research, has 
facilitated the work in innumerable ways. It is a pleasure to express 
our thanks to her and all who have assisted in this project over the 



years. 
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PART I 



RELATION OF SELF-CONCEPT OF ABILITY 
TO ACHIEVEMENT IN HIGH SaiOOL 




CHAPTER I 



THEORY AND OBJECTIVES 

During the several decades that behavioral scientists and 
educators have investigated the education process, the primary focus 
has been on the individual learner. \Tafiations in learning have 
been explained by such psychological and physiological concepts as 
intelligence, aspiration level, aptitudes, sensory impairment, and 
similar variables. Some attention has also been given to identi- 
fying the stimulus properties of various types of teaching method 
and school atmosphere. In neither type of research, however, has 
there been any major attention given to the processes of inter- 
action between the learner and his social environment. 

Educational researchers, particularly those in comparative 
education, have recognized the influence of gross cultural dif- 
ferences in learning for many years. Thus, children in India and 
the United States learn to behave differently because of the dif- 
ferences in social-cultural environment. In I'ecent years the 
influence of sub-cultural differences, such as social class, on 
the behavior learned in a given society has also been recognized. 

The research in this context has been primarily focused on 
identifying the differences among the children of different social 
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strata oi ethnic groups. Although groso differences in children 
of different strata are well established, it is also clear that 
many lower-class or minority? ethnic group children learn the 
school curricuitan quite as well as the dominate middle-class 
children. The processes whereby differences in social-cultural 
environments affect the learning, of students has, however, ivt been 
extensively investigated. 

Educators have become increasingly aware that "cultural 
differences" among the disadvantaged may be as great a sov^rce of 
poor academic performance as intelligence or teaching method. 
Prcninent psychologists have also challenged the utility of current 
psychological theories of learning for analysing the school 
teaching- learning process.,^ These and other developments have 
caused many to question the common belief that the most important 
sources of variance in school performance is human ability. Con- 
sequently, American educational practices based on this belief have 
been criticized. 

The need for highly educated personnel and the demand that 
the disadvantaged be provided high quality education require a new 
concept of school learning. The common conception of fixed intelli- 
gence does not provide an adequate basis for educating students 
identified as slow learners. 

There has been much evidence which raises serious questions 

^See Ernest R. Hilgard, "A Perspective on the Relationship 
Between Learning Theory and Educational Practices," in Theories of 
Learning and Instruction ^ Ernest R. Hilgard (ed.). (Chicago: The 

National £>ociety for The Study of Education, 1964). 
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about the concept of fixed Intelligence as coim^only assessed, but 

apparently that evidence has been generally rejected because it 

did not fit beliefs about organically fixed and inherited abilities 

and the current testing, classifying, and tracking practices in 
2 

education. Although such fixed learning ability may exist we have 
no way of identifying the limits of most students' learning poten- 
tial at this time. The individual difference in learning among 
students may result from many social and psychological factors. 

This research postulates that much of the variation in learning 
among students results from differences in the interaction with 

3 

others in the social-cultural environment. 

Social-psychological propositions have therefore been for- 
mulated, hypotheses and exploratory questions derived, and a series 
of studies conducted to analyze and explain variations in school 
performance among students. These propositions stress the inter- 
action between the learner and his social environment as perceived 
by him. 



Overview of Objectives 

Each of the studies presented in this report share a common 



^Jo McV. Hunt, Intelligence and Experience , New York: Har- 

court. Brace EWorld, ,'.962. 

^This model for learning should not be interpreted to mean 
that organic differences, be they the result of genetic, or physical 
Impairment, play no role in academi.; performance. A basic thesis 
of this study, which will be developed in greater detail, is that 
within the limits set by the physiological and neurological struc- 
tures of the organism, variations in behavior are influenced by 
variations in socialization. To the extent that we develop prin- 
ciples of socialization, we may better understand Individual 
learning. 
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theoretical objective, namely, to determine the antecedents ana 
consequences of self-concept of academic ability among adolescents, 
and to determine the theoretical and empirical utility of a set 
of basic propositions in a social psychology of learning.^ 

The major portion of this report is addressed to the develop- 
ment of self-concept of academic ability and its impact on academic 
performance among the same students from the seventh through 
)cwelfth grade. 

The long-range effects of three experimental treatments 
designed to enhance self-concept of academic ability and through 
this, school achievement are examined also." 

In Fart II several related studies made possible by the 
primary Investigation are summarized. These involve different 
aspects of behavior and include studies of dropouts, college 
aspirations, deaf children, educable mentally retarded children, 
reliability and validity of instruments, and the academic norms 
students perceive in their relationships with parents and friends. 



Wilbur B, Brookover, "A Social Psychological Conception of 
Classroom Learning," School and Society . LX3(XVII (1959), 84-87 

^Both the longitudinal investigation and the follcw-up of 
experimental subjects, continues research reported in; Wilbur B. 
Brookover, Ann Paterson, and Shailer Thomas, "Self-Concept of 
Ability and School Achievement,*" U* So Office of Education Coopera - 
tive Research Project No. 845, (East Lansing; Office of Research 
and Publications, Michigan State University, 1962); and Wilbur B. 
Brookover, Jean M. LePere, Don E. Hamachek, Shailer Thomas, and Edsel 
L. Erickson, "Self-Concept of Ability and School Achievement, II, " 

U. S. Office of Education Cooperative Research Project No. 1636, 
(East Lansing: Bureau of Educational Research Services, Michigan 

State University, 1965). 
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■ Theorfefiical jBackgroiiHd 

Theoretical perspectives most pertinent to this study appear 

In the literature under the rubrics of role analysis^, reference 

0 

group theory^, and symbolic InteraCtlonlsm. These works stress 
the Influence of others In role decisions. From this point of 
view, students are Influenced In their behavior by the expectations 
and approval of others. We contend, however. In the tradition of 
W. I. Thomas, John Dewey, George Herbert Mead, Alfred N. White- 
head, and others, that It Is not the actual behavior of others 
which directly determines an Individual’s actions. Rather, it is 
the individual's interpretation of the expectations and acts of 
others which most influences his behavior. The individual 'r defi- 
nition of self-other relationships is therefore the focus of this 
study. 

We perceive this as a contribution to the development of a 
social-psychological theory of learning. Such a theory is not 
however a contradiction of psychological or sociological theory. 



^Robert K. Merton, Social Theory and S >cial Structure , 
(Glencoe, Ills The Free Press, 1957); Neal Gross ^ Ward Ma^^on and 
Alexander W. McEachem, Explorations in Role Analysis ; Studies 
in the School Superintendency Role (New York: John Wiley and 

Sons, Inc., 1958). 

^Herbert Hyman, ”The Psychology of Status," Archives of 
Psychology . No. 289 (1942). 

®See John H. Kinch, "A Formalized Theory of the Self- 
Concept TheJ>jnaerlxaii^^Journa1^_of_S^ LXVIII (1963), 

481-486; Eiookover, (1959), op . cit . ; Arnold M. Rose, "A Syste- 
matic Summary of Symbolic Interaction Theory," Htiman Behavior and 
Social Procesties ( ;oston: Houghton^Mifflin, 1962), pp. 3-19, 

and Wilbur B. Brookover and David Gottlieb, Sociology of Education . 
(New York: American Book Company, 1964) Chapter 16. 
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Rather, it supplements and bridges the contributions of both to 
further an ui derstanding of school learning. 

Knowledge of the principles and processes of self-other 
interaction will, we believe, contribute to an elaboration of such 
psychological theories and constructs as reinforcement, stimulus 
deprivation, and phenomenological self. Such knowledge should also 
help to explain how the sociological variables of social class 
and social-cultural norms affect learning. This theoretical orien- 
tation merely shifts the research emphasis to the self-other context 
in which psychological and sociological variables interact. 

Some theoretical traditions in psychology appear to be more 
consiatant with the social behaviorism presented here than others. 
Reinforcement theories, particularly those stressing "voluntary” 
behaviors, and phenomenological theories^ which stress the impor- 
tance of the individual's perception in the learning process have 
much in common with this approach to human behavior. 

The primary source of the frame of reference within which 
this research has developed is the symbolic-interactionist "theory" 
of George Herbert Mead,^^ Although our usage has been influenced 



^Perhaps the most compatible of the phenomenological theories 
is presented by Arthur W. Combs and Donald Sr.ygg, Individual Behavior 
(2nd Edition, New York: Harpers, 1959); Much of Piaget's work em- 

phasizing the impact of socialization outside of formal schooling 
is in accord with our position. See J. Piaget "The Development of 
Time Concepts In the Child," in P. H. Hock and J. Zubin (eds.) 
Psychopathology of Childhood (New York; Grune and Stratton, 1955). 

^^George H. Mead, Mind, Self and Society , (Chicago: Univer- 

sity of Chicago Press, 1934). The authors have also been strongly 
influenced by the theoretical work of the following scholars: John 

W. Kinch, o£. cit . ; Harry S. Sullivan, Conceptions of Modem Psy - 
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by many sources, the social behaviorism that Mead developed in the 
logical positivism tradition has been most relevant. Our theo- 
retical formulations, however, vary somewhat from Mead's original 
usage and from others who have contributed to this field. We have 
therefore provided an exposition of the theory and methods by which 
we have tested it in a subsequent section of this report. 

The basic terms of our studies are used in other theo- 
retical orientations with somewhat different meanings. The concept 
self particularily has been used in several different ways depend- 
ing upon the differing theories of human behavior from which they 
were derived. In view of this we will define our usage as 
accurately as we can. The basic propositions, objectives, and 
the hypotheses tested in this research will follow. 

Self ^Concent { A Behaviora'l Process 

Self-concept of academic ability as used in this research 
should not be confused with other definitions of self-concept or 
self. Mead's behavioristic use of "self-reflective," "self-atti- 
tude," "self-consciousness," •"self-coramunication, " and "self-as 
an object" are most pertinent to our usage. It has not been our 
intention to measure or infer a self as a subjective phenomenon as 

chiatry (tJashington, D. C,: William Alanson White Psychiatric 

Foundation, 1947); Ralph Linton, The Study of Man (New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1936); Neal Gross, Ward S. Mason, 
and Alexander W. McEachem, o£. cit . , and Arthur Combs and Donald 
Snygg, o£. cit . 

^^Mead., o£. cit. 
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in Mead's use, of the "self as Self-concept is defined as 

symbolic behavior in which the individual articulates a program of 
action for himself as an object in relation to others . 

Self-concept of academic ability refers to behavior in 
which one indicates to himself (publicly or privately) his ability 
to achieve in academic tasks as compared with others engaged in 
the same task. We perceive of self-concept of academic ability 
as only one of many concepts of self. Other concepts of self 
refer to other areas of behavior which may vary from that involving 
school performance. 

A person may also hold more than one self-concept of aca- 
demic ability. These may vary with the person or persons to whom 
he Is referring himself. A blind child may hold a high self- 
concept of academic ability when he refers himself to his blind 
classmates and a low self-concept of academic ability when he 
refers himself to sighted students. Although self-concepts of 
academic ability may vary from one situation to another and from 
one time to another individuals tend to be relatively stable in 
their self-concept responses. The observation that individuals tend 
to define themselves in the same way under similar stimulus situa- 
tions should not be interpreted, however, to mean that self-concept 
of ability is a trait, or entity, or that it has an existence 
apart from behavior. 

Self-concept of academic ability does not refer to some 




12lbid. 
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underlying mental structure such as a phenomenological self, as 
defined by such theorists as Jersild^^ or Maslow.^^ Rather it 
refers to symbolic behavior, and as such, to an empirical events 
Thus when individuals publicly define their academic ability, 
we may observe what we refer to as self-concept of academic ability 
behavior. 

Since the process of definition from our theoretical view- 
point is a language process, defining oneself is also public in 
that it employs a shared symbolic system. Self-concept of academic 
ability is the individual's assessment of his ability as expressed 
in the language of the community. We do not refer to some unidenti- 
fied unit which may be presumed to be more "real" than the language 
used by the person in assessing his ability. The definitions of 
self-concepts of ability are determined by the public standard of 
the language shared by the community involved. 

Language behaviors which refer to one's ability in academic ■* 
tasks are therefore classified as self-concept of academic ability 
behavior. Conversely, statements which do not publicly and literal- 
ly refer to one's ability to carry out academic tasks with reference 
to others, such as statements of one's worthiness, desire, and 
aspiration are excluded. 

We should also note that a person may think he is capable 

^^Arthur Jersild, In Search of Self (New York: Bureau of 

Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1952). 

H. Maslow, "Self -Actualizing People; A Study of 
Psychological Health," Personality . Symposium No. 1 (1950) , 

11-34. 
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of carrying out a task, but prefer to avoid that task. A ‘person 
may prefer not to achieve a mathematical skill even though he 
thinks he is quite capable in mathematics. Similarly, another 
person may prefer to achieve in mathematics but not define him- 
self as capable. Therefore, preference or desire statements are 
also excluded from our definition. Observations of self-concept 
of academic ability ara based only on those public statements a 
person makes about his academic ability. Inferences about self- 
concept of academic ability behavior based on some other behavior, 
such as responses to a projective test, or questions about how the 
student likes school, or definitions of other self-concept behaviors 
are not implied in this research. 

The scales which we have developed are designed to elicit 
behaviors which may be observed and classified according to 
ranked categories of self-concept of academic ability. Our chief 
concern is to determine if these behaviors are related to other 
behaviors in and out of school as indicated in the research hypo- 
theses. 

The associations we observe between self-concept of aca- 
demic ability and other school behaviors are not intended as evi- 
dence of the Impact of some "real" selves or of other conceptions 
of some internal phenomenological states of existence. We do not 
propose that we can infer from our observations any phenomenological 
existence. When we use "self behaviors" it is not Intended to 
refer to anything other than such behavior. 

The above considerations are not meant to provide us an 
escape from Important theoretical and methodological Issues faced 
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by all scientists observing and interpreting events. Rather we only 
wish to make clear what we observe, infer, and assume. This is 
necessary because of the existence of differing theories and 
research studies involving self, self-concept, and self-image. 

These terms have recently become almost magic in intellectual dis- 
cussions of the educational process. We hope, therefore, to avoid 
misunderstanding of what our research is about. 



Self-Concept; An Intervening Variable and a Threshold Variable 
As suggested earlier our use of self-concept is largely 
derived from the symbolic interactionis t theory of human behavior; 
within this frame of reference self-concept is an intervening vari* 
able. This is used as . . . ''any intervening construct with a 
maximum amoimt of operational validity, or direct empirical 
reference. 

"In this context, the self is the intervening variable 
between the normative patterns of the social group or 
the role expectations held by significant others, on 
one hand, and the learning of the individual, on the 
other. We hypothesize that, for the expectations of 
others to be functional in a particular individual's 
behavior, they must be internalized and become part 
of the person's conception of himself. Although we 
recognize the relevance of self in all aspects of 
human behavior, our interest at this point is in a 
particular aspect of self as it functions in the school 
learning situation. We postulate that the child ac- 
quires, by taking the role of the other, a perception 
of his own ability as a learner of the various types 
of skills and subj ects which constitute the school 
curriculum. If the child perceives that he is unable 
to learn mathematics or some other area of behavior, 
this self-concept of his ability becomes the functionally 
limiting factor of his school achievement. 'Functional 



^^elvin H. Marx, "Intervening Variable or Hypotheti- 
cal Construct," The Psychological Review . LVIII (1951), 236. 
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limit' is the term used to emphasize that we are speaking 
not of genetic organic limits on learning but rather of 
those perceptions of what is appropriate, desirable, and 
possible for the individual to learn. We postulate the 
latter as the limits that actually operate, within broader 
organic limits, in determining the nature or extent of 
the particular behavior learned. "16 

Implicit in the proposition that self"Concept of academic 
ability is an intervening variable is the further assumption that 
a student's perceptions of others only indirectly influences his 
academic achievement. Perceived evaluations of others are related 
to achievement through their impact on self-concept. 

Another implicit assumption is that a change in a student's 
perception of the evaluations of his academic ability made by others 
is a sufficient condition to elicit a change in his self-concept of 
academic ability. The relationship of self-concept of academic 
ability to achievement, on the other hand, is considered to be 
necessary but not a sufficient condition. Self-concept of ability 
is a threshold concept. Within the academic limits imposed on 
a student by his self-concept of academic ability, language develop- 
ment and other factors such as self-identities which specify appro- 
priate role behavior are assumed to determine the level of academic 
accomplishment attempted. Self-concept of ability functions to 
limit the learnings attempted; it does not account for variations 
in achievement within those limits.. Therefore, correlational pro- 
cedures which test linear relationships are not completely satis- 

^'^Brookover and Gottlieb, o£. c^. , p. 469. 

David E . Lavln , The Prediction of Academic Performance 
(New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1965) Chapter III. 
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factory for describing the relationships among these variables even 
though there are conditions under which self-concept of academic 
ability will exhibit high linear correlational associations with 
achievement. 

Self-concept of ability will have its highest linear levels 
of association with achievement when students attempt to achieve 
the highest grades of which they think they are capable. To the 
extent that a society Is increasingly characterised by students who 
have learned that they all ought to acquire high levels of academic 
skill, but that only a few of them are so capable, an incr .asing 
association may be observed between academic achievement and self- 
concept of academic ability. 

The assumption is that the more that a society is characteri- 
zed by this normative dilemma, the more that students are being 
impeded in their academic achievement. Therefore, the magnitude to 
which self --concept of academic ability is predictive of academic 
achievement suggests both the extent to which students are impeded 
in their academic performance and the extent to which their social 
systems reflect a disparity between academic achievement norms and 
perceived evaluations of academic ability. 

Student Roi^rRelattonshlPs : 

As previously stated, neither a student's self-concept of 

1 

^°To conceptualize self-concept of ability as a threshold 
variable in its relationship to academic achievement while having 
a linear relationship with perceived evaluations presents methodo- 
logical problems not commonly treated. The usual correlational 
procedures are Inadequate. 
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academic ability nor th( perceptions he has of others* evaluations of 
his abilities are to be considered prescriptive or normative, A 
student may learn from his parents, or others, that he is capable 
of achieving 'A's" in mathematics while at the same time learning 
from them that achieving "A's" in mathematics is not important and 
that his achievement in mathematics will have little effect upon 
the social relationships he presently values or aspires to attain. 

A further assumption is that the student must expect of 
himself, or perceive that others expect, high achievement by him 
in mathematics if he is to attempt high achievement. Because 
others may influence a student's behavior in this way, we are inter- 
ested in determining those categories of others who provide the 
students with their academic self-conceptions. Such person or 
groups we refer to as significant others. 

Of particular interest to us are the perceived evaluations 

0 n 

and expectations of parents, friends and teachers. The theoreti- 



^"Expectation" and "prescription" are used synonymously 
and have reference to the particular behaviors that an individual 
perceives others in his social system expect of him because he 
occupies a particular position (e.g, friend or child) in reference 
to them. Except as to the addition of the term "preceived" this 
use of "expectations" is similar to that of Linton, op . cit . ; 
Merton, (1957) o£, cit . , p, 369, For a discussion of the relevancy 
of "appropriate" behavior see: Brookover (1959) , og. cit . 

O ^ 

"Reference group theory" which stresses the influence 
of generalized groups is genere ' ignored in this investigation 
despite its apparent relevance. It is assumed that parents and 
friends make up both membership and reference groups for the 
adolescent. One task is to determine which "others" are most rele- 
vant to the student as he performs academically. See: H, H, 

Hyman, o£. cit . ; T. H. Newcomb, Social Psychology (New York: 
Harpers, 1958); R, K, Merton and A, S, Kitt, "Contributions to the 
Theory of Reference Group Behavior" in R. K. Merton and P. F. 
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cal rationale for employing student-parent, student-friend, and 
student -teacher constructs of relationship is drawn from the early 
work of Ralph Linton and the recent writings of Robert K. Merton, 
concerning "status role" and "role-set. As the student moves 
among relatio ships with his parents, teachers, or friends, he may 
maintain a common set of role expectancies centering upon his being 
defined as a "student." This is not to be confused with the play- 
ing of multiple roles such as: boy, son, student, and friend. 

A student may learn that he is obliged by certain others to 
achieve at a particular level in mathematics or else jeopardize his 
relationship with them. When such a relationship occurs it is 
termed a "reciprocal-role relationship" in that it is based on a 
reciprocity of actions. A reciprocal-role relationship exists 
when an individual ". , , enacts a social role which is defined with 
reference to another (reciprocal) role, as in the relationship be- 
tween patient and doctor . , . ; >’24 or of father and son. Thus, as 



Lazarsfeld, (eds.) Continuities in Social Research (Glencoe: Free 

Press, 1950); and H. H. Kelly, "Attitudes and Judgments as Influ- 
enced by Reference Groups," in G’jq^ Swanson (ed.) Readings in Social 
Psychology (New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1952). 

21 

Ralph Linton, o£. cit . , pp. 113-114; Robert K. Merton, 
(1957) 0 £. cit . The theoretical importance of stressing research 
upon "student role" is more extensively developed in Chapter XVI 
in Brookover and Goctleib, o£. cit . 

22 

'Robert K. Merton, (1957) o£. cit . , p. 369; Ralph Linton 
(1936) 0 £. cit . , p. 113; and Carl Cough and John Murray, "Signifi- 
cant Others and Evaluations," Sociometry XXII (1964) p. 502. 

^^erbert C. Kelman, "Processes of Opinion Change," Public 
Opinion Quarterly . Vol. XXV (Spring, 1961), p. 64. 

^ ^IbiG . . p. 64. 
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Kelman further notes, „ if an individual finds a particular rela- 

tionship satisfying, he will tend to behave in such a way as to meet 
the expectations of the other, He behaves in terms of his percep- 
tions of the obligations and rights of that relationship. 

From this frame-of-reference , it is pertinent to determine 
those reciprocal-role relationships an adolescent has which influence 
his academic behavior through the specification of academic achieve- 
ment obligations. 

The relevancy of determining those reciprocal-role relation- 
ships of students, which Include academic achievement expectations, 
also rests upon another assumption, namely, that a student, in 
organizing his behavior, recognizes that others are taking him into 
account as a student. Lindesmith and Strauss expressed this view 
and also alluded to the notion of "surveillance" by stating ", . . 
he regulates his behavior in terms of these supposed opinions and 
attitudes of others. He imagines what 'people* would say 'if they 
know* or what they will say 'when they know ."^^ Under conditions of 
perceived surveillance it is believed that parents, friends, and 
teachers will have their greatest influence over the academic behavior 
of the student. 

One implication of this position is that students take into 
account in their decisions those who they think are concerned about 

25 

Ibid . . p. 64. 

■^"Alfred R. Lindesmith and Anselm L. Strauss, Social Psy- 
chology, revs. ed. (New York: The Dryden Press, 1956) p. 394. 
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their behavior as students. When a role-relationship is valued by 
a student and he perceives that others in that relationship are con- 
cerned about how he (the student) behaves in school, a reciprocal 

28 

relationship exists. Therefore, information about who students 
think of as being important in their lives along with information 
about who students tend to view as being concerned with their aca- 
demic behavior is pertinent to this Investigation. 

Review of Literatuf'e 

The following represents a critical review of selected 
studies of self-concept which have appeared since April 1963. A 
review of the literature on self-concept prior to that date is con- 
tained in Self-Concept of Ability and School Achievement , II of the 
present series. Although two major critiques of "self-concept” 

OQ 

studies and methodology have recently appeared^^ the following state- 
ment is different in that the review and criticism were written from 
the standpoint of the theory behind the research project namely, 
Meadian social behaviorism or its refinement”-symbolic interactionism. 
This critique focuses upon the way "self-concept" as a theoretical 



^^Use of the construct "role-taking" of "significant" and 
"relevant-others" is appropriate. As C. Wright Mills argued, "in- 
dividuals respond only in terms of significant other persons rather 
than all others in the situation," C. Wright Mills, 'Tianguage, 
Logic, and Cul ture , " 'American Sociological Review , IV (1939), 671. 

28 

For a further discussion see^ Merton and Kitt (1950) , 

op . cl t . 



29d. D. Crowns and M, W. Stephens, "Self-Acceptance and Self- 
Evaluative Behavior; A Critique of Methodology," Psychological Bulle - 
tijn, LVIII (1961) 104-121; Ruth Wylie, The Self-Concept ; A Critical 
Survey of Pertinent Research Literature (Lincoln; University of 
Nebraska Press, 1961). 
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construct Is used and defined by researcher s. 

Introduction 

Studies in the "sociology of learning" recently reviewed by 
30 

Boocock reflect an emerging concern for collecting information on 
the social context within which the student learns rather than the 
characteristics or traits of the student himself a© has been the case 
in educational psychology. Fathers' occupational level, and other 
socio-economic status characteristics are the most sought-after of 
the social background variables. More and more, however, other types 
of social background data are being gathered such as the number of 
science courses taken during the teacher's college training, parents' 
educational level, size of school, neighborhood, amount of income, 
etc. Somewhat more sophisticated attempts at understanding the 
influence of the social context have dealt with such conditions as 
teacher/student ratios, rating of classroom structure, grouping 
procedures, competitive vs. cooperative atmospheres, and other rela- 
ted variables. Seldom, however, is attention given to the develop- 
ment of propositions &\bout how these social background factors become 
translated into differential actions in the classroom. Warnings 
against interpreting associations between variables on the order of 
socio-economic status characteristics and school behavior as genuine 
independent-dependent causal type relationships are frequent. Yet 
researchers have generally not been guided by these warnings. 



Sarme S. Boocock, "Toward A Sociology of Learning: A 

Selective Review of Existing Research," Sociology of Education , 
XXXIX (Winter, 1966), 1-45. 






It is true that some theoreticians have long attempted to 
account for how individuals learn from others. In fact, there are 
many social'peychologies of learning. The idea commonly advocated 
by sociologists and social-psychologists that the actor organizes 
his behavior according to his definitions of the social context is 
one such theoretical attempt. But the tr**’ lation of social-psy- 
chological assumptions into theoretical propositions and educa- 
tional research, however, is virtually absent. This is particularly 
paradoxical for sociologists who have accorded lip-service to sym- 
bolic Interactlonism for the pafl: thirty years. 

Definitions of Self-Concept 

Loose definitions of self-concept and Instruments which are 

multi-factor by definition have led some researchers to discard "self- 

concept" as a relevant variable in understanding such behavior as 

01 

achievement or dropping out of school."^ Perhaps this is a reasonable 
contention because often the tern? "self-concept" in the title of the 
scale or study is the only identifying feature which might lead one 
to think of the study as a self-concept study. In such cases, were 
the title absent, it could be reasonably argued that conformity, 
ambition, adjustment, physical ability, physical appearance, or 
social virtues were the subject of investigation. Given this, it is 
not surprising that somewhat more carefully defined and homogeneous 
variables (such as previous academic achievement ^ IQ, and SES) yield 
better research results. 



^^Roberta E. Beaird, "Self-Concept as Related to Adolescent 
School Drop Outs," Dissertation Abstracts, XXV, 10 (April, 1965) 5724. 
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Perhaps the best description of a large part of the self- 
concept literature is that it is verbally redundant or synonymous 
but nonrep 1 lea tlve. Literally hundreds of studies have been done 
on self-concept and reported in the educational, sociological and 
psychological literaturco Yet few of these studies can be replica- 
ted because of either poor methodology or unclear conceptualization, 
or usually both. Confirmation or disconflrmatlon of others' findings 
is, therefore, impossible. Hence it is Inaccurate to speak of con- 
flicting results. For example, an examination of the research on 
whether there are sex differences in self-concept discloses what 
appear to be contradictory findings. However, a finding of no 
difference in one study does not allow us to say that a finding of 
differences in another study is disconfirmed. Depending on the 
measure used, girls have been reported to have both higher and lower 

self-concepts than boys. When the self-concept instrument taps 

32 

conforming social behavior , a higher level of self-concept 
for females is noted as would be predicated from studies of social 
conformity, but when the instrument taps specific self-definitions 
of academic ability, lower scores are observed for girls than for 
boySo To say that contradictory findings exist would be meaning- 
less since these studies share little beyond the label self- 
concept research. 



32 

Daniel 0, Bowman, "A Longitudinal Study of Selected Facets 
of Children's Self Concepts as Related to Achievement, Intelligence, 
and Interests," 'Dissertation Abstracts. XXIV, 11 (May, 1964) 4536-4537. 
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Self-Concept; Global or Specific 

Ruth Wylie states "most of the hundreds of researches aimed 
at studying self-regard are apparently- based on the assumption that 
individual differences exist in an over-all or global self-evaluative 
attitude .... Even if a factor were, to be demonstrated and a 
variety of instruments used, it seems clear that such a factor can 
account for only a small part of the variance in the instruments." 
Accordingly, Wylie explores a more restricted aspect of self-evalua- 
tion, "children's estimates of their ability to do school-work," 
which she assesses in a manner comparable to the way in which we assess 
self-concept of academic ability. 

A more typical research approach, the use of sociometric 

techniques to assess self-concepts of the deaf, is made by Helen 
35 

Craigs Although the theoretical orientation of her study is 
consistent with the present one (i.e. a Meadian emphasis on the role 
of language in che development of self-concept) Craig's measurement 
of self-concept using socioraetric procedures presents several diffi- 
culties. 

As is true with many measures of self-concept, the socio- 
metric method as commonly used supposedly assesses a general, 
affective self-concept where preference for certain people is the 
major subject. For Craig, the question was not how one evaluates 

^Ruth Wylie, The Self-Concept : A Critical Survey of Per - 

tinent Research Literature . op . cit. 

^%elen B. Craig, "A Sociometric Investigation of the Self- 
Concept of the Deaf Child," American Annals of the Deaf, CX. 4 (1965), 
456-478. 
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himself, but rather whether one sees others as preferring to share 
his company or interact with him. And although this inter-personal 
attraction--aversion dimension may reflect the notion of self evalua- 
tion and comparison, little specific information is gained regarding 
the characteristics, qualities, or abilities, that the person defines 
himself as possessing or lacking which led him to predict his own 
sociometric standings In fact, it is quite possible that as a person 
moves from one social situation to another he may view his immediate 
others as disliking what he thinks to be his strong points. 

Relevant to the question of general vs. specific measures of 
self-concept are the findings reported by Piers and Harris^^ on the 
reliability and construct validity of a 140 item multiple -factor 
self-concept scale. Moderate Kuder-Ri chard son formula 21 reliability 
coefficients of .78 and .88 were obtained for the 10th grade girls 
and boys. In addition, a general downward trend in these reliability 
measures was noted from the tenth, to sixth, to third grades for 
both girls and boys. Validity estimates for third and sixth graders 
(correlations between self-concept scores and IQ) were .17 and .25 
respectively. Correlations between self-concept and academic achieve- 
ment for third and sixth graders were .19 and .32 respectively. 

Despite the correlations (which are relatively low) between 
self-concept, IQ and achievement, the question of the theoretical 
of these multi-factor self-concept scales remains. It is 

36 

Ellen V. Piers and Dale B. Harris, "Age and Other Corre- 
lates of Self-Concept in Children," Journal of Educational Psvcholoev. 
LV, 2 (1964), 91-95. ^ ^ 



difficult to understand why a person's IQ and ifcademic performance 
should be similarly related to a measure that has been shown to Include 
separate factors such as social status, academic status, physical 
appearance, anxiety, popularity, and happiness. Perhaps the observed 
low correlations between scores on such multi-factor self-concept 
scales and IQ achievement, as noted by Piers and Harris, are a con- 
sequence of the assumption that "low" self-concept is reflected in 
lower scores throughout these categories. Such an assumption is not 
in accord, however, with our position or observations. For example^ 
it would not be an Incongruous situation for a person to define him- 
self as very handsome, well-behaved, popular, happy, and stupid in 
physics. In this kind of situation, no correlation would be expected 
between self-concept scores involving these dimensions and physics 
achievement or IQ, On logical grounds, items which assess specific 

t 

academic self-conceptions ought to be superior to general self- 
perception items when school achievement is to be predicted. 

In another study of general self-concept in relation to school 
performance, one researcher^^ developed a set of 100 items which 
Included three dimensions of self-perceptionc assiamed to be important: 
the Importance of peer relationships (a social value), non-conformity, 
and satisfaction with self. Interestingly, the items which were 
found to be best in differentiating between high and low achievers 
were those dealing with the student's perception of the quality of 

^^Ralph J, Nash, "A Study of Particular Self-Perceptions as 
Related to Scholastic Achievement of Junior High School Age Pupils 
in a Middle Class Community," Dissertation Abstracts , XXIV, 9, 

(1964), 3837-3838. 
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his performance of school work, e.g. 'liy grades are good," and "I am 

38 

accurate in my school work." indeed. Piers and Harris also confirmed 
the existence of an academic factor in a varimax analysis of 140 
self-concept items based on Jersild's grouping of statements children 
make about themselves. Further support for this speculation, especially 
vjith reference to high school students, is the finding that the aca- 
demic dimension of total self-definition tends to become more salient 

39 

as the child grows older. 

In summary, it seems reasonable to conclude that the small 
observed associations commonly found between general self-perceptions 
and school achievement are primarily the result of the association 
between academic self-perceptions (knom to be highly correlated 
with achievement) and general self-perceptions. In fact, as i t is 
hypothesized in this study, if one controlled for the academic 
dimension of self-concept the association beti<reen general measures 
of self-concept and GPA will drop to zero. 

Self-Concept: A Noun or a Verb 

Illustrative of the vast majority of educational writings 

which begin with the idea that self-concept is an inner, intra- 
personal trait "which an individual brings to the education setting, 
is a recent study by Tuel and Wursten.^'^ And, not surprisingly. 



^®Piers and Harris , o£. 

^^Janet M. Wickersham, "Self-Perceptions, in Relation to 
Grades and Report Cards, of Third and Sixth Grade Children from 
Above-Average Socioeconomic Backgrounds in Richmond and Wayne Town- 
ship, Indiana," Dissertation Abstracts , XXVI, 6 (December, 1965) 
3116-3117. 

^^®John K. Tuel, and Rosemary Wursten, "The Influence of 
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there has been an accompanying concern expressed for whether self- 
concept instruments "really" measure the "real" or phenomenal self.^*^^ 
From our Meadian perspective, however, self is a process rather than 
a thing, a verb rather than a noun, and by no means a fixed trait 
lugged around by the "learner." Self is conceptualized as a label 
referring to certain symbolic behaviors in which individuals engage. 

Within our theoretical perspective, there is no "real" self 
entity apart from behavior. But this self-defining process is real 
in the sense that it is symbolic behavior, and in this sense, "ideal" 
selves or "aspirations" are real behaviors. When a person says "I 
am. . ."or "I would like to be. . . ," these are "real" behavioral 
events no less worthy of study than any other behavioral event. As 
stated in the theoretical development, we are n't concerned with 
the measurement of an inner phenomenological self-concept. We are 
concerned with self-concept as a process. 

Self-Concept; Accuracy and Discrepancy 

Frequently encountered in the self-concept literature is a 
concern for incongruities or discrepancies between an inferred "real 
self," a stated "real self," and/or a stated "ideal self."^^ A 




Intra-Personal Variables on Academic Achievement," California Journal 
of Educational Research , XVI, 16 (Marchj 1965), 58-64. 

^^Piers and Harris, 0 £. cit . 

E. Williams, "Changes in Self and Other Percep 
Following Brief Educational-Vocational Counseling," Journal of 
Counseling Psychology . IX (1962) 18-30; Clifford D. Miller, "An 
Exploratory Investigation of Self-Concepts of High Achieving, 

Average Achieving, and Low Achievii..^ Groups of Junior High Pupils 
as Perceived by the Pupils ani Their Teachers," Dissertation 
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similar concern is shown for incongruities between self-expectations 
and the perceptions of others' expectations.^^ The generally prevalent 
explanation for the need to study discrepancies between what is thought 
to be real and what is thought to be ideal is that large discrepancies 
m y be hamfiil. All that can be empirically defended, at this point, 
is that these studies examine discrepancies between interpretations of 
stated "Veal" and stated "ideal" selves. Perhaps some of these dis- 
crepanc^ies are disfunctional to a person. Perhaps some are not. 

At any rate, the research literature is less than clear on how these 
discrepancies cause the harm that is assumed to result from them. 

In spite of the long tradition of research on this subject, no one 
has demonstrated conclusively that poorer school achievement, poorer 
mental health, or poorer anything else is a consequence or even a con- 
comitant of a discrepancy between stated "real" and stated "ideal" 
self-concepts . 

According to the theoretical orientation of the present 
study, both "ideal" self and "real" self are behaviors which emerge 
in social discourse with self and others, A comprehensive description 
of the sources of "ideal" self, if we were to use the term, would in- 
clude the normative perscriptions perceived by the actor as occuring 
within his primary and secondary groups. Hence, "ideal" self as well as 



Abstracts, XXVI, 3 (September, 1965) 1483-1484; Mildred T. Richardson, 
"Discrepancy Measurements Relating Student Self Concept of Mental 
Ability with Mental Health Stability, and Empirical Study of Ninth 
Graders," Dissertation Abstracts . XXVI „ 5 (November, 1965), 2592. 

^^ary C. Davis, "Vocational Choice and Self-Others' Expec- 
tations Congruence as a Function of Ego Identity ,"' Dissertation Abstracts , 
X3CVI, 2 (1965), 1168; Mildred T. Richardson, £g. 
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"real" self would likely ccriespond with cultural boundaries. And 
although some variation in what individuals consider "ideal" self may 
be observed, there will be a large degree of commonality among the 
"ideal" perspectives of mf'mbers of the same society. On the other 
hand, societies which have completely different norms would show 
differences in definitions of "ideal" self when the perspectives of 
members of each society are compared. 

If the assumption is true that self -concepts emerge through 
a process of language interaction in which the person takes into 
account how he is defined by others, and if all others in the life 
of a person provided similar definitions of a person, we would antici- 
pate low discrepancy between "real" and "ideal" self. How often, 
though, ought there be complete agreement in the definitions others 
hold of a person? Because a person typically interacts with multiple 
others (usually representing varying cultural perspectives) and because 
of variations in role and action context, different evaluations and 
definitions are communicated. Again it is pertinent to note that no 
one so far has shown that the discrepancy level in self concept affects 
school achievement. Other questions raised by the typical study of 
discrepancy between real and ideal, become more apparent when we recog- 
nize that statements of a preference for characteristics, values, or 
personal attributes, may reflect what the respondent has learned to be 

^^erville C. Shaw, and Gerald J. Alves, "Guidance in Prac- 
tice; The Self-Concept of Bright Academic Underachievers," Personnel 
and Guidance Journal » XXXXII , 4 (1964), 401-403j Densley Harley Palmer, 
"A Conparison of the Consistency of the Self -Judgments of Physically 
Disabled and Non-Disabled Male College Students," Dissertation 
Abstracts . XT/I , 8 (February, 1966), 4456. 
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a "general good." He may believe it is generally right for all people 
to drive carefully, including himself, but yet prefer that he drive 
in an exceptional way. Apparently the assumption behind the "real- 
ideal" comparison is that a person's general statement of the "ideal" 
has a very important influence upon his behavior. But as Krathwohl, 
Bloom, and Masia have indicated the acceptance of a value, pre- 
ference for a value, and commitment to a value are separate dimensions. 

A person may learn what is appropriate (i.e. being athletic), and accept 
and prefer this condition, but not engage in this behavior because he 
is not committed to it (that is, not having stated to others that he 
will) or because others important to him do not expect this commitment. 
Possibly, articulation of an ideal state is of little utility in the 
study of individuals within a society. 

On the other hand, self-predictions of how one will behave 
in the future, r£.ther than wishes or ideals, have been found to be 
quite useful as predictors of subsequent achievement, even in compari- 
son with previous school performance and standardized tests. Not 
only were self-predictions better predictors of college achievement 
than were high school grades and American College Test scores, but they 
lost less predictive accuracy after the freshman year than did the more 
traditional measures. And of equal significance, whether a person 
liked himself or not did not affect the accuracy of self-predictions. 



David R. Krathwohl, Benjamin S. Bloom, and Bertram B. 
Masia, A Taxonomy of Educational Objectives; Handbook II; The 
Affective Domain . (New York: David McKay, 1964), Appendix A, 

46 

Karl Elton Keefer, "Self-Prediction of Academic Achieve- 
ment by College Students," Dissertation Abstracts, XXVI, 8 (February, 
1966), 4337. ' 
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Most theorists who study a "real" self are interested in the 
accuracy of self-evaluations. Our position is that self-concept 
of academic ability is of critical importance to the extent that it 
limits what a person will attempt to do. If the person is inaccurate 
or accurate, assuming a "real" self, the effect on the individual's 
decisions is the same. We do not reject the notion that, in terms 
of skills, affective states, and resources, there may be a "reality" 
in what can be accomplished by anyone in any given condition. We do 
reject, however, the notionthat accurate self-appraisals ought to be 
based upon IQ with all of its measurement problems or on the assump- 
tion that one s ability to learn is fixed for the future on the basis 
of his -urrent performance. Too often such terms as "underachiever," 
"overachiever" or "psuedo-retardate" are coined to excuse faulty 
theory and poor measurement. 

A Q 

In one study on the accuracy with which teachers were able 
to describe students' "real selves," where accuracy of description 
was defined as the agreement between a student's self reports (by 
V sort methods) and a teacher's description of student's self 
reports using the same technique, it was concluded that teachers 
were able to infer high-achievers' descriptions of real self with 
greater accuracy than they could for low achieving students. This 
finding becomes understandable when coupled with the observed ten- 

47 

E. L. Cowen and Pa N. Tongas, "The Social Desirability of 
Trait Descriptive Terms: Application to a Self-Concept Inventory," 

Journal o f Consulting Psychology . XXIII, (1954), 357-360. 

^Sciifford D. Miller, o£. ci t . 
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dency of. some teachers to Ignore "stupid” students. Moss and his 

assocj.ates found that students defined as less able were not being 

49 

taught, thus adding to their educational retardation. 

50 

Hall , in an interesting study, concluded that the self- 
conceptions of 14-16 year old working-class delinquents differ 
from those of non -delinquents . However, while Hall defined self- 
conception as identities and values, dimensions commonly used in 
real vs. ideal self studies, he observed that delinquents and 
non-delinquents were alike in that delinquents strongly committed 
to the delinquent sub-culture showed as high levels of self-evalua- 
tion as did non-delinquents committed to the dominant culture. 

The importance of this finding is that without information con- 
cerning the subjects' specific reference groups one may prematurely 
conclude that individuals are alike or different. Considered out- 
side of the social context, such comparisons of self-concept are 
meaningless. 

Research on discrepancies has usually not considered the 
normative source of self and the social interactional antecedents 
of self. In so doing, questions have been designed to assess real 
selves as traits independent of social conditions, which apparentljr 
should be useful for understanding persons, in their varied roles. 
There is little evidence, however, that any self construct has a 

49 

James Moss, Comments at Conference on Research on Excep- 
tional Children at Michigan State University, 1965. 

50peter M. Hall, "The Self-Conception of Juvenile Delin- 
quents: A Symbolic Interactionis t Approach," Dissertation Abstracts, 

XXV, 4 (October, 1964), 2650. 
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common influence from one situation to another. Definitions of 
self such as "I am noisy," "I am fat," or "I am not talented," may 
be respectively predictive of how a boy will behave when his 
teacher leaves the room, the snugness of the clothing he will 
select, or whether he will take music lessons, but when added to- 
gether into global "real self" may be of little value in predic- 
ting his school attendance pattern. Not surprisingly, as previously 
discussed, global scales attempting to measure self-concept have 
had little observed association with behavior. They fail to 
identify the relevant self-concepts, those which are important 
fact07.*s in a particular social situation and those which are not. 

In contjfast with our position that a student who conceives 
of himself as being a person with limited academic capabilities is 
limiting the range within v;hich his academic achievement can vary, 
educational practice stresses the necessity for getting students 
to accept "objective" data concerning their academic capabilities. 
This is a major goal for many counselors where, in essence, a 
counselor attempts to find efficient methods (perhaps by becoming 
a credible other) for convincing a low scoring student that he 
ought to view himself as unable to learn certain academic subjects. 
And given this condition of limited ability, many "worthwhile" 
vocational and social alternatives are cited as still available 
which the counseie© ought to accept as satisfactory for him. The 
"acceptance" of a limiting self-definition of academic ability is 
deemed essential for the "adjustment" or "mental health" of those 
students labeled less able by the clinician. 



A counseling failure, under this ideology, might be the 
student who scores 90 on an IQ test but insists that he has the 
ability to go to graduate school. He will supposedly be better 
adjusted if he defines his chances of going to graduate school as 
"somewhat unlikely." Yet in a recent study, it was found that good 
and poor adjustment groups do not differ in their self-assessments 
with re*?pect to objective test data.^^ If this study is repeated 
with the same results, perhaps a change of theoretical stance is 
in order. In any event, as previously cited, whether a person 
likes himself or not was found to be a poor predictor of academic 
achievement. Academic self predictions, on the other hand, were 
much better predictors of behaviors in school than were adjustment 
"inventories. " 

Self-Concept; Others 

Many researchers seem to assume that others influence the 
development of self conceptions, but show little awareness of how 
they exert that influence. Attitudes toward subjects are commonly 
collected along with self-concept data, but seldom are hypotheses 
tested concerning the influence of others. Theoretical development 
is frequently a post hoc enterprise. 

An illustration of how the dimension of "others" has slipped 
into the research on self-concept without much concern for testing 
hypotheses derived from theoretical propositions concerning the 

^^Robert E. Brown, "Acceptance of Scholastic Ability Data 
and Personal Adjustment," Vocational Guidance Quarterly , XIV, 2 
(Winter, 1965-66), 111-114^ 
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influence of others is illustrated in a study of "bright academic 

52 

underachievers." "Underachievers" reported more negative self- 
concepts than did the achievers. Female "underachievers" were more 
negative, however, than male "underachievers" in their perception 
of how they were perceived by others. This difference is then, 
attributed to a sexual difference in a "general perceptual mode" 
in which , , , "the negative perceptual attitudes of male under- 
achievers appeared to revolve primarily around themselves while the 
negative attitudes of female underachievers appeared to be cen- 
tered on their perceptions of others of themselves." It is 
difficult to determine what this post hoc theorizing means, how- 
«!ver. 

53 

One study , examining the discrepancy between a student's 
self estimate of ability and a teacher's estimates of the student's 
ability, concluded that "the student may form the self-concept of 
his intelligence by mirror image of the teacher's estimate of him." 
At the same time, the study concluded that the stability of a 
student's mental health is also related to the teacher's estimate 
of his academic ability. The teacher rated the "mentally unstable" 
student belox^/ his measured academic ability, while the "mentally 
stable student was estimated as more academically capable than 
indicated by his test scores. 
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Merville C. Shaw and Gerald J. Alves, o£. clt . 

^^ildred T. Richard son, op . cit . 
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One study designed to "explore some of Mead's treatments 
of the origin of self" examined the relationship between self-con- 
cept, and expectations and characteristics of four significant 
others, and "found no relationship," as measured by correspondence, 
between "Who am I" responses and descriptions of "significant 
others." While the researcher explains his negative findings on 
the basis of low instrument reliability and other methodological 
problems, a more compelling explanation, coupled with the poor 
methodology, is that the derived hypothesis was false. From our 
perspective, also influenced by Meadian work, self-concept need 
not correspond with characteristics of significant others. Indi- 
viduals may be influenced by others quite different from themselves 

In a study of changes in self-concept (as influenced by 
teachpts and peers) over a six-month period among sixth graders, 
it was hypothesized that childrens' self-definition in school work 
areas (work habits, mental abilities) would move toward initial 
teacher ratings while self-definitions in physical and social 
activities would move toward agreement with peer nominations.^^ 
Self-concepts remained so stable over the seven-month period, how- 
ever, that an adequate test was not provided. 

Using sociometric techniques to assess social adjustment, 
investigators have found some support for the idea that successful 

^^Theodore Kemper, "The Relationship Between Self-Concept 
and the Characteristics and Expectations of Significant Others," 
Dissertation Abstracts ^ XXV, 1 (July, 1964), 665. 
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Leeha C. Zion, "Body Concept as It Relates to Self- 
Concept ,'' TheJRcsearch_^^ XXXVI, 4 (1965), 490-495. 
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rele tionships with peers occur in conjunction with academic success. 
Such observations, however, of an association between peer choice-- 
a common technique for determining social adjustment — and academic 
achievement presents theoretical and methodological problems which 
are commonly neglected. 

If high academic performance of a student is viewed as 
directly dependent upon his acceptance by his classmates, then the 
obvious implication is that high academic achievement for him is 
generally valued by these classmates — that they prefer that he 
achieve at high levels. But, educational researchers have cast 
doubts on such an implication, Coleman^^ in his classic study, 
concluded that the high school peer culture in the United States 
is more likely to accord honor and social acceptance on the basis 
'^o.f dating and sports than on the basis of high achievement, Erick- 
son presents evidence that high school students do not tend to make 
academic achievement a b^isis for friendship. Many students apparently 
can perform at high levels without being rejected by their friends. 
(See Erickson in Part II, Chapter IX) 

One explanation for the observed association between peer 
choice and academic standing is that some of the sociometric items 
assess the peers' evaluations of the academic ability of the student 
being rated. Prior research by the present authors confirm an in- 

56 

James Coleman, The Adolescent Society (New York: The 

Free Press, 1961) <> Coleman even contends that high achievement 
is likely to be a source of rejection by peers. While not in 
accord with this last contention, we recognize that peers may 
be significant others to high school students; See Chapter III 
of this report. 
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direct relationship between perceived peer evaluations and academic 
achievement, but self-concept of ability functions as an intervening 
variable. Therefore, if the sociometric test taps evaluations of 
academic ability, a small but statistically significant association 
is expected between peer choice and academic performance. However, 
when self-concept of academic ability is controlled, this relation- 
ship should reduce to near zero. 

The inclusion of questions which possibly tap the school 
ability dimension in some self-concept scales can be observed in 
Muma’s ins trument. Out of 10 items, 3 may assess evaluations of 
ability by asking with whom the peer would most and least like to 
be in a class project, on a committee, and in a school club or 
group. Until the effect of items like these are removed from 
sociometric studies of peer acceptance, it will remain difficult 
to determine whether the relationship between peer acceptance and 
academic achievement is caused by an evaluation of academic perfor- 
mance by peers, some other reason, or the confounding effect of 
evaluations of academic ability items. 

Self-Concept; An Intervening Variable 

58 

Vaughan observed a greater relationship between perceived 
evaluation of others and self-concept than between actual evaluations 

S 7 

■^^John R. Muma, ’''Peer Evaluation and Academic Performance," 
Personnel and Guidance Journal . XXXXIV, 4 (1965) , 504-509. 

^*^Teddy R. Vaughan, "Group Determinants of Self-Conception: 

An Empirical Assessment of Symbolic Interaction Theory," Dissertation 
Abstracts . XXV, 11 (May, 1965), 6813. 
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of others and self-concept. But his citation, without interpreta- 
tion of the finding that perceived evaluations were positively 
assccitted with academic performance, provides no clue as to how 
these perceived evaluations become translated into action. Cer- 
tainly it does not suggest that self-concept intervenes. Had self- 
concept of scholarly ability been controlled, the association 
might have been reduced, perhaps to zero. 

Recognizing the importance of the student's perception 

of his parent's support of school (i.e. , affective active help, 

emphasis on academic achievement), and the reciprocal nature of 

the parent-child role where early school successes or failures may 

serve to modify the parent's conception of the child, Luszki and 
59 

Schmuck studied 727 pupils drawn from 18 elementary, 4 junior 
high, and 5 senior high schools. Self-definitions were studied 
under the rubric of "esteem" but were not conceptualized as inter- 
vening between the evaluations of others and action. Rather the 
impression given is that perceptions of parental support were 
necessary and sufficient conditions for eliciting better- school 
performance. The powerful influence of parental evaluations on 
the child and the necessity of working with parents was well 
illustrated. But the basic idea of the present research, that 
evaluations of others are only translated into action to the extent 
that they result in a parallel self-conception, I*' lacking. 
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Margaret Luszki, and Richard Schmuck, "Pupil Perceptions 
of Parental Attitudes Toward School," Mental Hygl ene , II, 2 
(1965) , 296-307. 
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Some of the interesting findings of the Luszki and Schmuck 
study were: 1) ''Despite the clear association between a pupil's 

perception of his parent's interest in school and that parent's 
educational level, -no statistically significant relationship was 
found between the father's ^occupational status and the pupil's 
perception of parent's interest in school;" 2) "Age was related to 
perceived parent's support, with younger pupils perceiving their 
parents as supporting academic striving more than older pupils;" 

3) "Boys perceived more parental academic achievement pressure 
than girls; A) "Boys in the working and lower-middle classes 
perceived more parental ‘ achievement pressure than boys in the 
upper-middle class." (Again, these findings contradict the opinion 
that low social economic status variables operate directly to 
minimize the importance of schooling) 5) "Pupils who perceived 
their parents as holding supportive attitudes toward school life 
utilized their abilities more completely than pupils who perceived 
less parental support, " 

Self-Concept: Inducing Change 

When self-concept is treated as a dependent variable to be 
modified, examination of the literature discloses that several 
different strategies have been divised to elicit change and to 
determine whether or not specific conditions exert differing 
influences. Clark^^ for example attempted to use the enactment 
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Carl T. Clarke, "Changes in Self-Concept as a Function 
of Dissonant Role-Playing," Dissertation Abstracts , XXVI, 3 
(September, 1965), 1771. 
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or saying of enhancing self-statements to induce improved self- 
concepts over a one week period. It was hypothesized that those 
subjects who had low pretest self-concepts would show an increase 
whan acting out roles involving the articulation of high self- 
concept statements provided by the experimenters. From the 
social interaction point of view the disconf irmation of his 
hypothesis is not surprising. If self definitions are influenced 
by the actor's perceptions of hctf certain others who have credi- 
bility do view him the mere articulation of high self-concept 
statements alone is not likely to be sufficient to create a net? 
definitional response to self. 

Despite being otheirwise aware of many of the deficiencies 

ft! 

of self-concept research, Wylie” attempted to determine if sex, 
race, and socio-economic level resulted in different self-con- 
cepts levels, un(h 3 c: the overall hypotheses that differences in 
cultural learning opportunities result in differences in self-con- 
cept. Just what those cultural differences in learning opportuni- 
ties are, how they are related to Wylie's major variables, or how 
they become translated into self-conceptions are not clearly 
treated. ' 

Neithei^ providing a subject with information in the form 
of objective test score®” , nor providing evaluations of skill by 



^^Ruth Wylie, "Childrens Estimates of Their School-work 
Ability, As a Function of Sex, Race and Socio-economic Level," 
Journal of Personality , XXXI, 2, 1963, 203-224. 
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^2D^vid A. Hills, and John E. Williams, "Effects of Test 
Tnfoi'catlon Upon Self-Evaluation in Brief Educational-Vocational 
Counseling," Journal of Counseling Psychology . XII, 3 (1965), 275- 
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experts , nor providing group interpretation of test scores, nor 
individual, counseling^^ were found to be effective in eliciting 
change for more than a few days. These studies are difficult to 
interpret. 

✓ 

Some researchers have been careful to point out that self- 
evaluation may depend on ability as reflected in task achievement 

but that the evaluation of the task achievement is carried out by 

66 * 

others. From this general premise, it was hypothesized that 

when students are told by a competent authority that they have 

high ability in an unfamiliar task they will as a result choose 

to perform at higher difficulty levels. And the self-evaluations 

of ability of those informed that they are able will be higher 

than those who are told that they are average or low in ability. 

The results of this last experiment were in accord with 

the hypothesis that an authority's "arbitrary evaluation" was 

effective in influencing the level of task difficulty chosen by 

subjects. Yet no differences were generated in self-evaluation 
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Florence Denmark, Dorothy Murgatroyd, and Albert Pepitone 
"Effect of Differential Valuation on Group Level of Aspiration, 
Decision Time, and Productivity," Journal of Social Psychology , 
LXVII, 2 (1965), 201-209. 

^^Jonell H. Folds, "A Comparison of the Recall of Test 
Scores and Changes in Self-Concept of College Students Following 
Three Methods of Test Interpretation," Dissertation Abstracts , 

XXVI, 4 (October, 1965), 2073-2074; David A. Hills, and John E. 
Williams, 0 £. cit . 

^^Robert E. Browri, 0 £. cit . ; David A. Hills and John E. 
Williams, ££. cit . 
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^Florence Denmark, Dorothy Murgatroyd , and Albert 
Pepitone, o£. ci_t . 



of ability. Searching for an explanation, it was proposed that the 
positive valence of success in this culture postulated by Escalona 
and Festinger's "unidirectional drive to evaluate abilities upward 
in a Western culture" may have acted as a buffer or counter agent 
for the low evaluations expressed by an authority. But another 
alternative, based on the theoretical orientation of the present 
study and confirmed in past research, is that short-term evalua- 
tions by an expert are inefficient in manipulating self-evalu- 
ations of subjects. A necessary condition for the exertion of a 
powerful influence by particular others is that they be continually 
taken into account by the actor. How can "experts" obtain such 
importance in the lives of most students after only limited contact 
with them? 

Another research^^ found that greater frequency, intensity, 
and duration of interaction yielded higher associations between 
self-concep' Ion and perception of others* evaluations. Further 
support for the contention that the evaluators must be important 
"others" to the subject or that the group to which these "others" 
belong is ore in which the subject desires membership is found 
in a study of a sorority rush by Fontana.^® Fontana concluded 
that "subjects who were accepted as members in a sorority showed 
a steady rise in self-evaluation from the beginning to the end of 

^^Teddy R. Vaughan, ££. cit . 

^^Alan F. Fontana, "The Effects of Acceptance and Rejection 
by Desired Membership Groups on Self-Evaluation," Dissertation 
Abstracts , XXV, 6 (December, 1964), 3675. 
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rush. Subjects rejected at the end of rusa increased in self- 
evaluation during rush vhile they were being accepted for further 
consideration and then decreased in self-evaluation at the end of 
rush when they learned they had been rejected." 

Another strategy for changing self-concepts includes the 
use of "others" in the treatment program. In a study , of the 
effects of an experimentally-induced milieu on the self-accep- 
tance of severely physically disab' d patients between 50 and 75 
years cf age, Rolnick ^ found patients exposed to the experimental 
treatment showed more increase in self-concept over time than sub- 
jects in two control groups* It is interesting to note that 
family members were included in the overall treatment program for 
the experimental group, and lower echelon staff who interacted 

with the patients everyday were used as ancillary therapists. 

70 

Wiesen tested the hypothesis that self-concept "'s a 
learner varies in relation to the organizational climate of the 
classroom. Despite the limiting fact that 40% of his subjects had 
IQ*s of 120 and above, he concluded that "self-concept as a learner 
had a direct relationship with organizational climate in the class- 
room that was independent of intellectual capacity." 

Esther S. Rolnick, "The Effect of Environmental Therapy 
on Changes in Self Concept," Dissertation Abstracts, XXVI, 7 (1966), 
40f 6-4067. 

''^OHenry H. Wiesen, "A.n Investigation of Relationships 
Among Intelligence, Organizational Climate in the Classroom and 
Self-Concept as a Learner Among Ten-and Eleven-Year-Olds," Dis - 
s ertation Abstracts . XXVI, 11 (1966), 6520-6521. 
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Summaty of Literature Review . "-A major deficiency which many 
self-concept studies- share is a shotgun approach to research where 
a vast array of variables are analyzed without enough attention 
being paid to . the theoretical network in which these variables 
are embedded . Instead of clearly articulating the underlying 
theory from which the research stems and deriving hypotheses which 
will test it, variables are selected from past research on the 
basis of what often appears to be the fancy of the researcher. 

For example, one research report begins by alluding to family 
characteristics and living styles as important determinants of 
school adjustment and arrives at the following general statement: 
"General affective support of the child and his role as a pupil, 
when these, positive attitudes are perceived by the child, help 
him to develop both a high level of personal esteem and positive 
attitudes toward school which in turn facilitate the child to 
utilizing his abilities at high level, and his better performance 
in school further enhances his self-evaluation and feelings about 
school, 

But instead of developing concise, testable hypotheses 
including well-defined , relevant constructs, the researchers 
embark upon the measurement of parentaj. education, interpersonal 
affective peer relations, utilization of abilities, self-esteem, 
family social-class, and school adjustment. And instead of a test 
of the general hypothesis (or more aptly hypotheses) , the result is 
a variety of non-integrated findings, 

^^Margaret Barron Luszki, and Richard Schmuck, 0£, cit » 
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Major Propositional Statements 

Two underlying as eumptioas of the discussion thus far 
are: one, neither the process nor the organic mechanisms 

necessary for learning culturally -required behavior are diff- 
,erent from the processes and mechanisms for learning the types 
of behavior taught in the classroom; and two, a student learns 
to behave in the classroom in ways which he considers appropriate 
to himself (the definitions of self as an object). The nropo- 
sitions focused upon in this study, however, are: 

Proposition 1, A functjonal limit an a student’s 

ability to learn in school is set 
by his "self-concept of academic 
ability;" 

Proposition 2, A student’s self-concept of academic 

ability is acquired in interaction 
with his significant others through 
his perception of their "evaluations 
of his academic ability;" 

Proposition 3. A student's self-concept of academic 

ability is an "intervening variable" 
between his perceptions of others 
and his attempts to learn in school. 

Each of the above propositions are slighdy modified versions 
of theoretical statements made earlier by the senior author, From 
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Brookover, (1959), 0 £. cit . 
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these proposi tic; , general research objectives and hypotheses were 
formulated for the previously reported research and the studies 
reported here. These studies share a similar concern for the same 
basic propositions and hypotheses. The primary concern of this 
research was to test the basic hypothesis over time with the same 
population of students. The results of this longitudinal study are 
reported in Chapter IV, In conjunction with the longitudinal 
research we did a folloW“Up of the experimental studies carried 
out under Coopera"tive Research Project Number 1636. This is 
reported in Chapter Throughout the research program we have 
sought to identify the persons who function as significant others 
for the secondary school students in this population. The results 
of this analysis are reported in Chapter III, Concommitant with 
the major research program reported in these chapters of Part I, a 
number of related studies have been carried on by students asso- 
ciated with the major project. These are summarized in Part II. 

The specific objective of these studies follow. 

Objectives and Hypotheses 

The major objective of the longitudinal research was pre- 
dicated upon the proposition that students' self-concept of academic 
ability results from their perceptions of the evaluations signifi- 
cant others hold of their ability. The students' self-concept of 
ability in turn functions to limit the level of academic achieve- 
ment attempted. 

As previously discussed, the relationship of perceived 
evaluations of significant others to self-concept is conceptual!" 
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zed as a necessary ard sufficient conditions i.e, , if the student's 
significant others change in their evaluations of the student's 
ability, this change will be reflected in the student's self- 
evaluation of ability. A change in the former will be reflected 
in a change in the latter. The relationship of self-concept of 
ability to achievement, on the other hand, was defined as being 
a necessary but not- a sufficient condition for ‘"he occurrence 
of a particular academic performance. 

The study Of the development and impact of self-concept 
of academic ability as both a "limiting variable," and as an 
"intervening variable" presents several methodological problems 
not commonly dealt with in research. As noted in the review of 
literature, the majority of investigations concerned with the 
emergence and consequences of self-concept have employed the 
usual correlation and chi-square procedures for determining 
associations. 

Use of these techniques in static analysed are based upon 
a linear or functional definition of the relationship rather than 
"necessary but not sufficient," Moreover, since changes in 
subjects are not observed, it can be argued that despite an 
apparent sharing of distributions, these variables do not change 
concomitantly with one another as would be necessary before 
inferring any independent-dependent relationship. Prediction, 
in the former cases , merely means the sharing of common regression 
lines and is quite different from the prediction of change in a 
dependent variable based upon change in the independent one. 
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Far too often single cross-sectional surveys have been 
attempted with the stated objective of answering questions about 
develo;imental phenomena ylthout the benefit of developmental ‘ 
data. Seldom are subjects followed over time to determine if 
changes in the hypothesized independent variables are accompanied 
by changes in the hypothesized dependent variables. 

A contribution of this study to the understanding of the 
function of self-concept of academic ability is that each subject 
was observed at grade levels, grades seven chrough <'welve, making 
it possible to teat hypothesized associations with change data. 

M ajor Hypotheses 

Self-concept of ac^.demic ability is viewed as being pri- 
marily dependent upon, in a linear way, the perceptions of 
others - namely, the higher the perceived evaluations of others 
the higher the self-concept. Self concept of academic ability 
also has a relationship to academic achievement which is that of 
a threshold condition, - namely, a necessary but not sufficient 
condition. 

Of theoretical and empirical relevance, therefore, are 

the following hypotheses: 

Student perceptions of the evaluations of their 
academic ability by others (parents, friends, 
and teachers) are associated with self-concept 
of academic ability at each grade level. 

H2: Changes in th<i perceived evaluations of their 

academic ability by others are associated with 
parallel changes over time in self-concept of 
academic ability. 

Self-concept of academic ability is associated 
with academic achievement at each grade level. 
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Changes in self-concept of academic ability are 
associated with parallel changes in academic 
achievement. 

Self-concept of academic ability is a necessary 
but not a sufficient condition for the occurrence 
of high academic achievement. 

Hypotheses #1 and #3 have been confirmed at various grade 

73 

levels in previous research by the authors and other investiga- 
tors (see Part II Related Studies). Hypotheses ti7o and four 
represent a more unique contribution because of their dependence 
for test upon sequential data. Limited analysis of such data from 
grades seven through ten was reported earliei'j, but these hypo- 
theses can now be tested by data from the same students in grades 
seven through twelve. 

An Intervening Variable 

Predicated on the assumption that self-concept of aca- 
demic ability is dependent upon perceived evaluations of signi- 
ficant others and that academic achievement is related to these 
perceptions only indirectly through the association of those 
perceptions to self-concept and other factors, it is hypothesized 
that: 

Hg: The magnitudes of the associations between 



Wilbur B, Brookover, Ann Paterson, and Shailer Thomas, 
Self-Concept of Ability and School Achievemen t, U. S. Office of 
Education, Cooperative Research Project #845, East Lansing: 
Office of Research and Publication, Michigan State University, 
1962; Wilbur B. Brookover, Jean M. LePere, Don E. Hamachek, 
Shailer Ihomas, and Edsel L. Erickson, Self-Concept of Ability 
and School Achievement II . U. S. Office of Education Cooperative 
Research Project #1636, East Lansing: Bureau of Educational 

Research Services, Michigan State University, 1965. 
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perceived evaluations and self-concept of 
academic ability are greater than the associa- 
tions between self-concept of academic ability 
and achievement. 

If self-concept of ability "intervenes" between academic 
behavior and the past perceived evaluations of others, then it can 
also be hypothesized that: 

K 7 : The associations between self-concept of 

academic ability and achievement are greater 
than the associations between perceived evalu- 
ations and achievement. 



Additional confirmations for the view that self-roncept 
of academic ability Intervenes between the perception of others 
and achievement rasay be gafnied; by toting the derfye/i'Kypotheaes ±hat: 

Hg: The association of changes in perceived evalu- 

ations with changes in self-concept of academic 
ability is greater than is the association of 
changes in the perceived evaluations with changes 
in achievement. 

and : 

The association of changes in self-concept of 
academic ability with changes in achievement 
is greater than is the association of changes 
in the perceived evaluations with changes in 
achievement. 



Exploratory Questions 

In addition to the above hypotheses several questions and 
hypotheses were advanced concerning competing explanatory variables: 

1. To what extent does variation or change in socio- 
economic status, measured intelligence, and general 
self-esteem account for variations or change in 
the associations between self-concept of academic 
ability and academic achievement? 

2. Are changes in achievement level associated with 
changes in socio-economic status and measured in- 
telligence? 
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3. To what ejyctent do variations in socio-economic 
status and measured intelligence account for 
associations between perceived evaluations and 
self-concept of academic ability? 

4. Are changes in perceived evaluations associated 
with changes in socio-economic status or measured 
intelligence? 

5. Do changes in selr-concept of academic ability 
occur more often among students according to 
socio-economic status level, measured intelli- 
gence level, or school attended? 



Follow-Up of Experiments to Change Self-Concept 

and Achievement 

During the ninth grade, low-achieving students in the same 
class as our longitudinal subjects formed a pool from which subjects 
were drawn to conduct three separate experimental programs. Each 
experiment was designed to test a specific strategy for enhancing 
self-concept of ability and thereby increasing academic achieve- 
ment. These experiments under the direction of the senior author 
are reported in detail in a final report U. S. Office of Education 
Cooperative Research Project No. 1636 . 

The three experimental strategies to enhance the self- 
concepts of academic ability and academic expectations of students 
were designed to: (1) enhance the academic expectations and evalua- 

tions parents held of their children's ability; (2) introduce an 
"expert" from a university who communicated to students, directly 
and formally, information designed to enhance their self-concept of 
academic ability; and (3) counteract the effect of Interaction with 
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parents who have low expectations for their children through inter- 
action between students and a counselor who held positive Images and 
high expectations for the student. 

These experiments were important in several ways. Perhaps 
the most Important factor was that the only experiment which was 
successful Involved working through parents in a manner consistent 
with the behavioristic theory of this study — symbolic interactionism. 
These studies also provided experimental evidence that the self- 
concept of ability behavior can be changed with resulting con- 
comitant changes in achievement behavior. 

It is quite possible, however, that the hoped-for effects 
of the "expert" and "counselor" experiments would be missed in a 
study which did not follow the subjects over a long period of 
time after the treatment. Perhaps there were delayed reactions. 
Similarly, the impact of the "parent" experiment may not be fully 
understood. Perhaps the increased achievement of the students in 
the parent experiment v/ould fall off when the treatment was discon- 
tinued. Certainly reinforcement theories along with symbolic- 
Interactlonism would suggest that if subjects are not continuously 
reinforced in their higher self-concepts behavior their self-concepts 
will tend to lower, particularily when the low self-concept be- 
havior has been repeated, for many years and may still be reinforced 
by many others. 

Therefore, the general objective, of the follow-up of 
experimental subjects is to examine, ii the eleventh and the 
twelfth grades, the persistence of the effects of treatment con- 
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ducted on ninth graders to enhance self-concepts of ability. 

The specific hypotheses which were tested and for which 
further confirmation or rejection are sought are^^ stated in Chapter 

V. 



Related Studies 

Each of the related studies summarized in Part II of this 
report utilized data or instruments of the major research program 
or was stimulated by it. These studies have varying degrees of 
relevance for the major objective of this research but all contri- 
bute to the social psychological conception of student behavior out 
of which this research developed. 

In Chapter VII Ann Paterson summarized a thorough analysis 
of the reliability and validity of the self-concept of ability scale. 
The following chapter summarizes Joiner's reliability -validity 
analysis of the modification of this instrument for deaf children. 
This is a pilot study for another project studying the use of such 
scales for assessing handicapped students. 

In the design of this project we proposed to analyze the 
relation of self-concept of ability to the persistance of students 
in school. The study by Kenneth Harding summarized in Chapter XIII 

'“For a more thorough description of the experiments 
see Brookover, LaPere et. al. (1965) . op. cit . 

^^Edsel J . Erickson, Lee M. Joiner, Vivian Stevenson, and 
Lou Alonzo, Scales and Procedures for Assessing Hearing-Impaired 
and Visually Impaired Students, U.S.O.E. Cooperative Research Project 
No. 6-8727 . (Western Michigan University, Kalamazoo, Michigan, com- 
pletion date, September 1967). 
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included a comparison of the self-concepts of students who drop-out 
and students with compcrable IQs and grades who stayed in school. 
This study therefore fulfills one of the original objectives of 
this research. ' 

The other studies in this series are extensions or 
refinements of the major research reported previously and in Part 
I. Each therefore contributes to the general objectives of this 
study. The specific objective of each are provided in summaries 
reported. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE RESEARCH METHODOLOGY 

Tills chapter is divided into foui’ main sections. The 
first section discusses and describes the longitudinal, cross- 
sectional, and experimental populations and samples, and the 
sites of the research. The second section operationally defines 
each of the major variables. In this section, the reliability 
findings are also presented -- along with data on the stability 
of student responses for each of the major variables over the 
period of this study. The third section discusses data collec- 
tion procedures. The fourth section deals with the analytical 
procedures used in this study. 

Populations. Samples, and Sites of Research 
All of the students in each of the populations were 
originally in the seventh-grade class during the 1960-1961 
academic year in the four junior-high schools of a mldwestem 
city (called Oldtown in the report) with a population of approxi- 
mately 110,000. The total seventh-grade population noitbered 
approximately 2,000 students. From this class, three popu- 
lations were identified and are described below. 
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Longitudinal Subjects 



For the longitudinal study, all students who met the 
following criteria were included in the population studied^ 

1. Questionnaire data was available from the seventh 
through the twelfth grades. 

2. Academic Achievement Information (GPA) was available 
from the seventh through the twelfth grades. 

3. Caucasian. 

4. All subjects were promoted regularly from grades 
four through twelve. Students who repeated grades 
or who withdrew and re-entered were excluded. 

5. All were participants in the regular school program. 

All who were in special education programs (such as 
those for the retarded) and all who were in experi- 
ments designed to enhance self-concept of academic 
ability during the ninth grade were excluded. 

Approx iioately 100 Negro students were not included 

because prior research with these students suggests some dif- 

77 

ferences in self-concept and related variables. 

The total N of longitudinal subjects equalled 562 including 
307 females and 255 males. 



Cross-Sectional Subjects 

This category included all students in the school system 
at the grade level being tested except Negro students, special 
education students and persons of unknown race. Since information 
on race was not available subsequent to the 10th grade, some sub- 



^^Richard J. Morse, "Self-Concept of Ability, Significant 
Others and School Achievement of Eighth Grade Students: A Compara- 

tive Investigation of Negro & Caucasian Students,"' (Unpublished 
M.A. Thesis, Michigan State University, 1963). 



jects who had moved Into che school system were excluded from the 
cross-sectional analysis. There is, therefore, a likelihood that 
the 11th and 12th grade cross-sectional data will be more like 
the longitudinal data. The N's for each grade level were: Grade 

7 “ 1050, Grade 8 * 1448, Grade 9 * 1507, Grade 10 ■ 1363, Grade 11 
* 982 , Grade 12 •= 676. The seventh grade cross sectional sample 
included only those students fcr whom complete prior school 
records were available. 

Experimental Subjects 

In 1962-1963, when the class was in the ninth grade three 
experiments were conducted in three junior-high schools with 
students drawn as random samples from those Caucasian students 
who had achieved below the mean grade-point average of the class 

in their respective schools for the two previous semesters. The 

\ 

grade point averages were computed on the four subjects of math, 
English, social studies and science. These low achieving students 
are hereafter referred to as "low achievers." Each of the three 
experiments was designed to evaluate a different method of enhancing 
the self-concepts of low-achieving students and thereby increasing 
academic achievement. One experiment, hereafter referred to as 
the "Parents Experiment" involved specific strategies for helping 
parents raise their childrens' self-conception of academic ability 
without their children becoming aware that they were the objects 
of any special attention. From the population of low achievers 
in One junior-high school, three 8anq>les were randomly drawn. 

One sample was designated the experimental group ; the second ^ the 
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placebo group (fco test for Hawthorne effects), and the third, the 
control group . However, since this particular experiment depended 
on the cooperation of parents, a few exchanges of subjects between- 
control and experimental groups were made in order to secure enough 
subjects in the ex-perimental group. Thus, although the attempt 
was made to maintain randomness within each group, it was not 
completely possible to do so. 

The second experiment, which was conducted in another 
junior-high school and hereafter referred to as the "Expert 
Experiment," concerned the effects of formal presentations by a 
person defined as an "expert" from "The University" on low- 
achieving students. From the low achievers in this school three 
samples were randomly drawn and again designated as experimental 
group , placebo group , and control group. 

The third experiment, which was conducted in still another 
junior-high school and which is hereafter referred to as the 
"Counselor Experiment," was concerned with the effects of counseling 
on the self-concepts of academic ability of low-achieving students. 
In addition to being below the mean for their class on grade-point 
average, these low achievers had to score below the mean on self- 
concept of ability and have parents who were perceived by the stu- 
dents as holding low (below the mean) Images of the students' 
ability. Of the low achievers who met these requirements, 30 
were randomly assigned to an experimental group for individual 
counseling attempts to raise their self-concepts and 30 were assig- 
ned to a control group. No placebo group was used in the counselor 
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experiment due to the nature of the counseling treatment. 

Major Variables and Instrumentation 

In the two previous phases of this study. Cooperative 
Research Projects No. 8'^5 and No. 1636, the following constructs 
and scales were developed. 

Self-Concept 

General self-concept of academic ability refers to the 
evaluating definitions which an individual holds of himself in 
respect to his ability to achieve in academic tasks in general 
as compared with others in his school class. This definition of 
self-concept is in accord with Mead's definition of the self as 
involving awareness and articulation of programs of action for 
self as a social object.^® 

General self-concept of ability :'s operationally ^'^fined 
as the sum of scored responses of a subject to the Michigai State 
Ge neral Self-Concept of Ability Scale , hereafter referred to as 
"SCA." (See Appendix A) This scale of eight multiple choice 
items was developed under U.S.O.E. Cooperative Research Project No. 
845.79 Each item is scored from 5 to 1 with the higher self-concept 
alternatives receiving the higher values. In keeping with our 
definition of general self-concept of academic ability, each item 
asks the student to compare himself with others in his social system 
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See Chapter I for a more complete statement. 

Paterson, and Thomas, o£. cit . 




on the dimension of academic competency. 



Reliability of the SCA Scale ^^, -- The reliability co- 
efficients listed in Table 2,1 are higher than those typically 
reported for attitude tests. It should be emphasized, however, 
that the instrument is used and designed for the study of groups 
and not for the drawing of individual comparisons, 

TABLE 2. 1 

HOYT'S ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE REi,IABILITY COEFFICIENTS 
FOR GENERAL SELF-CONCEPT OF ACADElilC ABILITY SCALE; 

GRADES 7-12 LONGITUDINAL STUDY 



Grade Male Female Combined 



7 


,820 


N-513 


,770 


N-537 




N-1050 


S 


,856 


N-255 


,872 


N-306 


,865 


N-561 


9 


,872 


N-255 


,843 


N“306 


,860 


N-561 


10 


,868 


N-255 


,833 


N-306 


,853 


N-561 


11 


,871 


N«255 


,822 


N-306 


,852 


N=561 


12 


,880 


N=255 


,849 


N-306 


,864 


N-561 



Student Perceptions of the Evaluation of Others 

In order to analyze the self-other relationship, i,> 2 , , to 
determine the effects of a student's perceptions of the evaluations 
of his academic ability by others on his self-concept of academic 
ability, three scales were constructed (Appendix B) , Each was 

on 

See Part II Related Studies Chapter VII by Ann Paterson, 
and Chapter VIII, by Lee Joiner for further assessments of the 
reliability and validity of SCA, 
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composed of multiple choice items and are referred to as: 

1. Perceived Parental Evaluations of Ability (PPEV) 

2. Perceived Friends' Evaluations of Ability (PFEV) 

3. Perceived Teachers’ Evaluation of Ability (PTEV) 

Reliability of the PPEV, PFEV, and PTEV Scales . — Hoyt's 
Analysis of Variance reliability coefficients are presented in 
Table 2.2. The reliabilities are highest for PTEV (ranging from 
.912 to .927) and about equal for the PPEV and PFEV scales (ranging 
from .755 to .880),, These are adequate for group comparisons and 
are higher than those typically reported for attitude measures. 

TABLE 2.2 

HOYT'S ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE RELIABILITY COEFFICIENTS 
FOR PERCEIVED EVALUATIONS OF ACADEMIC ABILITY SCALES,, 

GRADES 8-12 LONGITUDINAL STUDY 



Grade 


PPEV 


PFEV 


i. .y 


PTEV 


8 


.838 


. 755 




.918 


9 


.846 


..880 




.927 


10 


.782 


.869 




.921 


11 


.828 


.859 




.921 


12 


. 849 


.871 




.912 


N = 561 


combined males and females 








Academic 


Achievement 









Academic achievement was defined as the grade point average 
(A=4, B=3. . .)of four academic subject grades. English, mathe- 
matics, social studies, and science were used in the 7th, 8th, and 
9th grades. Other academic subjects were used in the later years. 
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if the stuiient was not enrolled in all of the above subjects. 
Physical education, music, art, and driver education grades were 
never included. 

The reliability of grade point average for four subjects 
computed by Hoyt's analysis of variance was .91 for males and .93 
for females in the seventh grade; .93 for males and .93 for females 
in the eighth grade. These were calculated on a random sample 
of 35 males and 35 females. 

'' January grades were used for the analysis. It is important 
to note that the grades were obtained two to three months later 
than the questionnaire data since a time sequence order of influ- 
ences was hypothesized. 

One Year Stability of Major Variables 
Pearson Product Moment Correlations on test-retest data 
were highest for SCA (.688 - .727) and GPA (.668 - ,755), In 
Table 2.3 it can be seen that the lowest stability coefficients 
occurred for the PTEV scores. Because of the coming and going 
of teaching personnel within the school and because students 
change teachers or sets of teachers from year to year, lower 
stability coefficients would be anticipated. The students' per- 
ception of his teacher's evaluation differs from the 8th to the 
9th grade. Greater stability in response to this scale is shown, 
however, by the time the student reaches the 12th grade. 
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TABLE 2.3 

TEST-RETEST COEFFICIENTS OF STABILITY 
FOR THE SCA, PPEV, PFEV, AND PTEV SCALES 
OVER A 1 YEAR PERIOD LONGITUDINAL STUDY 
MALES AND FEMALES COMBINED 



Period 


SCA 


PPEV 


PFEV 


PTEV 


GPA 


8-9 


.724 


.640 


.518 


.441 


.755 


9-10 


.713 


.696 


.587 


.453 


.679 


10-11 


.727 


.748 


.635 


.571 


.684 


11-12 


.688 


.762 


.628 


.601 


.668 



Stability of Responses on Major Variables and 
Characteristics of the Distributions 

The means, standard deviations, skewness, and kurtosis 
values for each of the variables (grades 7-12) are located in 
Appendix D, Tables 2 through 6. Some observations based%>on the 
data in these Tables are as follows: 

1. The means for SCA, PPEV, PFEV and PTEV are stable 
over time. No large shifts or systematic changes 
are apparent. This is true for both longitudinal 
and cross-sectional populations. 

2. A slight downward trend in GPA for males in the 
longitudinal sample is noted. Females and males 
in the cross-sectional populations do not follow 
this pattern. 

3. At every grade level, both male and female longitu- 
dinal populations show higher mean grade point 
averages than cross-sectional populations. 
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4. The longitudinal population shows higher mean SCA 
scores than the cross-sectional population at every 
year for both males and females. 

5. Generally, skewness and kurtosis values for SCA and 
GPA indicate normal distributions. 

6. Perceived evaluation mean scores are slightly though 
consistently higher for the longitudinal than for 
the cross-sectional populations. Means on PPEV 

and PFEV remain stable over time while longitudinal 
students show higher means on PTEV in the 8th, 9th, 
and 10th grades, falling to about the level of the 
cross-sectional population in grades 11 and 12. 

This chan^je is more apparent with males than with 
females. 

7. While not skewed, distributions PFEV and PTEV are 
extremely leptokurtic. 

Significant Others 

A list of general significant others and academically 
significant others was obtained by asking two open-ended questions: 
"There are many people who are important in our lives. In the 
space below, list the names of the people whom you feel are im- 
portant in your life. Please indicate who each person is," and 
"There are many people who are concerned about how well young 
people do in school. In the space below, list the names of the 
people you feel are concerned about how well you do in school. 
Please indicate who each person is." (See Appendix C) 
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For the purposes of this report responses were coded according 
to the following categories: 

Parent(s) 

Age Level Relatives 
Adult Relatives 
Friends , Same Sex 
Friends, Opposite Sex 
Local Adults 
Teachers in General 
Other Academic Persons 
Unclassified 

Socio-Economic Status 

' Socio-economic status was determined by using the Duncan 
Scale where the occupation of the student's father (or whoever 
supports the family) was assigned a value rangii^g from 1 (lowest) 
to 100 (highest). The characteristics of this scale have been 

oi 

treated elsewhere. 

Intelligence 

Group intelligence test scores were obtained for a major 
portion of the students in the 4th, 6th, 9th and 11th grades. Only 
the scores for the latter two testings are treated in this report. 

The California Test of Mental Maturity was used for this purpose. 

®^See A. Reiss, Occupation and Social Status (Glencoe, 

111: Free Press, 1961). 
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Data Collection Procedures 

In the Fall of 1960, the first questionnaire was admlnis*’ 

tered to the seventh grade students In four Old town junl«j)r-hlgh 

schools. During the fall of each succeeding year (1961, 1962, 

1963, 1964, and 1965) the questionnaire was administered to the 

same class. The questlcnoalres were administered to the students 

in this class in each of the schools under the direction of the 

senior author and research assistants. 

School grades were obtained In January of those years. 

The grades were given by the teachers from 2 to 3 months after 

the mass testing took place. 

Idiosyncratic data was obtained for the experimental 

groups In addition to the material mentioned In this report. 

82 

These data were treated In an earlier report. 

Data Analysis Procedures 

Although many different kinds of analyses were conducted 
as part of the related studies only those methods used with the 
major longitudinal study will be mentioned here. Briefly; 

1. Data were coded and punched on IBM carfls, sub- 

\ 

sequent analyses being performed mainly by the 
CDC 3600 computer at the Michigan State University 
Computer Center. 

2. Correlation coefficients, means, standard deviations, 
skewness, kurtosls, and monotonlc trend patterns were 

®^Brookover, LePere, e^. £l. , (1965) j.o£. cit . 
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calculated using the CDC 3600. The introduction of 
new programs permitting analysis of subjects on whom 
some data might be missing provided an opportunity 
to include many subjects who would normally have 
been eliminated from the analysis. As a result, there 
was a slight variation in the total number in the 
several analy&es. A table of N's is provided in 
Appendix 0, Table 1. 

3. Correlations are based on raw scores. 

4. Chi-square analyses were performed using staniue scores. 

Association of Changes Over One and Two Year Periods 

Chi-square analysis was conducted to determine whether 
changes on a variable (1) were associated with changes on another 
variable (2). Because of regression, concomitant changes of sccres 
toward the high and low ends of the distribution are likely to 
occur. While in an earlier report all subjects were included in 
the change analysis , here only those who scored on the middle 
three stanines (4,5,6) on both variables for the base year from 
which the change was calculated were included. This procedure 
was an attempt to reduce the likelihood of type I erro^ arising 
from regression effects. For example on the SCA-GPA analysis for 
association of changes from 3th to 10th grade, only those subjects 
who showed stanine scores of 4,5, and 6 in both variables in 8th 
grade were analyzed. These scores were so close to the center of 
the distribution that they were both relatively free to vary. 

A change of one stanine was considered a change. Plus, 



zero, and minus changes were then crose<° tabula ted for the two vari- 
ables. Chl-squere values for the association of changes were calcu- 
lated, as well as contingency coefficients. 

Testing for Monotonic Trends Over Three Year Periods 

By searching the data, the computer identified those subjects 
whose raw scores on variables of interest increased over three 
years, e.g. , 7^8<l9 or decreased 7^8^9. The non-par ame trie 
"h'* test was used to determine whether the ranks on a hypothesized 
dependent variable conformed with the hypothesized ranking based 
on the empirical observation of changes in scores.®^ For example, 
all subjects whose SCA raw scores showed the following pattern: 

7^ 8 ^9 were identified. Then they were broken into random groups 
and the means for 7, 3, and 9 for each of their random groups on 
GPA were ranked. The test determined whether these overall rankings 
in GPA agreed with the SCA ranking; whether they were both syste- 
matically increasing or decreasing. 

In a power comparison between the omnibus F test and the 
non-parametric L, the L proved more powerful when a prior hypo- 
thesis suggests an ordered relationship.®^ 



®%llis B. Page, "Ordered Hypotheses for Multiple Treat- 
ment: A Significance Test for Linear Ranks," Journal of the 

American Statistical Association . LVIII (March, 1963), 216-230. 
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^Frederick Boersma, James DeJonge and Walter Stellwagen, 
"A Power Comparison of the F and L Tests," Psychological Review , 
LXXI (June, 1964), 503-513. 




CHAPTER III 



SIGNIFICANT OTHERS 

The identification of the others with whom the actor 
associates in a significant manner is a relevant question in any 
social psychological analysis of human behavior. This is of parti- 
cular consequence in the interaction theory which provides the 
frame of reference for this research. In order to test the hypo the 
sized relation between self-concept of ability and the perceived 
evaluation of others, it is desirable to have something more than 
an a prior assumption concerning the identification of relevant 
others in the social interaction of the subjects of our research. 

Much of the sociological and educational literature in- 
volving adolescents assumes that the peers become the primary 
reference group®^ at this age level. Although it is seldom made 
explicit, Coleman and others imply that parents decline as a rele- 
vant point of reference as adolescents move into the high school 
system. It is important therefore to know whether or not such 
changes do in fact occur before we analyze the impact of the per- 



®^James Coleman* The Adolescent Society . Glencoe, 111., 
‘ The Free Press, 1961. 
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ceived evaluation of relevant others on self concept of ability. 
Data which give some evidence on the identification of what we 
label "significant others" were attained for each year, grades 7 
through 12. These data were not obtained from all students in the 
7th grade and therefore not available for all the longitudinal 
population. The analysis which follows is based on the 
ponses given by the same students to two questions each year from 
8th grade through the 12th grade. 

Two questions were designed in such a manner that res- 
ponses would provide identifications of persons who were signifi- 
cant referents for respondents. 

Responses to these questions are labeled "General 
Significant Others" (GSO) and "Academic Significant Others (ASO) 
respectively. 

"There were many people who are important in our ll\^es. 

In the space below, list the NAMES of the people who 
you feel are important in YOUR life. Please indicate 
who each is." 

and: 

"There are many people who are concerned about how well 
young people do In school. In the space below, list the 
Names of the people you feel are concerned about how well 
you do in school . Please indicate who each person is. ' 

The data obtained from responses to these two questions 
over the five year period of the study provide the basis for 
testing several hypothesis and for ansr^erlng certain specific 
questions about the significant others adolescents. Although 
it was not the primary focus of our ."^aearch, the importance of 
knowledge about the referents of young people and the assumptions 
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made about adolescent society makes this analysis a major contri- 
bution of our research. It should be recognized, however, that 
the responses to the questions only identify the ’’others" who 
are "important" to the student and those "concerned" about their 
work in school. In neither instance did we ask for a ranking 
of relative importance or concern. 

Objectives of the Analysis 

Our previous reports®^ revealed the distribution of 
responses to the significant other questions in grades seven 
through ten. It was clear that parents were named in response to 
both questions by almost all students. The persistence or change 
in this and other patterns of significant others identification 
through the high school years is the first purpose of this 
analysis. The literature concerning adolescents suggests the 
hypotheses: 

3. 1 The proportion of students naming parents as 
important in their lives and concerned about 
how well they do in school will decline as 
the students progress through the high school 
years. 

3.2 The proportion of students naming peers as the 
"significant others" will increase as the 
students progress through high school. 

In addition to examining the changes in the persons identified 

as significant others, we also inquired if some of these changes 

are related to changes in the self-concept of ability, school 

®®Brookover, Paterson & Thomas, (1962) clt . , and 
Brookover, LaPere, Hamachek, Thomas & Erickson (1965), op . clt . 
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achievement, and aspirations of the students. Since parents were 
consistently named at each grade level by nearly all students, it 
was not possible to determine if changes in the identification 
of parents were related to changes in these variables. Similarly, 
changes in the identification of friends were so few that such an 
analysis was impossible. There were, however, sufficient changes 
from one grade level to another among students who mentioned 
teachers, to permit ua to explore the relation between these 
i changes and self-concept, achievement, and educational aspira- 

tions. 

Findings 

The proportions of males and females in the longitudinal 
population who identified various categories of others as "impor- 
tant in their lives" and as "concerned about how well they (the 
students) did in school" at each grade level are shown in 
Table 3.1 and 3.2. The findings concerning several categories 
are summarized below. 

Parents 

1. Parents were consistently named by 93% to 977o of 
the boys and 96% to 99% of the girls during grades 
8 through 12, in response to the question asking 
"who are important in your life. " 

2. Similarly, parents were consistently named by 957» 
to 97%. of the boys and 97% of the girls at each 
grade level, 8 through 12, in response to the 
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TABLE 3.1 

PERCENTAGE OF THE SAME STUDENTS AT EACH GRADE LEVEL 
WHO NAME AT LEAST ONE PERSON FROM EACH OF THE FOLLOWING CATEGORIES 
OF SIGNIFICANT OTHERS AS BEING IMPORTANT IN THEIR LIVES 
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Sex 


Males 

Females 


Males 

Females 


Males 

Females 


Males 

Females 


Males 

Females 


Males 

Females 


Males 

Females 


Males 

Females 


Males 

Females 




Categories of Others 
'.’General: Significant Others" 


Parent (s) : 


Age Level Relatives: 


Adult Relatives: 


Friends, Same Sex: 


Friends o Opposite Sex: 


Local Adults: 


Teachers in General: 


Other Academic Persons: 
'(Counselors, coaches, principals) 


Unclassified: (e.g. God, 

famous people, dogs, me, etc.) 






TABLE 3.2 

PERCENTAGE OF THE SAME STUDENTS AT EACH GRADE LEVEL 
WHO NAME AT LEAST ONE PERSON FROM EACH OF THE FOLLOWING CATEGORIES 
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"Academic Significant Others" 
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Teachers in General; 


Other Academic Peraons: 
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question asking stuidents to Identify who is 
"concerned about how well you do in school. " 

It is clear from these data that there was no significant change 
in the proportion of either male or female students Identifying 
one or both parents in response to either of the significant 
other questions. Furthermore, nearly all students named a 
parent or parents each year in response to both questions and 
parents were usually named first. Hypothesis 3.1 therefore is 
rejected. 

Friends 

1. There was a small increase in the proportion of 
boys who identified friends of the opposite sex 
as important in their lives during the five year 
period from 8th to 12th grade. The proportion of 
these boys who named friends of the same sex in 
response to this question declined from a high 

of 487. in the 9th grade to 277. in the 12th grade. 

2. A consistently higher proportion of the fevmlzB 
than the males named friends of both the same and 
opposite sex as important in their lives. There 
is, however, no conslstant trend in the propor- 
tion of girls naming either category of friends 
as important over the five year period. 

3. The proportion of these boys who identified friends 
of the same and opposite sex as concerned about 
how well the beys did in school increased from 
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the 8th to the 12th grade. The highest combined 
proportion naming friends, however, is only 337o 
occuring in the 12th grade. 

4. The proportion of females identifying girl friends 
as academically significant others is consistently 
higher than the proportion of males naming boy 
friends in response to this question. 

5. The proportion of females naming boy and girl 
friends as being concerned about how well they 
do in school increases over the five years, but 
the trend is not consistent in either category. 

The highest combined proportion of boy and girl 
friends, 6l7o, is named in the iJ.th grade. 

The evidence available from this population of adolescent students 
indicates that girls are more likely than boys to identify 
friends as significant others, but the difference in proportion 
is neither large nor consistent over the five years. 

The findings also give some support for the hypothesized 
Increase (hypothesis 3.2) in the proportion of students identify- 
ing peers as significant others. A greater proportion of both 
males and females name friends of one or both sexes as impor- 
tant in their lives than name friends of either or both sexes 
as concerned about how well they do in school. This suggests 
that the peer group may be more relevant in areas of behavior 
other than school performance. Although the proportion who name 
peers as academically significant others increases somewhat 
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over the years, it is never as high as the proportion identifying 
peers as general significant others. The consistantly higher 
proportion naming parents than peers as academically significant 
others indicates that parents are more likely to be relevant 
others in the area of academic behavior than are peers. Among 
those students for vrhom peers are academically significant 
others, many may be influenced by peers as much or more than by 
parents. 

Teachers and Other Academic Personnel 

1. There was a sharp decrease in proportion of both 
males and females who indicated teachers as aca- 
demically significant others. The proportion of 
females declined fromi 63% to 29%, and the propor- 
tion of males naming teachers declined from 60% 
to 267. during the five year period. 

2. There wa^ .imilar decrease in proportion of 
males and females who identified teachers as 
general significant others. This proportion 
declined from 38% to 187o for males, and 34% to 
16% for females over the five year period. 

3. At each grade level a slightly larger proportion 
of males than females identified at ieasx one 
teacher important in their lives (general signifi- 
cant other). 

4. There was no consistant difference in the propor- 
tions of males and females who Identified one or 
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more teachers as concerned about how well they 
did in school (academically significant other). 

5. Generally, a slightly larger proportion of males 
than females identified other academic personnel 
(counselors, coaches, principals, etc) as impor- 
tant in their lives, but the proportion is 157* or 
less for each year. 

6. The proportion of students both males and females, 
who name other academic personnel as concerned 
with how well they do in school is consistently 
greater than the proportion who name such persons 
as important in their lives. 

7. There are no consistent trends in the proportion 
naming other academic personnel as general or 
academically significant others over the five 
years. 

These data Indicate that teachers and other academic personnel 
are more likely to be identified as significant in the area of 
school performance than in the more general area considered when 
responding to the question '‘who is Important in your life." The 
proportion of boys naming school personnel of both categories in 
response to the latter question is slightly higher than the 
proportion of girls doing so. Although there is only slight 
variation in the proportion naming other academic personnel, the 
sharp decline in the proportion naming teachers in response to 
both questions suggest that the probability that school personnel 
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will be significant to students decreases during the secondary 
school years. At no time are they significant to as high a pro= 
portion of students as parents are, but again it must be recog- 
nised that teachers may be very significant for some students, 
particularly in the academic area of behavior. 

Other Relatives 

1. Approximately one-third of the boys and one-half 
of the girls named one or more adult relative 
(excluding parents) as important in their lives. 
These proportions varied somewhat from year to 
year, but there was no consistent trend among 
either the boys or the girls. 

2. Approximately one*half of the boys and three- 
fourths of the girls named relatives of their own 
age level as important in their lives. These 
proportions vary slightly, but show no consistent 
trend . 

3. Adult relatives are identified as academically 
significant others by a slightly larger propor- 
tion of the girls (31-55%) than the boys (27-37%) , 
but there is no consistent pattern of change among 
either the boys or the girls. 

4. Relatives of the same age level are also identified 
as academically significant others by a larger 
proportion of the girls (24-457.) than the boys 
(19-297.) , and boy proportions increase over the 
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five year period. 

When the evidence indicating that other relatives are signifi- 
cant others for large proportions of secondary school students 
is combined with the almost universal identification of parents 
as significant others, the importance of family members in aca- 
demic behavior as well as other areas of behavior is clearly indi- 
cated. Although others may be significant to these students, 
the probability that two or more members of the family are impor- 
tant to any one of them is certainly high. 

Local Adults 

A significant proportion of the students (15-32%) 
mentioned some adult not previously classified as Important in 
their lives and a smaller proportion (4-19%.) identified such a 
person as concerned about how well the student does in school. 

These adults have varied relationships with the students. In- 
cluded among these adults are neighbors, ministers, scout 
leaders, choir directors, and various other persons. No one 
type accounts for a large proportion. 

Relation of Changes in Significant Others and Academic Variables 

Although no theoretical basis was developed for hypothe- 
sizing that changes in the persons identified as significant others 
would be related to changes in self-concept of ability, grad^ 
point average, or educational aspiration, we proposed to explore 
this possibility when we undertook the longitudinal study. More 
relevant than the persons identified as significant is the perceived 



evaluations and expectations held by whoever Is significant. 

It' has been suggested that students for whom teachers 
become significant when they previously were not may change their 
school-related behavior. This suggestion assumes that teachers 
have particular relevance for academic achievement and related 
behavior. We ? \re therefore analyzed the data to determine If 
sttidents who named teachers as significant others after pre- 
viously not doing so change concomitantly in self-concept of 
ability, grade point average, and level of educational aspira- 
tion. The possibility of reverse changes was also examined. 

Our previous analysis and that reported in Chapter IV 
Indicate that changes in perceived evaluations were more likely 
to produce changes in self-concept of ability over a two year 
period than over a one year period. For this reason, changes 
over a two year period, 8th to 10th, 9th to 11th, and 10th to 
12th grades, were used. In order to determine if changes in 
SCA, GPA, and level of educational aspiration were associated 
with changes in the naming of teachers as significant others over 
2 year periods a chi-square procedure was used. Change from not 
mention to mention was coded plus and change from mention to not 
mention was coded minus. Cross-tabulated against this classifi- 
cation were plus, zero, and minus changes of one stanlne or more 
on SCA, GPA, and educational aspirations. Chi-square values were 
calculated for each variable, grades 8-10, 9-11, and 10-12, for 
a total of nine analyses. 

In none of the analyses were changes in the Identification 
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of teachers as significant others related to changes in self- 
concept of ability j school achievement, or level of educational 
aspiration. Thereforci, students who named a teacher as significant 
in the 8th grade but did not in the 10th grade were no more 
likely to have raised or lowered their grades during this period 
than students who had not named teachers in the 8th grade but did 
so in the 10th grade. The same conclusions hold for self-concept 
and educational aspiration as well as grade point average. 

And the same results were found for each two year period. 

We had intended to examine whether or not students who 
ceased to name their parents as significant others changed in 
academic performance, aspirations, and "ie If -concept, but so few 
students omitted parents as significant others that it was im- 
possible to explore this question. 

Summary 

Parents, more than any other dategory of persons, were 
identified on open-ended questions administered in a school 
setting as both "important in their lives" and "concerned about 
how well they (the students) do in school." Although we have no 
data on the relative influence of particular significant others, 
the consistent naming of parents by nearly all the students gives 
no support to the hypothesis that parents' influence declines in 
the adolescent years. Rather, our evidence suggests that parents 
continue to have great influence on their childrens ' academic 
behavior. Further evidence on this question is presented in 




Chapter IV and Chapter IX. 
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The proportion of students Identifying friends as aca- 
demically significant others increases in the later school years. 

«Hn 

This trend indicates that peers are more likely to be significant 
referents in school behavior as the students advance in high 
school. 

The proportion of students who named teachers as general 
or academically significant others decreased somewhat over the 
years. Although some students named teachers in later years who 
did not do so earlier, such changes in the identification of 
teachers as significant others were not related to changes in 
self-concept of ability, grade point average, or level of educa- 
tional aspirations. 

The almost xmiversal identification of parents and the 
high proportions of students naming other relatives as signifi- 
cant others emphasizes the importance of the family as a reference 
group for both school performance and other areas of behavior. 
However, it should not be concluded from our data that non- 
family members are unimportant. Among those for whom teachers, 
friends or other persons are significant, such persons may have 
as great or greater influence than parents or other family 
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CHAPTER IV 

PERCEIVED EVALUATIONS, SELF-CO'XEPT AND ACHIEVEMENT 

Throughout the period of the research reported in this and 
previous reports we have b'ien concerned with testing hypothec , a 
relevant to the social-psychological theory of ^ learning 

stated in chapter one* The major hypo^neses tested and the 
results of our analysis are presented in ». 'is chapter. The first 
section deals with the relationship between g^'neral self-concept of 
academic ability and achievement (GPA) ; the second section concerns 
perceived evaluation of others (parents, friends, ano teachers) 
as a source of self-conceptions and the relationships amcng these 
Vi^riables; and finally self-concept of academic ability as a 
variable intervening between the perceived evaluations of others 
and academic achievement (GPA), 

The Major Hypotheses 

1. Self-concept of academic ability is associate^ with 
academic achievement at each grade level. 

2. Changes In self-concept of academic ability are 
associated with parallel change in academic 



achievement. 



3. Self-concept of academic ability is a necessary but 

not sufficient condition for the occurance.of aca- 

% 

demic achievement. 

4. Student perceptions of the evaluations of their 
academic ability by others (parents, friends, and 
teachers) are associated with self-concept of 
academic ability at each grade level. 

5. Changes in the perceived evaluations of the 
students' academic ability by others (parents, 
friends, and teachers) are associated with 
parallel changes in self-concept of academic ability. 

On the assumption that self-concept of ability is an 
intervening variable between students' perceptions of the evalua- 
tions of their academic ability by others and academic achievement 
the following hypotheses are also to be tested; 

6. The associations between perceived evaluations by 
others and self-concept of academic ability are 
greater than the associations between self-concept of 
academic ability and achievement. 

7. The associations between self-concept of academic 
ability and achievement are greater than the asso- 
ciations betwe': ‘ perceived evaluations and achievement 

8. The association of changes in perceived evaluations 
with changes in self-concept of academic ability is 
greater than the association of perceived evaluation 
with changes in achievement. 
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9. The association of changes In self-concept of 
academic ability with changes In achievement Is 
greater than the association of changes In per- 
velved evaluations with changes In achievement. 

Also, several questions are posed Involving competing variables; 

1. To what extent does variation or change In 
socio-economic status, measured Intelligence or 
general self-esteem account for associations 
between SCA and GPA? 

2. Are changes in achievement level associated with 
changes In socio-economic status and measured 
intelligence? 

3. To what extent does variation in socio-economic 
status and measured intelligence account for 
associations between perceived evaljatlons and 
self-concept of academic ability? 

4. Do socio-economic status level, measured intelli- 
gence level, or school attended affect changes in 
self-concept of academic ability? 

5. Are changes in self-concept of ability associated with 
changes in socio-economic status and measured intelli- 
gence? 

Relation of Self-Concept of Academic Ability to Achievement 

Basic to the theory whicn we have sought to test are the 
three hypotheses concerned with the relation of self-conccpt of 
ability and school achievement. The results of the analysis rele- 
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vant to these hypotheses are presented in order. 

Hypothesis One ; Self-concept of academic ability is associated 

with academic achievement at each grade level. 

The correlations shown in table 4.1 are all positive and 
statistically significant beyond the .01 level. In grades 7, 8, 9, 
10, and 11 the correlations for males appear larger tlian those for 
females. Wliile a drop in correlation from the 11th to 12th grade 
of .57 to .49 is noted in the combined data, and correlations for 
males c’ops from .61 to .48, females show little change between 
those years. One can only speculate concerning this differential 
shift. In general, the relationship between SCA and GPA as summari- 
zed in correlational results shows consistency over the high school 
years. And in 5 out of 6 Instances the relationship is stronger 
among males. 



TABLE 4.1 

PEARSON PRODUCT MOMENT CORRELATIONS 
BETWEEN SELF-CONCEPT OF ACADEMIC ABILITY 
AND GR/kDE POINT AVERAGE 
AMONG ^lALES AND FEMALES 
IN THE LONGITUDINAL POPULATION 
GRADES 7-12 



Grade 


Combined 
N = Approx. 562 


Males 

N = Approx. 255 


Females 

N = Approx. 307 


7 th 


.58 


.62 


.55 


8 th 


.55 


.63 


.52 


9tb 


.56 


.62 


.55 


10th 


.53 


.62 


.53 


11th 


.57 


.61 


.59 


12 th 


.49 


.48 


.58 



O 



All r's are significant beyond .01 level. 
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Hypothesis Two : Change in self-concept of academic ability is 

associated with parallel change in academic 
achievement. 

In order to test the above hypothesis changes were tabu- 
lated for SCA and GPA over one and two year periods. As indicated 
in Chapter II this analysis is based on students in the middle 
three stanines on both variables in the first year in order to 
control for regression effects. Tables 4.2 and 4.3 illustrate 
the direction, magnitude, and cell-distributions of these change 
analyses summarized in Table 4.4. 



TABLE 4.2 

CHANGES IN SELF-CONCEPT OF ACADEMIC ABILITY 
BY CHANGES IN GRADE POINT AVERAGE 
FROM GRADE 8 TO 9 
AMONG MALE AND FEMALE STUDENTS 
IN MIDDLE '^TANTNES GRADE 8 



Changes 


Changes in GPA 
8th and 9th grade 

0 


+ 


Totals 


+ 


38 A 
(41.92) 


16 B 
(17.41) 


29 C 
(23.16) 


83 


Changes in 0 
Self-Concept 
8th to 9th 


37 D 
(36.81) 


12 E 
(14.85) 


23 F 
(20.34) 


72 


grade 


39 G 
(35.27) 


19 H 
(14.23) 


11 I 
(19.49) 


69 


Totals 


114 


47 


63 


224 



Expected frequences in parenthesis 
« 8.64 .10>p>.05 



er|c 




a 
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TABLE 4.3 

CHANGES IN SELF-CONCSFT OF ACADEMIC ABILITY 
BY CHANGES IN GRADE POINT AVERAGE 
BETWEEN GRADES 8 AND 10 
AMONG MALE AND FEMALE STUDENTS 
IN'^DDLE.’STANINESOGBADE) 









Changes 






Changes in GPA 












8th to 10th grade 










0 


+ 


Totals 




+ 


34 A 


22 B 


45 C 


62 






(41.93) 


(25.25) 


(33.82) 




Changes 












in Self- 


0 


24 D 


18 E 


19 F 


61 


Concept 




(25.33) 


(15.25) 


(20.42) 




8th to 












10th 


- 


35 G 


16 H 


11 I 


101 


grade 




(25. 74) 


(15.50) 


(20,76) 


- 


Totals 




93 


56 


75 


224 



Expected frequences in parenthesis 
» 14.21 pCOI 



The observed frequencies in cells C and G of these tables 
should exceed the expected frequencies and the observed frequencies 
in cells A and I should be less than the expected frequencies if 
the hypotheses of associated changes Is supported. 

The findings suonnarized in Table 4,4 support the general 
hypothesis that changes in self-concept of academic ability are 
associated with changes in GPA. Although the deviations of obser- 
ved from expected frequenciee are generally in the hypothesized 
direction, in three instances change over one year periods were 
not significant at the .05 level. However, in every in8^ance of 
the test concomitant changes exceeded expected frequencies and 
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TABLE 4.4 

SUMMARY OF ASSOCIATIONS BETWEEN CHANGES IN SELF-CONCEPT OF ABILITY 
AND GRADE POINT AVERAGE OVER ONE AND TWO YEAR PERIOD 
DURING 8TH TO 12TH GRADES 
AMONG STUDENTS IN MIDDLE STANINISS 
OF BOTH VARIABLES IN FIRST YEAR 



Change 

Period 


X2 


N 


Probability 
less than 


Direction of 
Relation 


8-9 


8.64 


224 


.10 


Positive 


8-10 


14.21 


224 


.05 


fl 


9-10 


7.98 


167 


.10 


fl 


9-11 


22.57 


167 


.05 


1 

If ^ 


10-11 


21.82 


175 


.05 


If 


10-12 


29.95 


175 


.05 


M 


11-12 


5.86 


168 


.25 


- 



contrary changes appeared less often than would be expected by 
chance alone. Associated changes in SCA and GPA are stronger over 
the 2 year periods than over 1 year periods. Apparently time is a 
factor in the degree of concomitant change shown by these two 
variables. 

Another test of the hypothesis that changes in SCA are 
accompanied by similar changes in GPA was undertaken using trends 
over three year periods. In order to accomplish this, data on all 
longitudinal subjects were examined for three year monotonic trends 
on SCA. Any subject whose raw score in SCA showed a constant 
increase or decrease over a three year period was identified, and 
hifi! GPA's noted. These subjects were pooled and divided into ran- 
dom groups of four. Then GPA’s were averaged within each rtjidom 
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group and ranked over the three years* It was hypothesized that a 
decreasing SCA score-pattern from grade 7 through grade 9, for 
example, should show a corresponding trend In ranked GPA'e over 
the random groups. Data In Table. 4. 5 summarizes these results 
for Increasing and decreasing SCA scores over all three year 
periods (7-9, 8-10, 9-11, 10-12). 

TABLE 4.5 

SUMMARY OF "L" TEST RESULTS FOR GPA 
WHEN SCA SCORES SHOW ASCENDING OR DESCENDING MONOTONICITY 

OVER 3 YEAR PERIODS 



Hypothesized 

Rankings 


Basis for 
Hypothesized 
Ranking 


Assumed 

Dependent 

Variable 


No. of 
Random 
Groups 


Critical 
Value of 
L p .05 


Observed 

L 

Value 


7<:8C9 


SCA Ascending 


GPA 


20 


251 


252 


8<9<'10 


SCA Ascending 


GPA 


14 


178 


163 NS 


9^10'«;;ii 


SCA Ascending 


GPA 


10 


125 


139 


10r;llC12 


SCA Ascending 


GPA 


14 


178 


180 


7^85^9 


SCA Descending 


GPA 


10 


128 


128 


8>9>10 


SCA Descending 


GPA 


20 


251 


263 


9>10^11 


SCA Descending 


GPA 


24 


300 


328 


io::=^ii^i2 


SCA Descending 


GPA 


29 


361 


242 NS 


In 


3 out of 4 tests. 


an ascending trend 


In SCA was 


paralleled 



(P<T05) by an ascending trend in GPA's. This technique makes no 
test of the magnitude of these trends nor size of Interval between 
ranks. Only the likelihood of a hypothesized systematic ordering 
as opposed to a random ordering Is tested. Similarly, In 3 out of 
4 tests a GPA ranking fits a hypothesized descending monotonlc trend 
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based on SCA score patterns. On the basis of this analysis there 
appears to be no difference between increasing or decreasing trends 
in fall SCA scores as far as the likelihood of their being matched 
by similar trends in winter GPA's. 

These analyses provide substantial support for the hypo- 
thesis that changes in SCA are associated with parallel changes in 
GPA. Although only one out of four of the one year tests of asso- 
ciation of changes in SCA and GPA were significant at the .05 level 
or less (Table 4.4) examination of the data indicates that the 
direction of the deviation of observed from expected frequencies 
was consistent with the hypothesis. Over 2 years, a similar 
analysis yielded significant associations at the .05 probability 
level (Table 4.4) between changes in SCA and GPA in 3 out of 3 
tests. Eight tests for trends in GPA over 3 years paralleling 
ascending and descending monotonlc trends in SCA yielded 6 tefits 
significant at the .05 level, and one test with a probability 
beyond the .10 level. These findings clearly support hypothesis 
two. 



Hypothesis three ; Self-concept of academic ability is a necessary 

but not a sufficient condition for the occurance 
of academic achievement. 

The basic theory presented in Chapter I postulates that 
an adequate self-concept of ability is anedessary but not suffi- 
cient condition for high school achievement. In order to test 
this the students in the longitudinal population were classified 
in two categories of high and low self-concept and two categories 
of high and low grade point average. 



TABLE 4. 6 

SELF-CONCEPT OF ABILITY BY GRADE POINT AVERAGE IK STANINE CATEGORIES 
DEMONSTRATING THE NECESSARY BUT NOT SUFFICIENT RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN VARIABLES 
IN GRADES 8 THROUGH 12 AMONG LONGITUDINAL POPULATION 
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The cutting point for SCA was empirically determined using 
the eighth grade data. This criteria, stanlnes 1>4 vs. stanlnes 
5-9, W &0 "hen used throughout the analysis for later years. If a 
1-3 stanlne cutting point had been used, there would have been 
;sero subjects scoring low on SCA and high on GFA. 

Table 4.6 shows the tabulations of high and low SCA by 
high and low GFA. At each grade level high SCA scores (stanlnes 
5-9) appear in conjunction with both high (stanlnes 7-9) and low 
(stanlnes 1-6) GFA's. Low GFA's are nearly equally distributed 
among those with high or low self concepts. However , less than 
7% of the students who exhibited low SCA's (stanlnes 1-4) at any 
grade level attained subsequent high grade-point averages (stanlnes 
7-9). 

In summary, only rarely did a student have a low self 
concept of academic ability In the fall and high academic grades 
at the end of the semester. On the. other hand, a large proportion 
of students who scored high on SCA had comparatively low GFA. The 
necessary but not sufficient relationship of SCA to GFA is there- 
fore supported by this analysis. 

Competing Variables Accounting for Achievement 

Both social-economic status and measured intelligence 
are long noted correlates of grade-point average. We have there- 
fore examined the effect of controlling for each of these variables 
on the relation between self-concept of ability and grade point 
average. Similar analysis has been made to determine the effect 
of controlling for self-concept of ability on the correlation between 
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each of these competing variables and grade point average. 
Socio-Economic Status 

First we examine the effect of controlling for socio- 
economic status on the correlation between self-concept of ability 
and grade point average and the control of SCA on the correlation 
between SES and GPA, 

Table 4,7 presents first-order partial correlations 
controlling for SES in the SCA-GPA relationship and controlling 
for SCA in the SES-GPA relationship. Control for variation in 
SES reduced the correlation between SCA and GPA from .55 to .52 
in the 8th grade; ,56 to .53 in the 9th grade; ,53 to ,52 in 
the 10th grade; .57 to .55 in the 11th grade; and .49 to .47 in 

the 12th grade. These very small reductions indicate that 

variation in SES accounts for very little, if any, of the SCA-GPA 
relationship. 

Interestingly enough, control for variation in SCA sub- 
stantially reduces the SES-GPA relationship. By controlling for 
SCA the SES-GPA relationship is reduced from .25 to ,14 in the 8th 
grade; .26 to .15 in the 9th grade; .17 to .07 in the 10th grade; 
and ,18 to .09 in the 11th grade; and .17 to .07 in the 12th grade. 

As a further test of the effect of SES on the grade point 

average we have examined whether or not changes in academic achieve- 
ment (GPA) are associated with changes in socio-economic status. 

The results of the first analysis directed toward this question 
are summarized in Table 4.8, page 98. Since none of the chi- 
square values are significant at the ,05 level we cannot Justify 
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TABLE 4.7 

CORRELATIONS BETWEEN SELF-CONCEPT 
OF ACADEMIC ABILITY GRADE POINT AVERAGE 
AND SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS 
IN GRADES 8 THROUGH 12 
AMONG THE LONGITUDINAL POPULATION 



Variables 

1, Self-Concept of Ability (Fall) 

2, Grade Point Average (Winter) 

3, Socio-economic Status (Fall) N ■ 562 Males and 

Females Combined 





Zero Order 


First Order 


8th Grade 


^12 = .55 


^^12. 3 .52 




ri3 = .26 






^23 =..25 


^23.1 .14 


9th Grade 


^12 « .56 


^^12. 3 = .53 




^13 = .23 






^23 = .26 


T23.1 = .15 


10th Grade 


ri2 =-• .53 


^^12. 3 = .52 




ri3 = .21 






^23 - .18 


^23.1 » .07 


11th Grade 


^12 = .57 


ri2 3 = .55 




ri3 = .23 






^23 = ,18 


^^23.1 = .09 


12th Grade 


^12 « .49 


ri2.3 = .47 




^13 = .19 






r23 “ .17 


r23. 1 = .07 
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any contention of a direct relationship between these variables. 



TABLE 4.8 

SUMMARY OF CHI-SQUARE ANALYSIS OF CHANGES IN SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS 
AND GRADE POINT AVERAGE OVER ONE AND IWO YEAR PERIODS 
AMONG STUDENTS IN MIDDLE STANIN)SS 
ON BOTH VARIABLES IN FIRST YEAR 



Change 

Period 


x2 


N 


Probability 


8-9 


.77 


125 


NS 


8-10 


3.44 


125 


NS 


9-10 


4,97 


113 


NS 


9-11 


3.13 


113 


NS 


10-11 


.06 


104 


NS 


10-12 


1.23 


104 


NS 


11-12 


4.98 


93‘ 


NS 



A test for parallel trends on SES and GPA over varying 
time periods is summarized in Table 4.9. The method of this 
analysis is the same as that used with SCA and GPA trends. Sub- 
jects who showed ascendin'; and descending monotonic trends in SES 
over 3 year periods were identified. Ascending or descending 
monotonicity was determined by ranking raw scores for random 
groups on SES without regard to magnitude of difference. Subjects 
who showed three consecutive years where SESxL>-SESx2I> SES^^S or 
SES2^1 -^SESjj2c^ESx 3 were considered to show a trend on SES. This 
pool of subjects was then broken into random groups whose GPA's 
were calculated for the 3 years and ranked. The L test was used 
to determine x^rhether overall GPA rankings fit the hypothesized 
ranking. Table 4.9 shows that in none of six tests of three 
consecutive year trends in SES is there a conseci ive 3 year trend 



in GPA. 
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Similarly Table 4.9 shows that SES trends, when defined 
with scores separated by one year, (Grades 8, 10, and 12) were 
not accompanied by paralleled trends in GPA. 



TABLE 4.9 

SUMMARY TABLE OF L TEST RESULTS FOR GPA 
WEEN SES SCORES SHOVJ 
ASCENDING OR DESCENDING MONOTOMICITY 
OVER 3 YEAR PERIODS 



Basis for 
Rankings 
Grade Level 
Trends in SES 


Dependent 

Variable 


No. Random 
Application 


Critical L 
Value p.05 


Observed 

L 

Value 


8^9^10 


GPA 


10 


125 


108 NS 


9'<10C11 


GPA 


6 


79 


76 NS 


10C11<^12 


GPA 


6 


79 


68 NS 


8i>9::i>10 


GPA 


8 


104 


93 NS 


9>10::i-*ll 


GPA 


8 


104 


87 NS 


101 ^. 11 :::^ l 2 


GPA 


16 


202 


199^NS 


8 <: 10 '^ 1.2 


GPA 


9 


116 


122 NS 


8 > 10>.12 


GPA 


11 


141 


123 NS 



The evidence from these analyses of the relation of 
reported change in socio-economic status and grade point average 
does not justify any conclusion of relationship. 

Measured Intelligence 

Since measured intelligence has been found to be associated 
with both grade point average and self-concept of ability, partial 
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correlations were calculated to control for the effect of IQ 
variation on the SCA-GPA relationship. This has been done at 
grade levels where intelligence test scores were available (9 
and 11). As shown in Table 4.10, controlling for IQ results in 
a decrease in the SCA-GPA relationship in grade 9 from .57 to .41. 
However, an even more substantial reduction from .50 to .31 is 
noted when we control for variation in SCA in the IQ-GPA relation- 
ship, In the 11th grade control for IQ in the SCA-GPA relation- 
ship yields a .57 to .39 decrease, but control for SCA in the IQ- 
GPA relationship results in a .52 to .28 decrease. In general, 
control for IQ in the SCA-GPA relationship suggests that IQ has 
less influence on the SCA-GPA relationship than SCA does on the 
IQ-GPA relationship. 



TABLE 4.10 

CORRELATION BETWEEN SELF-CONCEPT OF ACADEMIC ABILITY, 
GRADE POINT AVERAGE AND MEASURED INTELLIGENCE 

GRADES 9 AND 11 



Variable 

1. 

2. 

3. 


Self-concept ability (Fall) 
Grade point average (Winter) 
Measured intelligence (Fall) 












Zero 




First 


order 


Grade ^ 


ri2 = 


.57 


^12. 3 


= .41 


N = 


421 














ri3 = 


.53 










^23 = 


,50 


^23.1 


= .31 


Grade 11 


^^12 - 


.57 


^12.3 


= .39 


N = 


325 














^3 = 


.60 










^23 = 


.52 


>^23.1 


00 

C^l 

• 

u 
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since IQ measures for two grade levels were available for 
some subjects, a change analysis was conducted using IQ and GPA 
data with a fluctuation of one stanlne or more being defined as 
change. The data In Table 4.11 show that while deviations of 
obser^/ed from expected frequencies are generally In the direction 
supportive of a hyoothesls of concomitant change In these varia- 
bles, the overall chi-square value Is not statistically signifi- 
cant at the .05 level. 



TABLE 4.11 

CHI-SQUARE ANALYSIS OF ASSOCIATION 
BETWEEN CHANGES IN MEASURED INTELLIGENCE AND GRADE POINT AVERAGE 

FROM GRADES 9 TO 11, 

AMONG MALE AND FEMALE STUDENTS 

IN THREE MIDDLE STANINE 
ON BOTH VARIABLES IN 9TH GRADE 



Changes 


«*« 


Changes in GPA 
9th to 11th Grades 
0 


4- 


Totals 


Changes + 


7 


3 


11 


21 


in IQ 

9th to 0 


7 


3 


10 


20 


11th 


13 


11 


6 


30 




27 


17 


27 


71 


» 8.37 


P:>. 05 


NS 







Since we have noted above that change In self-concept of ability 
is associated with change in grade poj.nt average over a two year 
period, it appears that self-concept may be more functional in 
affecting grade point average than measured intelligence. 
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General Self “Concept 

As indicated in Chapter I we have assumed that a speci- 
fic aspect of ,3€ If-concept involved in academic ability was more 
related to academic achievement than more global self-concepts. 

We have from time to time tested this assiimption using other 
self-concept measures. In the fall of the 12th grade we used 
Rosenberg’s®^ s(ilf-esteera scale as the multifactor or general 
self-concept measure. 

Correlations between Rosenberg's measure of "self- 
esteem," self-concept of academic ability and grade point average 
are shown in Table 4,12, An already laiti correlation (.20) between 

TABLE 4,12 

CORRELATION BE WEEN SELF-ESTEEM SELF-CONCEPT 
OF ACADEMIC ABILITY GRADE POINT AVERAGE 
AMONG LONGITUDINAL POPULATION 
IN GRADE 12 



Variable N =» 534 

1, 12th Grade SCA (Fall) 

2, 12th Grade GPA (Winter) Males & Females 

3, 12th Grade Measure of "Self Esteem" Combined 

(Fall) 



Zero order 


First 


order 


• 

II 

CM 

1 ^ 


^12,3 


“ .46 


^13 = ,31 






^23 = ,20 


^13,2 


= .06 



87 

Princeton, 



Morris Rosenberg, Society and The Adolescent Self-Image , 
N. J. , Princeton University Press, 1965, 
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self-esteem and GPA is reduced to near 2sero (.06) when variation 
in SCA is controlled while only a small reduction in correlation 
(.49 to .46) appears when variation in the "self-esteem" measure 
is controlled in the SCA-GPA relationship. It is clear from this 
analysis that self-concept of ability is more highly correlated 
with achievement than general self-esteem. In fact the latter 
shares little variation with GPA when SCA is controlled. 

Summary 

1. The use of partial correlation as a means of 
statistically controlling for variations in SES in the SCA-GPA 
relationship yields very slight reductions at each grade level. 

2. Utilization of same method, but controlling for 
variation in SCA, reduces the SES-GPA relationship to near zero 
at each grade level. 

3. Control for variation in "seli-esteem" has little 
effect upon the SCA-GPA correlation while control for SCA in the 
"Self-esteem" GPA relationship yields a negligible correlation 

o f . 06 . 

4. Control for variation in SCA resulted in larger 
reductions in the relationship between IQ and GPA than did 
control for IQ in the SCA-GPA relationship. 

5. Changes in SES are unrelated to changes in GPA over 
ore, two, three, or five year periods. 

6. Changes in IQ between the 9th and 11th grades are 
not associated with changes in GPA between those grades. 
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Relation of Perceived Evaluations 
to Self-Concept of Academic Ability 



Basic to the social psychological theory underlying 
this research is the relation between the evaluations of others 
and self-concept of ability. We have therefore tested the major 
hypothesis involved and examined the effect of other variables on 
this relationship. 



Hypothesis Four ; Student's perceptions of the evaluations of 

Ltheir academic ability by others (parents, 
friends, and teachers) are associated with 
self-concepts of academic ability at each 
grade level. 

Data in Table 4,13 show that for the combined group the 
yearly correlations between perceived parental evaluations and SCA 
range from ,58 to ,76; for the males from ,64 to ,73; and for 
females from ,76 to ,79, All of these correlations are statis- 
tically significant beyond the ,05 level. The correlations are 
of a consistent magnitude through grades 8, 9, 10, 11 and 12, 

And at each grade level the correlations are slightly higher 
for females than for males. 



TABLE 4,13 

PEARSON PRODUCT MOMENT CORRELATIONS 
BETWEEN PERCEIVED PARENTAL EVALUATIONS 
AND SELF-CONCEPT OF ACADEMIC ABILITY 
GRADES 8-12 FOR LONGITUDINAL POPULATION 



Total Males Females 

N=Approx, 562 N°=Approx, 255 N “Approx, 307 



8th 


.71 


9 th 


,76 


10th 


,73 


11th 


.73 


12 th 


.58 



All r's significant beyond , 



.64 


.76 


.73 


.79 


.70 


.76 


..69 


.76 


.69 


.76 



level 



er|c 
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In Table 4,14 it can be seen that the correlations 
between perceived friends' evaluations and SCA increased gradijially 
and systematically from 8 through grade 12 for both boys and girls. 
As was the case for perceived parental evaluations, the females 
show a higher correlation between perceived friends' evaluations 
and SCA at each grade level. All correlation coefficients were 
statistically significant (,05 level). 



TABLE 4,14 

PEABISON PRODUCT MOMENT CORRELATIONS 
BETWEEN PERCEIVED FRIENDS' EVALUATIONS 
AND SELF-CONCEPT OF ABILITY 
GRADES 8-12 FOR LONGITUDINAL POPULATION 



Total Males 

N "Approx, 562 N»Approx, 255 



Females 
N-Approx, 307 



8th 


.50 


9 th 


.61 


10 th 


.68 


11th 


.72 


12 th 


.77 



All r's significant beyond ,05 level 



,36 
,58 
, 66 
,70 
,71 



.65 

.66 

.70 

.76 

,76 



No systematic increase or decrease in correlatipns 
between perceived teachers' evaluations and self-concept of 
ability was noted over the 5 years (Table 4,15). Unlike the 



TABLE 4.15 

PEARSON PRODUCT -MOMENT CORRELATIONS 
BETWEEN PERCEIVED TEACHERS' EVALUATIONS 
AND SELF-CONCEPT OF ACADEMIC ABILIK 
GRADES 8-12 FOR LONGITUDINAL POPULATION 



Grade 


Total 

N=Approx, 562 


Males 

N"Approx, 255 


Females 
N=Approx, 307 


8th 


.59 


.50 


. 70 


9 th 


.59 


.55 


. 63 


10 th 


.66 


.69 


. 63 


11th 


.61 


.65 


. 57 


12 th 

A 1 1 ^ « 


.63 


.64 


.63 



All r's significant beyond ,05 level 
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results for parents and friends, feiaales did not show consistently 
higher correlations than males for teacher evaluations and self- 
concept. All coefficients are statistically significant beyond the 
.05 level. 

Comparison of the correlation of perceived evaluations 
of parents, friends, and teachers with SCA over the longitudinal 
period indicate that correlations with parents evaluations remained 
relatively constant, while those with friends evaluations increased 
until at grade 12 they were slightly higher than the correlations 
between perceived parental evaluations and self-concept of ability. 
The correlations between perceived teachers evaluations and SCA 
were slightly lower than the others except in the 8th grade. 

Interrelation of Others' Evaluations . -- Since the items 
measuring perceived evaluations of parents, friends and teachers are 
of similar wording and format, one might suspect that they are all 
measuring the same thing. For this reason we have sought to deter- 
mine the extent to which they are independent variables and the 
extent to which they independently affect self-concept of ability. 

The correlation matrix in the appendix illustrates a high associa- 
tion between the perceived evaluations of academic ability of 
parents, friends, and teachers, with correlations ranging as follows: 

PPEVxPFEV .54 to .68 

PPEVxPTEV .55 to .63 

PTEVxPFEV .51 to .64 

Although these correlations are moderately high, more 
than 50% of the variation in PPEV is not shared with PFEV even under 
the condition of highest correlation (.68). The same holds true for 
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the correlations between the other evaluation variables. 

We noted in Chapter III thiit parents are identified as 
significant others by nearly all students at all grade levels but 
there was variation in the proportion who named friends and 
teachers. Because of the persistance in the identification of 
parents we have examined the affect of controlling the perceived 
evaluation of teachers and friends on the correlation between 
perceived parental evaluation and sell-concept of ability. As 
noted in Table 4.16 the first order correlation in each case 
remains .45 or above except in the senior year. In the latter 
year, however, the correlations between PPEV and SCA for males 
and females irately are decidedly higher than for the combined 



TABLE 4.16 

CORRELATIONS BETWEEN PERCEIVED PARENTAL EVALUATION 
AND SELF-CONCEPT OF ABILITY 
WITH PERCEIVED FRIENDS AND TEACHERS EVALUATIONS 
PARTIALLED OUT FOR GRADES 8 THROUGH 12 



1 

2 

3 

4 


= PPEV 
= SCA 
= PFEV 
^ PTEV 




Control 

PFEV 


Variable 

PTEV 






Zero Order 


1st Order 1st Order 


Grade 




^12 


ri2.3 


ri2.4 


8 




.71 


.60 


.57 


9 




.76 


.62 


.63 


10 




.73 


.49 


.54 


11 




.72 


.45 


.53 


12 




.58 


.25 


.32 


groups o 


Table 4. 17 


shows the correlations 


beti'jeen both perceived 



friends and teachers evaluations and self "concept of ability with 
perceived parents evaluations partialled out. In general the 
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effect of variations in perceived friends and teachers evaluations 
on SCA are substantially reduced by controlling perceived parents 
evaluationc But it will be noted that partialling out the effect 
of variation in PFEV tends to reduce the PPEV-SCA correlation 
somewhat more in later years. Conversely, when variation in PPEV 
is partialled out of the PFEV-SCA relationship, less effect is 
evident as grade level increases. 



TABLE 4.17 

CORRELATION BETWEEN PERCEIVED FRIENDS EVALUATION AND 

SELF-CONCEPT OF ABILITY 
AND BETWEEN PERCEIVED TEACHERS EVALUATION AND 
SELF-CONCEPT OF ABILITY 

WITH PERCEIVED PARENT EVALUATION PARTIALLED OUT 
FOR GRADES 8 THROUGH 12 





PFEV 


-SCA 


PTEV 


-SCA 


Grade 


ri2 


ri2. 3 


ri2 


ri2, 3 


8 


.50 


.19 


.39 


. 34 


9 


.61 


. 30 


,59 


.32 


10 


.68 


.35 


.66 


.37 


11 


.72 


.45 


.61 


.29 


12 


.77 


.61 


.63 


.42 



Thus, the imperfect sharing of variation among „ne 
perceived evaluation scales and the differential effects of 
partialling do not confirm the view that these measures are one 
and the same. A change in the magnitude of influence on SCA by 
parents and friends, with friends gaining in the later high school 
years is also apparent. 
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Hypothesis Five ; Change in students' perceptions of the evalua- 
tions of their academic ability by others 
(parents, friends, and teachers) are associated 
with parallel changes in self-concepts of ability. 

Testing this hypothesis involved using the same tech- 
nique of cross-tabulating plus, zero, and minus changes on the 
variables as was shown under Hypothesis two. Procedures used in 
defining change are discussed in the methodology section. In 
each of the 21 tests appearing in Table 4.18 confirmation of 
Hypothesis five is evident. Over both one and two year periods 
changes in students' perceptions of the evaluations of their 
academic ability by parents, friends, and teachers are associated 
with like changes in self-concept of academic ability. The co- 
efficients of contingency range from approximately .30 to over .50. 
The variations in magnitude of association for the three sets of 
perceived evaluations are not systematic enough to warrant any 
conclusion concerning the relative influence of parents, teachers, 
or friends over the high school years. Neither is there any 
apparent trend in magnitude of associations over the 5 years. 
Association of changes over two year periods are not consistently 
stronger than over one year as was the case for the SCA-GPA rela- 
tionship described earlier. 

Separate analysis of change in perceived evaluations 
and SCA for males and females indicated only one significant dif- 
ference by sex from the findings for the combined population. 



O 
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TABLE 4.18 

SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS FOR ASSOCIATION 
- ...BE'D^JEEN CHANGgS IN PPEV , PFEV , AND.PTEV . 

AND CHANGES IN ' SELF-CONCEPT CF ACADEMIC ABILITY 
OVER 1 AND 2 YEAR PERIODS 
AMONG STUDENTS IN MIDDLE THREE STANINES 
ON EACH VARIABLE IN FIRST TEAR 



Change 

Period 




N 


Probability 
less than 




Perceived 


Parental Evaluation x 


SCA 


1 8-9 


59.26 


265 


.05 


1 8-10 


39.36 


210 


.05 


2 9-10 


37.38 


218 


.05 


3 9-11 


21.54 


154 


,05 


2 10-11 


27. 37 


206 


.05 


1 10-12 


47.81 


144 


.05 


3 11-12, 


34.81 


212 


.05 




Perceived 


Friends' Evaluations x SCA 


2 8-9 


34.30 


268 


.05 


2 8-10 


35.11 


210 


.05 


3 9-10 


27.58 


226 


.05 


1 9-11 


40.04 


154 


.05 


3 10-11 


26.37 


229 


.05 


3 10-12 


34.95 


144 


.05 


2 11-12 


55.85 


241 


.05 




Perceived 


Teachers' Evaluations 


X SCA 


3 8-9 


21.07 


272 


.05 


3 8-10 


32.55 


210 


.05 


1 9-10 


43.24 


236 


.05 


2 9-11 


28.20 


154 


.05 


1 10-11 


33.13 


222 


.05 


2 10-12 


35.44 


144 


.05 


1 11-12 


62.71 


265 


.05 



Summary 



1. The hypothesis that students' perceptions of the 
evaluations of their academic ability by others (parents 5 friends , 
and teachers) are associated with self-concepts of academic ability 
was confirmed in 15 tests. 
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2. The correlations between perceived parental evaluation 
and SCA were above .70 for the combined group except in the 12 th 
grade. There the separate correlations for males and females were 
especially as high as otheryears but the combined correlation was 
substantially lower. The correlations for females were slightly 
higher than for males at each grade level. 

3. The correlation between perceived friends" evaluations 
and SCA increased gradually but systematically from grades 8-12 
(.50 to ..77) with females again showing higher correlations than 

males. 

4. While the PPEV-SCA correlation is larger than the 
PFEV-SCA correlation in the eight and ninth grades, the reverse 

begins to show in the later years. 

5. The imperfect sharing of variation between the three 

perceived evaluations scales and the differential effects of 
partial correlation methods using PFEV, PTEV, or PPEV as control 
variables suggests that these are somewhat distinct from one 
another. 

6. The hypothesis that change in perceived evaluations 
of ability is associated with like change in SCA was confirmed in 
each of 21 tests. 

Com peting Variables Accounting for Variation in Self-Concept 

It is clear from the foregoing analysis that self-concept 
of ability is consistently related to the perceived evaluations 
of others and that changes in the two variables are likely to 
occur together. Since socio-economic status and measured intelli 




TABLE 4.19 

CORRELATIONS BETWEEN PERCEIVED EVALUATIONS BY OTHERS 
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gence are also known to be correlated with self-concept, we have 
analyzed the extent to which the correlations between the per^ 
ceived evaluations of others (parents,, friends, and teachers) 
and SCA are reduced by controlling for variation in SES and IQ. 

Table 4.19 summarizes the results of partialling out the 
effect of variation in SES on the FPEVxSCA, PFEVxSCA, and PTEVxSCA 
correlations. In all 15 instances inconsequential reductions 
occur, so there is clear evidenc.e that: perceived evaluations are 
related to self-concept independently of socio-economic status. 

Correlations between perceived evaluations and self- 
concept of ability in 9th and 11th grade are shown in Table 4.20. 

TABLE 4.20 

CORRELATION BETl^JEEN PERCEIVED EVALUATIONS 
OF PARENTS, FRIENDS AND TEACHERS 
AND SELF-CONCEPT OF ABILITY 
WITH MEASURED INTELLIGENCE PARTLALLED OUT 
IN 9TH AND IITH GRADE 



Variables 

It 


- Perceived 

- Perceived 

- Perceived 


Parents Evaluation 
Friends Evaluation 
Teachers Evaluation 


2. Self-Concept 

of Ability 

3. Measured 

Intelligence 


Grade 




Zero Order 


1st Order 


9th Parents 




np2 = 


.73 


rip2.3 = .69 


Friends 




= 


. 61 


*lf2.3 = .54 


Teachers 






.59 


ri<-2.3 = .51 


11th Parents 




^lp2 = 


.73 


rip2.3 = .56 


Friends 




^'lf2 = 


CM 

• 


^lf2.3 ^ .58 


Teachers 




^lt-2 = 


.61 


rit-2.3 = .48 



O 
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The zero order correlation v/hich range from .73 to .59 are reduced 
to .69 to o48 by partialling out the effect of variation in 
measured intelligence. Eleventh grade correlations show greater 
first order reductions than do those for . ninth grade. In all 
instances the first order correlations between perceived evalua- 
tiPns and SCA remain statistically significant and above ,48 in 
magnitude. 

The correlations between meanured intelligence and self- 
concept of ability were .51 in the 9th grade and .59 in che 11th. 
As shown in Table 4.21 these correlations are reduced less by 
partialling out perceived teachers evaluations than by partialling 
out perceived parents and friends evaluations. When variation in 

TABLE 4.21 

CORRELATIONS BETWEEN MEASURED INTELLIGENCE 
AND SELF-CONCEPT OF ABILITY 
WITH THE EFFECT OF VARIATION 
IN PERCEIVED EVALUATIONS CONTROLLED 



First Order IQ x SCA 

Zero Order PPEV PFEV PTEV 

Grade m. X SCA Controlled Controlled Contiolled 



9 th 


,51 


.29 


.40 


.40 


11th 


.59 


.36 


.30 


.45 



PPEV is partialled out of the 9th grade IQ-SCA relationship, it is 
reduced from .51 to .29 and the 11th grade correlation declines 
from .59 to .36. These analyses Indicate that self-concept of 
ability is more highly related to perceived evaluations than it 
is to measured intelligence. This holds when the third variable 



is conV.roIlec? as well as in the zero order correlations. 



Cha ’ iges in Self-Concept in Relutiorv to gociO'^Economic Statu.' , — 
In additio 1 to the analysis of the effect of gocio-e.conoraic status 
_iie relation between perceived evaluations of others and self- 
concept of ability we examined whether or not level of SES or 
changes in SES were related to changes in Self-ccncept of ability. 
Chi-square analyses of the distribution, of changes in 
self-concept of ability over two year periods, 8th to 10th, 9th 
to 11th, and 10th to 12th, by socio-economic status level at the 
beginning of each period revealed no evidence of any relatipnship. 

None of the chi-square values indicated that level of socio- 
economic status of the students family differentially affected 
chaages in the self-concept of ability. Similar results v/ere 
obtained in analysis of the relation of changes in self-concept 
of ability to changes in so''io-economic status over one and two 
year periods. None of the seven chi-square tests of changes for 
subjects scoring in the three middle stanine of these variables 
showed a significant relationship (see Table 4, 22,. page 116), 



Changes in Self-Concept of Ability in Relation to Measured 
Intelligence , -- The relation of changes in self-concept of 
ability to both the level of measured intelligence and changes 

t 

in IQ from the ninth to eleventh grade was investigated. In the 
former, the relation of 9th grade IQ level to SCA changes from 8th 
to 10th grades and 11th grade IQ level to SCA changes from 10th to 
12th grade were examined. In neither case was there any evidence that self- 
concept change varied with intelligence level. Neither was there any evide 
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TABLE 4.22 

SUMMARY OF CHI-SQUARE ANALYSIS FOR ASSOCIATION 
BETWEEN CHANGES IN SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS AND SELF -CONCEPT OF ABILITY 
. .AMONG STUDENTS IN OT MIDDLE STANXNES 
ON BOTH VARIABLES IN FIRST YEAR 



Change period 


X.2 




N 


P 


8-9 


4.37 


' 


132 


NS 


8-10 


• 5.66 


- 


132 " 


NS 


9-10 


6.60 




123 


NS 


9-11 


1.52 




123 


NS 


10-11 


2.92 




112 


NS 


10-12 


.92 




112 


NS 


11-12 


o87 




131 


NS 


that changes in 


self- concept 


of ability 


was associated 


with changes 



in IQ during the two year period 9th to 11th grade. These findings 



are further evidence that self-concept of ability is largely 
independent of measured intelligence. 

Relation of Changes in Self-Concept to School Attended 
and to Subject Matter Orientation . -- In addition to socio- 
economic status and intelligence, changes in self-concept of 
ability might be accounted for by the school social norms or by 
the type of curriculum in which students are enrolled. 

Changes in self-concept from 9th to 11th grade, arid from 
lOth to 12 th grade did not vary according to high schools attended 
among those students with SCA scores in t^e middle stanines. 
Earlier changes in self-concept of ability, grade 8 to grade 10, 
varied somewhat among the schools attended in the 8th grade. 

Hypothesizing that students oriented to the natural 
sciences and math would show change on self-concept of ability 
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U 

more often than the non-science oriented, che subjects were 
classified on the br- >is of their high school courses and a chi- 
square analysis conducted. There was no evidence to support this 
hypothesis. Science or non-science orientation as reflected in 
courses enrolled in made no difference as far as frequencies or 
direction of change in self-concept of ability. 

Summary 

1. In 15 tests only slight reductions in the correla- 
tion between perceived evaluations and self-conCept of ability 
occurred when variation in SES was controlled. 

2. Statistical control for variation in measured 
intelligence did not reduce the perceived evaluation-self- 
concept of ability correlations to below the .50 level in 6 tests. 

3. Control for perceived evaluations of others reduces 
the correlation between measured intelligence and self-concept 
of ability significantly at both the 9tb and 11th grade. 

4. In seven tests, changes in socio-economic status were 
not associated with changes in self-concept of ability. 

5. Changes in measured intelligence from 9th to 11th 
grade were not associated with changes in self-concept of ability 
for those years. 

6. Direction and rate of changes in self-concept of 
ability were generally not associated with socio-economic status, 
measured intelligence, school attended, or subject matter orien- 



tation. 
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Sel£“Concept as an Intervening Variable 

In the theory stated in Chapter I we hypothesizeid that 
self-concept behaviors intervene between perceptions of others' 
evaluations of a student's academic ability and his academic 
achievement. Four research hypotheses were formulated to test 
this, general hypothesis. 

Hypothesis Six : The magnitude of the correlation bed>;een the 

perceived evaluations of academic abilit’y by 
others (I) and self-concept of academic ability 
(2) is greater than the correlation between 
self-concept of ability and academic achieve- 
ment (3) 

H: • 

This hypothesis is derived in part from the postulate, 
demonstrated previously that self-concept of ability is a necessary 
but not sufficient factor in school achievement. In this con- 
text we hypothesize that oome students who are evaluated by 
others as able to achieve and who believe that they are abl (2 to 
do so may not chose to perform in accord with either the perceived 
evaluations of others or their self-concept of ability. The 
correlation between S(.1A and GPA are therefore hypothesized to be 
lox-rer than the perceived evaluation and SCA correlations. 

As indicated in Table 4.23, page 119, perceived evaluations 
of academic abili ty by others are more highly correlated wi th 
self-concept of academic ability than self-concept of academic 
ability is with achievement. In 14 out of 15 comparisons, the 
coefficients reflect this difference in magnitude of association. 
The one (deviant) instance occurs at the eighth grade level where 
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the association between perceived friends' evaluations and self- 
concept of ability yields a smaller correlation coefficient (.50) 
than the association betxi7een SCA and achievement (.55). A previous 
analysis of the longitudinal population for grades seven through 
ten showed a PFEVxSCA correlation of .60 and a SCAxGPA correla- 
tion of .60 



TABLE 4.23 

CORRELATIONS BETWEEN PERCEIVED EVALUATIONS 
BY PARENTS, FRIENDS AND TEACHERS ‘ 

AND SELF-CONCEPT OF ACADEMIC ABILirf, 

AND BETWEEN SELF-CONCEPT OF ACADEMIC ABILITY 
AND ACHIEVEMENT 

FOR THE LONGITUDINAL POPULATION 



Grade 


PPEVxSCA 


PFEVxSCA 


PTEVxSCA 


SCAxGPA 


8 


.71 


.50 


.59 


.55 


9 


.76 


.61 


.59 


.56 


10 


.73 


.68 


.66 


.53 


11 


. 72 


.72 


.61 


.57 


12 


.58 


.77 


.63 


.49 



Hypothesis Seven : The magnitude of the correlation between self- 

concept of academic ability (2) and academic 
achievement (3) is greater than the correlation 
between perceived evaluations of academic 
ability (1) and achievement (3). 

H: ^23>’^13 

Hypothesis seven is derived from the assumption that 
any variable intervening between independent and dependent varia- 
bles should be more highly correlated with the dependent variable 
than the independent variable is with the dependent one. The 
relevant correlations are presented in Table 4.24 on the following 
page. 



O 
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TABLE 4.24 

CORRELATIONS BETWEEN SELF-CONCEPT 
OF ACADEMIC ABILITY AND ACHIEVEMENT, 
AND PERCEIVED EVALUATION AND ACHIEVEMENT 
LONGITUDINAL POPULATION 
MALES AND FEMALES COMBINED 



Grade 


SCAxGPA 


PPEVxGPA 


PFEVxGPA 


PTEVxGPA 


8 


.55 


.47 


.32 


.41 


9 


.56 


.52 


.46 


.44 


10 


.53 


.46 


.45 


.41 


11 


.57 


.49 


. 46 


,44 


12 


.49 


.40 


.46 


.49 



Confirmation of hypothesis seven is suggested by the con- 
sistent direction of the difference in 14 out of 15 comparisons 
between the self-concept of ability-grade point average and per- 
ceived evaluation-grade point average correlations in Table 4.24. 
The divergent result fc'- 12th grade where PTEVxGPA is equal to 
SCAxGPA is a function of sex differences. Table 4,1 shows that 
the SCAjcGPA correlation for males (.48) was smaller than for 
females (.58) in the 12th grade. When males and females are 
considered separately, the hypothesized difference holds (see 
Appendix E) . 

A more refined test of hypothesis seven is based on a 
comparison of the first order correlations in which variation 
in the perceived evaluations of others are partialled out the 
correlation between SCA and GPA, and Self-Concept of /Ability 
is partialled out of the correlations between perceived evalua- 
tions of others and GPA, It was hypothesized that the resulting 
first order correlations would differ in the same direction as the 







z»*ro order correlations. It was further hypothesized that the 
correlations between the intervening variable , SCA and the depen- 
dent variable, GPA, would be reduced less by controlling the inde- 
pendent variable, perceived evaluation, than would the correlations 
between the independent and dependent variables by controlling 
for the intervening variable. 

As indicated on page 122 in Table 4.25 the evidence 
supports hypothesis seven. Thirteen out of fourteen of the 
first order correlations between perceived evaluations and GPA 
when controlling for SCA were smaller than the correlations 
between SCA and GPA controlling for perceived evaluation. In 
this one exception they were equal. Furthermore, it will be 
noted that first order correlations between Self-Concept of 
Ability and grade-point average range from .25 to ,48. On the 
average these correlations are only .19 less than the comparable 
zero order correlations. On tho other hand the first order 
correlations between perceived evaluations and grade point 
average range from .06 to .25 and they average .30 below the 
comparable zero order correlations. The correlation between 
GPA and SCA are not only larger than those between GPA £'nd 
Perceived Evaluations but arc reduced less by controlling for 
the perceived evaluation than are the latter correlations by 
controlling for self-concept. This analysis therefore supports 
the hypothesis that Self-Concept of Ability is an intervening 
variable between Perceived Evaluations and grade-point average. 

The final test of the general hypothesis that self- 
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TABLE 4„25 

THE FIRST ORDER CORRELATIONS* BET&7EEN GRADE POINT AVERAGE (GPA) 

AND SELF-CONCEPT OF ABILITY (SCA) 

COMPARED WITH CORRELATION BETWEEN GPA 
AND PERCEIVED EVALUATIONS OF 
PARENTS (PPIy), FRIENDS (PFEV) , AND TEACHERS (PTEV) , 

FOR LONGITUDINAL POPULATION 
IN GRADES 8 THROUGH 12 



Variables: 1. SCA 

2. GPA 

3. PPEV 

4. PFEV 

5. PTISV 

First Order Correlation 

Grade With SCA or Perceived Evaluations Controlled 



8 


ri2.3 


= 


.32 


^12.4 


c: 


.48 


ri2.5 


= 


.42 




r?3.1 


= 


.14 


1*24.1 


s 


.06 


r25.1 


S3 


,12 


9 


ri2.3 


= 


.32 


ri2.4 


= 


.41 


ri2.5 


C3 


.41 




1*23.1 


cs 


.19 


^24.1 


s 


.19 


^25.1 


= 


.16 


10 


ri2.3 




.33 


ri2.4 


35 


.34 


^12.5 


03 


.39 




^23.1 


ss 


.21 


r24.1 


= 


.11 


r25.1 


= 


.09 


11 


^12.3 




.36 


ri2.4 


..M. 


.40 


^^12. 5 




.42 




^^23.1 




0 16 


r24. 1 




.09 


^25.1 


t= 


.16 


12 


^12„3 




.34 


’^12.4 


s 


.25 


^12.5 


CS 


.25 




^23.1 


zs 


.14 


^24.1 


=s 


.15 


r25.1 


ra 


.25 



*From Wm. J. Paisley, Tables of Multiple and Partial 
Correlation Coefficients for Three Variable Problems . Stanford- 
Stanford University Press, 1964. 



concept is an intervening variable is based on the patterns of 
change in the three variables. If it dees intervene between 
perceived evaluations of others and achievement, change in self- 
concept should be more highly associated with change in each of 
the other variables than are changes in the other two Variables. 
Hypotheses eight and nine therefore were formulated to test the 
general change hypothesis. 



O 
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Hypothesis Eight ; Association of changes In perceived evalu- 
ations of academic ability by others (1) 
and changes In self-concept (2) is greater 
than the association of changes in perceived 
evaluations (1) of academic ability and changes 
in acliievement (3). 

H: Association of changes 1 v/lth 2Z>1 with 3 

The results in Table 4,26 confirm this hypothesis. In 
every instance the association between changes in perceived evalu- 
ations and changes In self-concept of ability was stronger (using 
C coefficients for comparisons) than the association between 
changes in perceived evaluations and changes In achievement. 



TABLE 4.26 

CHI-SQUARE VALUES FOR ASSOCIATION OF CHANGES 
IN PERCEIVED EVALUATION (PPEV, PFEV, PTEV) 
AND CHANGES IN SELF-CONCEPT OF ABILITY 
COMPARED WITH ASSOCIATION OF CHANGES 
IN PERCEIVED EVALUATION AND GRADE POINT AVERAGE 
AMONG THE MIDDLE STANINES 
FOR ONE AND TWO YEAR PERIODS 





' 




Changes in 








Change 


PPEV 


PFEV 


PTEV 


Period 


PPEVxSCA 


PPEVxGPA 


PFEVxCCA PFEVxGPA 


PTEVxSCA 


PTEVxGPA 


8-9 


56.26* 


4.94 


34.30* 


12.18*# 


21.07* 


5.95# 


8-10 


39,36* 


1.56 


35.11* 


3.11 


32.55* 


6.94# 


9-10 


37.38* 


10.91# 


27.58* 


2.97 


43.24* 


21.92* 


9-11 


21.54* 


1.60 


40.04* 


3.30 


28.20* 


20.00* 


10-11 


27.37* 


7.78# 


26.37* 


7.89# 


33.13* 


15.33* 


10-12 


47.81* 


3.66 


34.94* 


17.23* 


35.44* 


12.59*y^ 


11-12 


34.81* 


4.61# 


55.85* 


2,93 


62.71* 


1.34# 



Critical Value for Chi-square, at .05 level =9.5 
* “ Statistically significant Revalue 



# ■ direction of deviation of observed f from expected f 
is contrary to the hypothesis of concomitant change 



In only four of the twenty-one tests did chi-square values and 
direction of deviation of observed from expected frequencies 
show a statistically significant association between changes in 
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perceived evaluations and changes in achievement. 

Hypothesis Nine : The association of changes in self-concept 

(2) with changes in achievement (3) is greater 
than the association of changes in perceived 
evaluations of academic ability (1) and 
changes in achievement (3). 

H: Association of changes 2 with 3^1 with 3 

The analysis for hypothesis nine is summarized in Table 
4.27. It will be noted that change in self-concept of ability 
and change in grade point v'lverage are significantly related at 
the .05 level of probability in four of the seven tests. All 
three tests on two year periods are significant, Of the four 
tests of association of change over one year periods, one proba- 
bility is less than .05 and two are less than .10. In all tests 



TABLE 4.27 

CHI-SQUARE VALUES FOR ASSOCIATION OF 
CHANGES IN SELF-CONCEPT OF ABILITY 
AND CHANGES IN GRADE POINT AVERAGE 
COMPARED WITH THE ASSOCIATION OF 
CHANGES IN PERCEIVED EVALU/.TIONS 
(PPEV, PFEV, PTEV) 

AND CHANGES IN GRADE POINT A'^ERAGE 
AMONG MIDDLE S'lANmS 
FOR ONE AND TWO YEAR PERIODS 



Change 

Period 


SCAxGPA 


Changes 

PPEVxGPA 


in 

PFEVxGPA 


FTEVxGPA 


8-9 


8.64 p.lO 


4.94 


12.18*# 


5.95# 


8-10 


14.21* 


1.56 


3.11* 


6.94# 


9-10 


7.98 p.lO 


10 . 91 * 0 = 


2,97 


21.92* 


9-11 


22.57* 


1.60 


3,30 


20.00* 


10-11 


21.82* 


7.78# 


7.89# 


15.33* 


10-12 


29.95* 


3. 66 


17.23* 


12.59^# 


11-12 


5.86 p.25 


4.61# 


2.93 


1.34# 



rxuxcai value lOl UIll* 04 UaLC, WJ.UU 

* Statistically significant value at ,05 level 

# Direction of deviations of observed frequency from expected 
frequency in critical cells is counter to hypothesis of con* 
comitant change. 
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the cells contributing to the chl-isquare ere In those hypothesized 
for concoamltant change. Change In Self-Concept of ability is 
therefore clearly associated with change in grade point average 
over two years periods and may be for shorter periods. 

On the other hand, changes in perceived parental evaluations 
were not once, associated concomitantly with Grade-point average 
changes even at the .10 level of probability. The same may be 
observed in six out of seven tests for concomitant changes in 
perceived friends evaluation and GPA. Changes in perceived 
teachers' Evaluations and GPA, were associated In the appropriate 
direction beyond the .05 level in three of the seven tests. These 
all occured in the ninth to 11th grade period. A reverse relation- 
ship was found in the 10th-12th grade period. 

Certainly we can conclude, with little counter-evidence from 
this study, that changes in the perceived evaluations of parents, 
friends, and teachers are less likely to be associated with 
concomitant changes in grade point average, than are changes in 
self-concept of ability. But the SCA-GPA association is not to 
be treated as a direct linear relationship for as we have seen 
in a previous section, self-concept is a necessary but not suffi- 
cient condition for achievement. 

Summary 

The analysis of four hypotheses designed to test whether 
or not self-concept of ability is an intervening variable pro- 
vide support for this position. Until contrary evidence is 
produced it seems safe to conclude from our five year study that 
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perceived evaluation by others are lees likely to affect achieve- 
ment directly than when they function through self-concept of 
ability behavior. 



C3APTER V 



EXPERIMENTS IN SELF-CONCEPT AND ACHIEVEMENT CHANGE - A FOLLOW-UP 

Our analysis of self-concept of ability in the previous 
chapter demonstrates that this variable is subject to change 
and that such change is related to change in school achievement. 

We had previously hypothesized the possibility of change from 
the theory elaborated in Chapter I. One of the studies in this 
series, therefore, was designed to enhance self-concept of 
ability and through this school achievement. The treatments 
were designed to modify the expectations and evaluations of 
significant others or introduce significant others who expressed 
higher expectations and evaluations of the students, THree experi- 
ments were conducted during the ninth grade. The results of 

88 

this study have been fully reported through the 10th grade. 
Subsequent patterns of self-concept and achievement in the 
11th and 12th grades are analyzed in this report to determine 
whether or not significant changes have occurred for these 
subjects in post experiment years. 

®®Brookover, et. al, Self-Concept of Ability and School 
Achievement II , Project 1636, 1965, o£. cit . 
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Three different experiments were designed to (1) modify 
the images and expectations which the parents held for their 
child, thereby enhancing the child's self-concept of ability and 
achievement; (2) increase the self-concepts of academic ability 
of low-achieving students through interaction with an "expert" 
from a university who formally communicated basic information 
which the students might "internalize" to enhance their self- 
concepts of ability; and (3) counteract the effect of inter- 
action with parents who held low expectations for their children 
through interaction between students and a counselor who held 
positive images and high expectations for the students. 

The results of these experiments as reported earlier 



were; 

1. The self-concept of ability of low achieving students 
was enhanced by treatment procedures utilizing parents , 
and this improvement in self-concept was reflected 

in improved academic performance. The positive 
academic performance, however, did not maintain it- 
self when the treatment was discontinued. ^ 

2. An expert presenting material designed to enhance 
self-concept of ability in a formal manner is not 
an efficient strategy for increasing either self- 
concept of ability or school performance among 
low-achieving ninth grade students.^® 

3. No predicted changes in self-concept or giade point 
average occurred in the Counselor Experiment, either 
within or between the experimental and control groups. 
In fact, the experimental group tended, though not 
significantly, toward lower GPA than the control at 
Ihe end of the treatment; the experimental group also ^ 
regarded grades as less important, perceived teachers 



Q 9ibid . , p. 100. 
9Qlbid. , p. 124. 
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evaluations of them as lower, and became generally 
more insecure, 

l^ven though significant changes were not observed as a conse- 
quence of the "Counselor" and Expert experiments , we have exa- 
mined the students' self-corxept of ability and grade point 
averages in the eleventh and twelfth grades for possible delayed 
reactions to the treatment programs. The hypotheses tested in 
the original experiments were stated as follows; 

Parent Experiment 

Hypothesis 1, Systematically developed increases in 

perceived academic evaluations and 
expectations which parents (as signi- 
ficant others) hold of low-achieving 
students will result in significant 
Increases in their self-concepts of 
ability. 

Hypothesis 2, Systematically developed increases in 

self-concepts of ability (as induced 
in hypothesis #1) will result in sig- 
nificant increases in the level of 
school achievement. 

Expert Experiment 

Hypothesis 3, The self-concepts of low achieving stu- 
dents can be significantly raised by 
having a person who is presented as an 
expert give these students evidence that 
they are more able than they perceived 
themselves to be, and that a higher level 
of achievement is expected of them. Such 
increases will be significantly greater 
on the part of those students who sub- 
sequently indicate the expert as a signi- 
ficant other than for those who do not 
so perceive him. 

Hypothesis 4, Increases in the self-concepts of ability 

(as induced in Hypothesis 3) will result 
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Ibid. , p, 160, 
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in significant increases in the le7el of 
school achievement. 

Counselor Experiment 

Hypothesis 5, The self-concepts of low achieving stu- 
dents who perceive that their parents 
(as significant others) hold low expecta- 
tions of them can be increased by a 
counselor whc systematically provides 
a counteracting set of high expectations. 

Hypothesis 6, The increases in self-concept of ability 

(as induced in Hypothesis 5) will result 
in significant increases in level of 
school achievement. 

We had hoped to make a definitive test of th'=‘se hypotheses 
by following the students involved in each experimental design 
through high school. This has not been feasible because a large 
proportion of the students did not remain in the school system 
throughout the high school years. As shown in Table 5,1, page 131, 
a total of 193 students were in the various experimental, placebo, 
and control groups at the end of the treatment in the ninth grade. 
This number declined to 180 in the 10th and 128 in the llti grade, 
li. the 12th grade, 128 were in school but complete data for four 
years were not available for 20 of these students. This left a 
total of 108 students for whom all data were available over the 
four year period. Twenty-five students dropped out of school 
during the period. The remainder transferred to other schools. 

Since complete ds^ta are available for only 56 percent of 
the sample involved in the three experiments, it is not feasible 
to make tests of differences among the experimental, placebo, and 
control groups or of changes in the groups ov£r the four year 
period. We have, however, calculated the mean self-concept of 
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TABLE . 1 

NUMBER OF STUDENTS IN VARIOUS EXPERIMENTS 
BY GROUP DURING TREATMENT 
AND IN SUBSEQUENT HIGH SCHOOL YEARS 



Group 


During 
9 th 
Grade 


Fall 
10 th 
Grade 


Fall 

11th 

Grade 


Fall 

12th 

Grade 


Complete 

Data 

All Years 


Parento Experiment 


Experimental 


19 


19 


13 


16 


12 


Placebo 


17 


14 


12 


14 


11 


Control 


22 


20 


14 


14 


13 


Expert Experiment 


Experimental 


32 


32 


20 


17 


15 


Placebo 


28 


25 


18 


17 


14 


Control 


26 


23 


20 


18 


17 


Counselor Experiment 


Experimental 


24 


23 


15 


13 


11 


Control 


25 


24 


16 


19 


15 


Total 


193 


180 


128 


128 


108 



ability and grade point averages for those students for whom 
complete data are available to determine whether or not there were 
any observable trends. These data are shown in Tables 5.2 and 5.3. 



The Parents Experiment 

Tht; ninth grade mean self-concept of ability of each group 
in the parents experiment is close to the mean of the original 
sample groups at that time. This suggests that the students on whom 
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miLE 5.2 

MEAN SELF-CONCEPT OF ABILITf SCORES OF VARIOUS GROUPS 
IN THREE EXPERIMENTS BASED ON STUDENTS 
FOR WHOM COMPLETE DATA ARE AVAILABLE 
FOR FOUR YEARS, 9pi THROUGH 12TH GRADE 



Group 


N. 


Fall 
9 th 
Grade 


Mean Self-Concept of Ability 
Fall Fall Fall 

10th 11th 12th 

Grade Grade Grade 


Parents Experiment 


Experimental 


12 


26.08 


27.17 


26.08 


26.17 


Placebo 


11 


27.73 


27.27 


26.09 


26.00 


Control 


13 


24,23 


23.38 


24.38 


25.53 


Expert Experiment 


Experimental 


15 


24.93 


25.47 


26.06 


24.40 


Placebo 


14 


25.00 


24.64 


24.29 


23.64 


Control 


17 


25.53 


26.47 


27.71 


26.59 


Counselor Experiment 


Experimental 


11 


25.90 


25.09 


25.27 


25.18 


Control 


15 


25.40 


24.47 


25.47 


24.67 



we have complete data may be representative of the sample. An 
examination of the self-concept of ability of these students in 
. subsequent years provides some indication of what happened following 
the experimental treatment in the ninth grade. As noted above, 
the experimental group made significant gains in self-concept 
during the period of treatment. The 12 students in the group 
that we have been able to follow-up showed a similar pattern of 
increase and declined as the total treatment group did from the 
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Fall of the 10th grade to the Fall of the 11th giade. Table 5.2. 
There was no change in the mean self-concept of the 12 students 
in the experimental group from the 11th to the 12th grade. Although 
this is not a random sample of the experimental group in the ninth 
grade, it suggests that the impact of treatment during the ninth 
grade did not continue in subsequent years, and that there was 
no delayed reaction resulting in change in self-concept of ability. 

After the Fall of the 10th grade, the mean self-concept 
of ability of those students in the placebo group for whom com- 
plete data are available was very close to that of the experimental 
group. This group had declined in mean self-concept during the 
experimental period and continued to decline in the 10th grade. 

There v/as no change in the 12th grade. 

The control group in the parents experiment had a slightly 
lower mean self-concept at the beginning of the experiment than 
the other groups. Like the total control group, the 13 students 
available for follow up analysis declined in mean self-concept of 
ability during the 9th to 10th grade year. This mean increased 
in the 11th grade but declined again in the 12th grade. 

These available data on the students from the parents 
experiment provide no support for the hypothesis that the enhanced 
evaluations and expectations of parents during the ninth grade 
experimental period produced an Increase in the subject students’ 
self-concept of ability after the treatment ceased. 

The mean grade point average of the experimental group 
Increased significantly during the period of treatment but dropped 
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TABLE 5.3 

THE MEAN GRADE POINT AVERAGE OF VARIOUS GROUPS 
IN THREE EXPERIMENTS BASED ON STUDENTS 
FOR WHOM COMPLETE DATA ARE AVAILABLE 
OVER THE FOUR YEARS 
9TH THROUGH 12TH GRADE 



Group 


N. 


9 th 


Mean G.P.A, 
10th 


11th 


12 th 


Parents Experiment 












Experimental 


12 


1.56 


1.56 


1.56 


1.83 


Placebo 


11 


1.50 


1.30 


1.62 


2.09 


Control 


13 


1.56 


1.81 


1.81 


1.69 


Expert Experiment 






- 




• 


Experimental 


15 


1.42 


1.73 


1.95 


1.91 


Placebo 


14 


1.50 


1.92 


1.84 


2.00 


Control 


17 


1.35 


1.77 


1. 66 


1.74 


Counselor Experiment 












Experimental 


11 


1.90 


1.55 


2.05 


1.67 


Control 


15 


1.80 


1.65 


1.68 


1.84 


from the end of the treatment to 


the end of the 10th grade. 


The 12 


students for whom we have complete longitudinal data were apparently 


not representatives of 


the total 


because there was 


no change 


In 


the G.P.A. from the 9th 


to 10th grade. 


Table 5.3 


The original 


placebo group increased 


slightly 


in G. 


P.A. during 


the 9th grade. 



but declined in the 10th grade. Those members of the placebo 
group for whom we have complete data showed a similar pattern. 
The original control group increased only very slightly in mean 
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G.P.A. from the 9th to the 10th but the 13 for whom we have data 
made a considerable increase in G.P.A. during this period. This 
examination indicates that the students for whom we have complete 
data in the parents experiment ar6 not representative of the ori- 
ginal groups. There is, therefore, no sound basis for conclusions 
regarding any delayed Impact of the treatment on G.P.A. 

Among the students -for whom complete data are available, 
it may be noted. Table 5.3, that the mean G.P.A. of both the 
experimental and placebo groups Increased in the 12th grade while 
the control group mean declined after having been higher in the 
10th and 11th grades. The changes in mean G.P.A. of these students 
provide no support for the hypothesis that systematically developed 
increases in self-concept <^f ability result in Increases in school 
achievement during periods after the treatment has been discontinued. 

Expert and Counselor Experiments 
92 

As reported earlier there was no evidence that either 
the expert or counselor treatments had a significant effect on 
the self concept of ability. Thus, neither hypothesis 3 or 5 
stated above was supported. Since there were no significant 
changes in self-concept, no Increase in grade point average was 
expected and none was found. Although there was no short range 
Impact of these treatments, the possibility of a delayed impact 
was worthy of examination. Since there was a slight, but not 
significant, declhe in mean self-concept of ability among the 

^ ^Ibid . and earlier in this chapter. 
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counselor experimental group, we were particularly interested in 
the possibility of subsequent reversal of this trend. 

As in the parent? experiment we were handicapped by the 
decrease in the number of students for whom complete data are 
available. As noted in Table 5.1 only about one-half of the 
students in the several groups were available to provide data 
in each of the four years. We have examined the self-concept 
and grade point averages for each group, however, to see if any 

delayed effects are suggested. 

It will be noted that the mean self-concept of ability 
in the "Expert" experimental group increased in the 11th grade 
while the placebo group mean decreased. The control group mean 
self-concept rose even more than the escperimental group mean, 
however. The means of all three groups declined in the senior 
year. There is, therefore, no evidence of a significant delayed 
impact of the expert treatment on self*concept of ability. I 

Tue "Counselor" experimental group's mean self-concept 
of ability declined during the treatment, and the same is true 
of those students for whom we have complete data. Although there 

is a slight increase in the mean of this group in the 11th grade, , 

it is not significant and declines slightly in the 12th grade. 

Among the control group students for whom data are available 
the pattern of mean self-concept is essentially the same as in 
the experimental group. There is, therefore, no evidence that 
the counselor treatment had any delayed impact on the -self-concept 
of ability. 
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since there was no significant change In self -concept 
In these two experiments, we did not anticipate changes In girade 
point average for either the experimental, control or placebo 
groups. The mean G.P.A. of students for whom data were available 
are provided for each group. Table 3.3. Although there Is some 
fluctuation In die means, there are no significant or consistent 
differences among the groups that would suggest a delayed impact 
on achievement. 



Sumaary 

Although the data available are Inadequate to determine 
whether or not the hypotheses tested In three experiments were 
supported In post- treatment years, we have examined the data for 
the students available in all years. There is no evidence that 
the hypothesized effects occurred after the termination of the 
experiments reported earlier. 



Q 

^■^There was no placebo group in the "Counselor" experiment. 
The design of a placebo counselor contact did not seem feasible. 
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CHAPTER VI 
SimMARY 



The research reported In the prevloiie chapters Is the 
94 

third of a series designed to test several hypotheses and 
explore a number of questions relevant to a social psychological 
theory of school achievement. These studies have been based 
on data obtained from a single secondary school class In a mid" 
western city each year during the 7th through 12th grade. The 
basic theory, elaborated on In Chapter 1, postulates that human 
behavior Is a function of the expectations and evaluations of 
others who are significant to the actor as perceived by him and 
as Internalized In a self-conception of what Is appropriate and 
proper for him to do and what he Is able to do. In this research 
the primary focus has been on the individual's self-concept of 
academic ability. Self-concept of academic ability refers to 
the evaluating definitions an Individual holds of his ability 
to achieve In academic tasks as compared with others In his 
school class. 



^^revious reports were Brookover, Paterson and Thomas, 
Self-Concept of Ability and School Achievement , op. clt . , and 
Brookover, LePere, Hamachek and Thomas, Self-Concept of Ability 
and School Achievement , II , o£. . clt . 
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The basic propositions of this theory assert that a 



student's self-concept of academic ability results from his 
perceptions of the evaluations significant others hold of his 
ability. The student's self-concept of academic ability in turn 
functions to limit the level of academic achievement attempted. 
Self-concept of academic ability is therefore hypothesized as an 
Intervening variable between the expectations and evaluations 
of significant others and school achievement. The relationship 
of perceived evaluations of significant others is conceptualized 
as a necessary and sufficient condition, i.e., a change in the 
perceived evaluations of others will be reflected in a change in 
self-concept. The relationship of self-concept of academic 
ability to academic achievement, on the other hand, is hypothesized 
as a necessary but not a sufficient condition for the occurrence 
of a particular level of academic performance. 



research should not be confused with other definitions of self 
or self-concept. It has not been our intention to measure or 
infer a self as a subjective phenomenon. Rather, self-concept of 
academic ability refers to a category of symbolic behaviors, and 
as such, to empirical events. 



individual interacts are equally relevant or important to a person 
in the definition of his behavior, it was necessary to identify those 
persons who were important or significant to the students. The data 



Self-concept of academic ability as used in this 



Significant Others 

Since it is postiiliited that not all others with whom an 
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obtained for this purpose over the six year period reveals that 
parents are identified by nearly all students each year* Contrary 
to assumptions frequently inade, this evidence indicates that parents 
and other family members are more likely than any other category to 
be "significant others" for adolescents during the junior and 
senior high school years. 

Although the proportion of the students naming their 
friends as significant others is much lower than that naming 
parents ) it increases somewhat during the six year period. 
Furthermore, analysis of the impact of others' evaluations on 
students' self “concept of ability indicates that the influence 
of friends increases somewhat in later years. 

Less than half of the students identify teachers and 
other school personnel as significant others in the junior high 
school years, and this proportion declines during the later 
years. Although teachers may exert considerable influence on some 
students, there is no evidence from this study that teachers 
are Important others for the major portion of the secondary 
school group. 

Relation of Perceived Evaluation by Others 
to Self-Concept of Ability 

The evaluations which students perceive parents, friends 
and teachers hold for them are consistently correlated with 
self-concept of academic ability. The correlations range from 
,50 to ,77 over the period of this study. Although all three 
perceived evaluations are significantly correlated with self- 
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concept of ability, parrtial correlation analysis reveals that 
perceived parents' evaluation is more likely to affect self- 
concept than the evaluations of the peers or teachers. As noted, 
howevet,. the impact of friends' evaluations on self-concept of 
ability increases in later years. 

Changes in perceived evaluations are significantly 
related to changes in self-concept of ability over one and two 
year periods. This relationship between changes in the two 
variables and the reasonably high correlation between them 
supports the hypothesis that perceived evaluations of others 
are necessary and sufficient conditions for explaining variation 
in self-concept of ability. 

Relation of Self-Concept of Ability to Achievement 

The correlation between self-concept of ability and grade 
point average ranges from .48 to .63 over the six years. It falls 
below .50 only among the boys in the l?th grade. Such evidence 
supports the basic theory involved in this research. In addition, 
the higher correlation between perceived evaluations and self- 
concepts tends to support the theory that perceived evaluations 
are a necessary and sufficient condition for self-concept of 
ability but self-concept of ability is only a necessary but not 
sufficient condition for achievement. The latter is fi'Cther 
supported by the analysis of the achievement of students with high 
and low self-concept of ability. This re ■ ed that although a 
significant proportion of students wit’ high self-concepts of 
ability achieved at a relatively lower level, practically none of 
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the students with lower self-concepts of ability achieved at a 
high level. 

Change in self-concept of ability over two year periods 
is significantly related to parallel change in grade point average. 
Although changes over one year tend in the same direction, the 
relationship is not significant at the five percent level of 
probability. Since self-concept of ability is hypothesized as 
a necessary but not sufficient condition in school achievement, 
a high association between changes in the two variables was not 
anticipated. The results, therefore, tend to confirm the hypo- 
thesized relationship. 

Self-Concept of Ability as an Intervening Variable 
The hypothesis that self-concept of ability intervenes 
between the independent variable, perceived evaluations, and the 
dependent one, school achievement, was generally supported by the 
analysis. The correlation betvjeen perceived evaluation and grade 
point average is generally less than the correlations betr-^een each 
of these variables and self-concept of ability. The partial cor 
relations also substantiate the intervening variable proposition. 
In this the correlations between perceived evaluations and grade 
point average are significantly reduced by partialling out the 
effect of self-concept of ability; the correlation between self- 
concept of ability and grade point average is not, however, 
significantly reduced by partiailing out the effect of variation 
in perceived evaluations. Furthermore, changes in perceived 
evaluations are not directly associated with changes in grade 
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point average over various periods; but changes in self-concept 
of ability are associated with both changes in perceived evalua 
tions and changes in grade point average over two year periods. 

It seems quite clear from these analyses that self- 
concept of ability makes a significant contribution to the 
explanation of school achievement as a means through which the 
evaluations of others are translated into school achievement 
behavior. 



Effect of I.Q, and Socio-economic Status 
on the Relations among 

Perceived Evaluations > Self-Concept, and Achievement 
Both individual and social environment factors are 
related to the social psychological factors which are the pri- 
mary focus of this research. Measured intelligence and socio- 
economic status, among other variables of both types, are known 
to be related to grade point average. Our research revealed that 
these variables are also correlated with self-concept of ability. 

It was, therefore, essential to determine whether or not either 
of these, measured intelligence or socio-economic status, accounted 
for the relationship among perceived evaluations, self-concept 
of ability, and grade point average. Neither does. 

The correlations between perceived evaluations and self- 
concept of ability are only slightly reduced by partlalllng out 
the effect of variation in either measured intelligence or socio- 
economic status. Similarly, control for either of these variables 
reduces the correlation between self-concept of ability and grade 
point average to only a limited extent. In contrast, however, the 
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correlations between measured intelligence and grade point average 
and that between socio-economic status and grades are both greatly 
reduced by partialling out the effect of variation in self-concept 
of ability. 

The relationsbipa supporting the social psychological 
theory of school learning presented here are not therefore greatly 
affected by variation in either raeasui id intelligence or socio- 
economic status. Rather, the evidence indicates that much of the 
correlation betvreen these variables and school achievement is 
accounted for by variation in self-concept of ability. 

Relation of Self-Concept of Ability to Other Conceptions of Self 

Much recent research has sought to increase our under- 
standing of various conceptions of self and the relation of self 
to the performance of school children. A number of these studies 
are based on a general or unitary conception of self which may 
encompass several dimensions or aspects. Since self-concept of 
ability, as used here, is more narrowly defined as the students 
concept of his academic ability, we examined its relation to a 
more general self scale and the correlation of each with school 
achievement, 

The correlation between the general self-esteem scale and 
self-concept of ability was .31. Although the more general index 
is significantly correlated with school achievement nearly all of 

^%he self-esteem scale developed by Morris Rosenberg 
was used as the criterion for a general self-concept. See Morris 
Rosenberg, Society and the Adolescent Self-Image , 1965, op . cit . 
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this is accounted for by variation in self-concept of academic 
ability. The latter is therefore apparently a more relevant 
variable in school performance. 

Experiments Designed to Enhance Self-Concept 
of Ability and Achievement 

In order to assess possible delayed reaction to experiments 
designed to enhance self-concept of ability and through this school 
achievement, a follow-up study of available students was carried 
out. Unfortunately, transfers and drop-outs reduced the number 
of students who had been involved in the experimental, placebo 
and control groups during the ninth grade so much that it was 
not feasible to make a definitive analysis of the impact of ex- 
perimental treatments during the 11th and 12th grades. There is, 
however, no evidence of any significant delayed reaction to the 
experiments. 



Conclusion 

It seems safe to conclude from this longitudinal study 
and the related research that there is substantial support for 
the basic hypotheses derived from the more general social psycho- 
logical theory of school learning. Although the evidence is not 
always as definitive as one would like to base a theory upon, this 
extensive research program has not provided any basis for rejecting 
the theory. Rather, substantial support has been produced. 

Much remains to be done before the general theory is 
substantiated satisfactorily. For example, we have contributed 
little to our knowledge about how the social norms or the expecta- 
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tinns of significant others affect school achievement. Our 
research indicates that others' evaluations affect the student's 
conception of his academic ability and thus sets limits on his 
school achievement, but many students who have high self-concepts 
of ability do not have commensurate achievement. The analysis of 
the social psychological process by which those who conceive of 
themselves as able to learn are motivated or stimulated to do so 
remains to be investigated. 

Although one treatment in the earlier experiments showed 
96 

some promise of success^ , we have little knowledge about what 
social environments will produce either changes in self-concept of 
Ability or the motivation to behave in accord with the maximum 
limits of that ability. The creation of social environments which 
will result in maximum levels of learning is a major challenge to 
contemporary educators and behavioral scientists. 



^^See Brookover, et. al. Self-Concept of Ability and School 
Achievement II , 1965, _o£. cit . for results of the experiments in 
9th and 10th grades. 
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PART II 

RELATED STUDIES 
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INTRODUCTI(»I TO RELATED STUDIES 

During the more than seven years that this research has 
been in progrev?8 a number of people have been involved to varying 
degrees. Several of these people have carried out specific research 
projects relevant to the general purposes of this research program. 
Some of these are based entirely on data from the larger project 
while others have obtained additional data to test hypothesis 
relevant to the general theory. Rather than review these studies 
in Part I of this report, we have asked each of our colleagues to 
provide summaries of their research for publication in this report. 
The chapters which follow are, therefore, summaries of these 
related studies. 

The studies reported here have varying relevance to the 
major project, but all contribute to our knowledge In the general 

4 

area of this research. The first by Ann Paterson summarizes a 
careful study of the validity and reliability of the self-concept 

I 

of ability scale which has been used as the measure of a major vari- 
able in this research program^. A less elaborate analysis was 
reported in the first report in this series, but Chapter VII 
summarizes the results of the various analyses of validity and 



reliability. 
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In Chapter VII Lee Joiner summarizes the analysis of the 
validity and reliability of a self-concept of ability scale adapted 
for hearing impaired students o Although this is not directly con- 
cerned with the research reported in Part I, it grew out of the 
major project and provides a basis for similar research with handi- 
capped students. A similar scale is being used by Dr. Edsel Erick- 
son in a study of blind students' self-concept of ability. 

In Chapter IX Dr. Erickson summarizes his analysis of the 
influence of parents' and friends' expectation on self-concept of 
ability and achievement of the students in this study. He intro- 
duced the concept of surveilance as an additional factor in the 
forces influencing student behavior and further developed the 
theoretical framework for the research in this study. 

Dr. Richard Morse analyzed self-concept and achievement 
data obtained from the Negro students in the school class studied 
during the eighth grade and compared this with the white students. 
This is sunsaarized in Chapter X. The following chapter by Dr. 

Morse is also based on data obtained in the larger ^Jtudy. In this 
the contribution of self-concept of ability and other social- 
psychological variables to the relation between socio-economic status 
and school performance Is examined. 

The three studies reported in Chapters XII, XIII and XIV 
were stimulated by the major project but make contributions that 
were not anticipated in the design. The first of these by David 
Haarer replicates the first of this series of studies for delinquent 
boys and compares them with a non-delinquent sample from the popula- 
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tion for the major project. The second by Kenneth Harding investi- 
gates whether or not the self-concepts of ability of those students 
who dropped out of school differed from the self-concepts of a 
comparable sample' of their classmates who remained in school. In 
Chapter XIV Dr. Carl Handeen analyzes the educational aspirations 
of the boys in our longitudinal sample and the relation of self- 
concept of ability to their aspirations. 

Dr. Richard Towne examined the effect of placement of 
educable mentally retarded students in special classes on their 
self-concept of ability and other social-psychological variables. 
Although this study was not directly concerned with the major 
project, it has relevance for understanding the school context 
within which self-concept of ability ijpay be changed. 

In Chapter XVI Natalie Sproull, who served the project 
in various ^oles, reports on the development of a scale to measure 
the self-concept of teaching ability. This is not a part of the 
major project but developed out of Mrs. Sproull 's association 
with it. 

The final chapter by associates on this project analyzes 
the relation of the educational plans of students in the larger 
study to the educational expectations which they perceive others 
hold for them. It provides further evidence of the relevance of 
the social-psychological theory tested in this research program. 
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( CHAPTER VII 

RELIABILITY AND VALIDITY OF SELF-CONCEPT OF ABILITY SCALE* 

Ann Paterson 

University of West Virginia 
Introduction 

In 1961 Ruth C. Wylie's book The Self Concept; A Critical 
Survey of Pertinent Research Literature was published,^ After 
collecting much of the research literature on self-concept and 
evaluating the methodology of the various studies, the author 
concludes that "the total accumulation of substantive findings is 
disappointing, especially in proportion to the great amount of 
effort which obviously has been expended. She offers four 
reasons for this situation: ^ 

1) the lack of proper scientific characteristics of 
the theories themselves; 



%uth C. Wylie, The Self Concent: A Critical Survey of 

Per^tinanT Research Literature (Lincoln: University of Nebraska 

Press, 1961). 

^ Ibid . , p. 317. 

3lbld . , p. 323. 

^i^rom Ann Paterson, An Evaluation of an Instrument Designed 
to Measure the Construct. Self-Concept of Acad emic Ability, Ph.D. 
Dissertation , Michigan State University, 1966. 
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2) the inevitable difficulties encountered in formulating 
relevent, well-controlled research in a new area; 

3) the understandable fact that Individual researches in 
a new area are not part of a planned research program 
and therefore cannot be easily synthesized; and 

4) avoidable methodological flaws » 

One of the suggestions made by Wylie for implementing more 
interprctable research is that limited theoretical self constructs 
be studied by means of more limited and well-analyzed measuring 
instruments which are shown to have behavioral correlates. Wylie 
argues that it is only by the careful collection of data at the 
molecular level that we can have an adequate base for drawing con- 
clusions about the more global self constructs. 

The present research is an attempt to analyze a self 
construct which is presumed to avoid some of the limitations noted 
by Wylie. The construct, "self-concept of ability," was theore- 
tically derived from the symbolic interactionis t framework of G. H. 
Mead and C. H. Cooley. A self-report instrument, the Self-Concept 
of Ability Scale, was devised. and conventional reliability and 
validity checks were also made on the instrument. Tne relevent 
behavioral correlate to the "self-concept of ability" construct 
was academic achievement as indexed by grade point averages. The 
relationship of the construct to the behavioral criterion was 
examined in some detail. 

That past and present achievement, I.Q. scores, and self- 
concept of ability scores are positively correlated follows from 
the assumption that self-conceptions are dynamic, and thus will 
have behavioral correlates® However, this is not to say that the 
three constructs are reducible to one. The partialling out of the 
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effects of I„Q. or past achievement should not reduce the correla- 
tion of present achievement and self-concept of ability to zero. 
More important, where there is a discrepancy between past perfor- 
mance or I.Q, scores and present achievement, it is hypothesized 
that the self-concept of ability construct can explain the dif- 
ference. Viewing self-concept of ability as a functionally limi- 
ting factor in achievement does not obviate the Importance of past 
experience, nor invalidate the traditional relationship of I.Q. 
to achievement. Rather, the self-concept of ability construct 
helps explain why the traditional I.Q.-GPA relationship holds in 
general, and, furthermore, why It does not hold in some situations. 
The theoretical base for understanding intelligence and achieve- 
ment is thus broadened. 



Methodology 

Because the literature revealed no existing Instrument 
designed to tap self-concept as a learner, it was necessary that 
the research staff of Project #845 construct its own scale. The 
staff and panel of consultants considered the conceptualization of 
the self dimension to be tapped, and submitted whatever items they 
believed would be consistent with the theory. The resulting list 
of items was administered in the Spring of 1959 to a classroom of 
seventh-grade students in a neighboring town for whom grades were 
available. The items were examined to determine whether they 
actually differentiated students on achievement. Modifications 
in content and format were rendered as a result of this preliminary 
testing, and a list of 16 items was selected for a formal pretest. 
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The pretest of the SCA Scsle was a part of an interview 
conducted with a sample of 49 students who showed differential 
achievement patterns relative to ability. The base population from 
which these 49 students were selected consisted of one-third ran- 
dom sample (N“425) of the 1959-60 seventh-grade students in Old- 
town. School records provided IQ, achievement, and social class 
data. Students falling within one standard error of measurement 
on either side of the mean IQ (two nonverbal scores averaged) and 
GPA (4th, 5th, and 6th grades averaged) were eliminated from the 
population. The 49 students interviewed came from four achievement 
groups C'6ver-achievers ," "under -achievers ," "high-achievers," and 
"low-achievers") and each group represented a particular social 
class level. There were 16 "over-achievers" (nine females and seven 
males); 15 "under-achievers" (six females and nine males); five 
"high-achievers" of each sex, and four "low-achievers of each sex. 

The interviews , of r these students, each approximately 1% 
hours, were conducted at Michigan State University, and covered a 
variety of subjects relevant to Project #845. At the beginning of 
the interview, the subjects were asked to complete the written pre- 
test of the SCA Scale consisting of 16 items. 

Analysis of the pretest items consisted of item analysis 
and Guttman scaling. Items with less than .50 point biserial cor- 
relation with the total score were eliminated. The resulting 
items were subjected to Guttman scalogram analysis folldwing the 
pi^ocedures outlined in Goode and Hatt. Some items in the scale 
wsre found to operate in virtually the same manner as other items 

William J. Goode and Paul K. Hatt, Methods in Social 
Research. (New York: McGraw Hill, 1952), Chapter 17. 
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when scaled. Such duplications were eliminated, using item con- 
tent as the primary criterion tor elimination. The remaining 
eight items formed a Guttman Scale with a ,91 coefficient of 
reproducibility. In these analytes the responses of males and 
females were combined. 

It should be noted that for the pretest, the average of 
two nonverbal IQ scores was used in the classification of students. 
This was done on the assumption that the nonverbal scores would 
be more culture-free. However, correlation analysis of the 4th 
' and 6th nonverbal and the 4tb and 6th total IQ scores indicated that 

the test-retest reliability was significantly higher for the total 
scores than for the nonverbal. For this reason the total scores 
were used in the final study for selection purposes. 

The pretest results reassured the research staff of the 
feasdbiltby of tapping self-concept as a learner with a paper 
and pencil test. Subsequently, a full-scale administration of the 
Scale to all of the seventh graders in the Old town public school 
system was accomplished in the Fall of 1960. The 7th grade level 
was selected because the students were presumed to be mature enough 
to understand the questions, and yet naive enough to answer them 
honestly. Junior high school students also have different teachers 
for different s’^bjects and thus would be expected to make the 
specific subject distinctions which were important for getting at 

specific subject self-concepts. 

Of the 1930 7th graders in Oldtown, data from 1050 were 
selected for testing the major hypotheses. The 1050 represented all 
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non-negro students (the approximately 100 Negroes were separately 
studied at a later time) who had been in the school system at 
least two years and for whom there was complete background data, 
particularly, two IQ tests and some social class data. Unless 
otherwise indicated, all data reported here came from the 1050 
students consisting of 513 males and 537 females.^ 

Analysis of the SCA items for the Fall 1960 testing again 
consisted of Guttman scalogram analysis which yielded reproducibi- 
lity coefficients of .95 and .96 for the 513 males and 537 females 
respectively. The response categories for the eight items composing 
the Guttman scale were dichotomized. 

Guttman scaling provides scores called scale types which 
correspond to the number of items "right" (in this case, item 
responses in the top half of the dichotomy). The scale type 
score range is equal to the number of items, in this case eight. 
Because a larger score range was desired, Guttman scale type 
scores were compared with scores obtained by conventional sumcalng 
procedures. Values from 5 to 1 were assigned to response catei- 
gories "a" through "e" and the resulting values were summed. The 
potential score range in this procedure is 40 points. For compari- 
son, the two sets of score were each correlated with GPA, the 
dependent variable in the study. As the correlations were almost 
identical, use of the more Cf :nient summative scores appeared 

^Editors Note: The analysis in this chapter are based 

on data obtained from the students in the larger study when they 
were in the seventh grade. Portions of the analysis have been 
repeated in subsequent years. 
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warranted. Guttman scale scores were not used in any subsequent 
analysis. 

In addition to the SCA scale, there were four self-conftpt 
of ability scales used in Project #845. Each of these scales had 
a specific subject reference and thus is referred to as the Specific 
Self-Concept of Ability Scale. These scales are not theoretically 
derived, but were intentionally parallel versions of the SCA Scale. 

The Specific SCA Scales were checked to determine if the 
items would scale m a fashion parallel to the general SCA Scale. 

The items did scale in parallel fashion except at the extremes 
where the two sets of extreme items could not be differentiated. 
Only one specific subject scale (Arithmetic) was actually analysed 
for a reproducibility coefficient and it was above the required 
level of .90, As the specific subject scales correlated with 
specific subject achievement in the anticipated fashion, no further 
analysis of these scales was undertaken. Although there is 
reason to believe that the specific subject scales are directly 
parallel to the SCA Scale, it would be unwarranted to assume that 
the establishment of validity and reliability for the SCA Scale 
will generalize to the specific subject scales. 

Findings 

1. The SCA Scale scores are positively and significantly 
correlated with grade achievement. (^12 * .57) This is true even 
”hen ly (as measured by test scores) is held constant. 

2. Scores on the SCA Scale are not reducible to IQ scores 
or to grade achievement scores. 
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3. Scores on the SCA Scale ace significantly and positi- 
vely correlated with grade achievement under conditions of a 
known negative correlation between IQ scores and grade achievement. 

4. For both males and females a combination of high 
achievement and low SCA Scale scores is significantly less likely 
to occur than is the combination of high SCA Scale scores and low 
achievement. This is taken as evidence that a high self-concept 
of ability is a necessary but not sufficient basis for high 
achievement. This conclusion is dependent, however, upon the cut- 
off points used in designating "high" and "low" groups on each 
variable. 

5. Evidence suggests that SCA Scale scores for this age 
level are geared to achievement relative to a sex group rather 
than to an absolute (particular grade point index) Ifevel of 
achievement. 

6. The more extreme the cut-off points used on the SCA 
Scale and GPA, the more closely the number of cases of low GPA and 
high SCA or high GPA and low SCA approaches zero. This is taken 
as evidence to support the general positive relationship of self- 
concept of ability and grade achievement. 

7. The specific SCA Scales are positively and significantly 
correlated with achievement in parallel subjects. This is true 
even when IQ (as measured by test scores) is held constant. This 

is taken as evidence that the Specific SCA Scales are related to 
achievement in a manner analagous to the relation of SCA Scale 
scores with general GPA. 
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8. The general SCA mean scores are higher than any of 
the Specific SCA scores but the general score is closest to the 
specific score in that subject in which the student has his 
highest achievement. This suggests that general SCA is more 
heavily influenced by areas of strength than by areas of weakness. 

9. Girls are significantly more likely to be "uniform" 
achievers than "nonuniform" achievers as these terms are defined 
in the research. Males tend to be equally "uniform" or "non- 
uniform" achievers. This suggests different cultural expectations 
for achievement by sex. 

10. Among "non-uniform" achievers of both sexes, the 
Specific SCA Scales were, with one exception, significantly 
better predictors of achievement in the parallel subject than 
was the general SCA Scale. This tendency, however, was much more 
conspicuous for females than for males. 

11. Among female "uniform" achievers, the general SCA 
Scale is a significantly better predictor of specific grade 
achievement than are the Specific SCA Scales in all subjects 
except social studies. Except in English this is not true for 
males. This suggests that sex differences are operating. 

12. Females who are "non-uniform" achievers have signifi- 
cantly lower mean SCA and GPA scores than do female uniform 
achievers. There are no such differences obser\'able for male 
"uniform" and "nonuniform" achievers. Again sex differences appear 
to be operating. 

13. A theory is proposed to account for the sex differences 
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observed. Namely, nonuniform achievement Is generally culturally 
defined as negative for females while "non-uniform" achievement Is, 
In fact, encouraged for males. 

14. The general SCA Scale Is a better predictor of achieve- 
ment In a specific subject than Is any Specific SCA Scale other 
than the one In the parallel subject. In 17 of the 24 comparisons, 
the differences are significant; In all cases, findings are In the 
predicted direction. 

13. Ilie general SCA Scale Is a better predictor of general 
achievement than Is any Specific SCA Scale. In five of the eight 
comparisons, the differences are slgnlflcaat; In all cases findings 
are in the predicted direction. This finding, together with Conclu- 
sion 14 Is evidence that the general SCA Scale Is not reducible 
to any of the Specific SCA Scales. 

16o All of the intercorrelations among the Specific SCA 
Scales scores are hlghe^r for males than for females, but the Intcr- 
correlations among specific subject grades earned are higher for 
females than males. 

Other indices of validity and reliability were also used 
in the evaluation of the SCA Scale. The results of these investiga- 
tions follow: 

17. The SCA Scale is considered to have content validity 
because the method of selection of the Items can be considered a 
comprehensive sample of the construct under consideration. 

18. The correlation of SCA scores obtained in the fall of 
1960 with grades obtained In January 1961 Is ,37 for each sex. 
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Corrected for attenuation, the correlations become .60 and .59 
(males and females respectively) or accounting for 367. and 357. 
of the variance. 

19. When Fall 1960 SCA scores and an average of fourth 

and sixth grade IQ scores were compared in their ability to predict 
January 1961 achievement, the calculated beta weights for the two 
variables were .37 (SCA) and .44 (IQ) for the males; and .34 <'SCA) 
and .49 (IQ) for the females. IQ is more heavily weighted in the 
prediction. The multiple correlation of IQ plus SCA to predict 
j_gy 0 m 0 ii t gives multiple correlation coefficients of .69 (males) 
and .72 (females), or, the combination of variables accounted for 
48% and 52% of the variance for male and female achievement. 

20. A cross-validation of the prediction equation used a 
combination of IQ and SCA scores to predict Jline 1961 achievement 
(an additional six month's time beyond that used in calculating the 
prediction equation). The cross validation population was drawn 
from the same school system, but included persons who had been 
eliminated from the main study by virtue of race or incomplete 
data. The correlation between predicted and obtained GPA for the 
cross validation population were .71 (males) and .70 (females). 
These values, when compared with the multiple correlations (see 
Number 19) , suggest that the original prediction equation does not 
cipltallze on chance factors but accounts for real and stable 
variance 

21. The stability reliability coefficients of the SCA 
Scale for a 12-month interval are .75 and .77 for males and females 
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respectively. These figures are difficult to interpret. Although 
self-concept of ability is assumed to be more stable than unstable, 
it is also assumed that self-concept of ability can change. It is 
suggested that stability reliability coefficients should be used in 
combination with other reliability indices in view of the difficul- 
ties in estimating the expected degree of instability of self- 
concept of ability for individuals. 

22. The SCA Scale was originally constructed in order to 
form n Guttman dcale which requires reproducibility coefficients 
above the .90 level. The actual reproducibility coefficients were 
.95 (males) and .96 (females) for the samples under study. The 
existence of a Guttman scale suggests that all of the items are 
from the same universe of content, and that they are of unequal 
difficulty given the specific bases for dichotomizing responses to 
the items. 

23. The Hoyt method of determi . ng Internal consistency 
reliability yielded coefficients of .82 and .84 for the total 
samples of 513 males and ’37 females. 

24. The McQuitty technique of cluster analysis of SCA 
Scale items resulted in two clusters of items for each sex; 
however, the clusters were not the same for the two sexes. These 
findings are somewhat questionable because the correlations of 
items within clusters were not significantly different from the 
correlations between items in different clusters. Results such as 
these are an artifact of the method which considers only the 
highest correlation of an item with other items. 
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25. Because of the ambiguity of the results in the cluster 
analysis (Number 24) , a centroid factor analysis was run on the 
SCA items. Two factors were extracted, the second barely meeting 
the requirements of a non-error factor. The first factor was 
interpreted as the Self-'Concept of Ability factor and produced 
strong factor loadings on each item (the lowest loading was .53, 
the highest .72). This is considered to be evidence of the basic 
homogeneity of the scale (consistent with findings of Guttman 
scaling). However, a minor second factor was found with loadings 
ranging from .06 to .40. This factor was interpreted as the time 
dimension which had been postulated by logical analysis (see 
Number 27 below). 

26. A logical analysis of item content has suggested that 
various subsets of items were asking slightly different questions. 
Correlations between subset and total SCA scores Indicated chat 
each subset correlated with the total score at .85 or better, again 
emphasizing the basic homogeneity of the scale. The subsets dealt 
with future-versus present-oriented items, and with comparative- 
versus-absolute evaluations of ability. 

27. Consistent with the findings of a secondary time 
dimension in the factor analysis, the subscore from the four 
future-time-oriented items correlated only .61 with the subscore 
from the three present time oriented items. The subscores from 
the absolute and comparative evaluation items correlated only .59 
(males) and ,64. (females) with each Other. The latter correlations 
which are unexpectedly low and not consistent with other results 
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may, however, result from contamination by the time dimension noted 
above. Evidence for this found in the significantly higher corre- 
lations between future and absolute subsets than between future and 
comparative subsets. Present-oriented items as a subset are more 
highly correlated with comparative evaluation, although not signifi- 
cantly so. 

28. In predicting GPA, the present-oriented (and absolute) 
evaluation subsets were significantly better predictors than their 
theoretical opposites. It was hypothesized, however, that for 
future projection of achievement th(R future -oriented evaluations 
might be more predictive. 

29. Individual item examination was done by means of a 
correlation matrix comparing the individual items in their 
relation to the total SCA score and GPA. The individual items 
which correlate most highly with the total SCA score ace items 

four and five. These two items also have the highest factor loadings 
on factor I , as would be expected. Again, as is consistent with 
the factor analysis, none of the item-total correlations fall 

below .59; only two are below .65. 

30. Individual items varied considerably in their ability 
to predict GPA. The single best item is item eight (VJhat grades 
do you thinR you are capable of getting?). This one item predicts 
achievement as well as the full SCA Scale. The poorest predictors 
of achievement for each sex are items three, four, and six, all 




future-oriented items. 
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Conclusions 

The cumulative evidence from research employing the Self- 
Concept of Ability Scale suggests that it is able to predict 
accurately -heoretically-derived relationships suggested by the 
symbolic interactionist framework. Use of the SCA Scale allows 
prediction of criterion behavior ever time. There is evidence that 
scores from the Scale are not reducible to IQ scores, past or pre- 
sent achievement, or student attitudes toward the importance of 
securing good grades. The Scale is able to discriminate general 
aelf-attitudes toward ability to achieve, from ^elf-attitudes toward 
ability to achieve in specific school subjects. 

Guttman scalogram analysis, factor analysis, and individual 
item analysis all affirm the basic homogeneity of the Scale with 
respect to content, although a minor time dimension was found in 
factor analysis which distinguished present-oriented from future- 
oriented items. This time dimension was particularly functional 
in the prediction of the criterion grade point average; GPA (at 
the next grading period) was more adequately predicted by present- 

oriented items. 

It may appear somewhat inconsistent to assume that a scale 
has internal homogeneity and yet that the items are not equally able 
to predict a criterion. The problem is the type of homogeneity one 
is considering. There is an essential difference between the homo- 
geneity of a compound ani of an element. All samples of the 
compound may be like all other samples, and yet the compound is 
ultimately composed of different elements. By analogy, self- 
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concept of ability may be consistently viewed as homogeneous and 
yet contain a known time dimension that is operating. For pre- 
diction purpose one type of homogeneity may be more relevant than 
another. It is suggested here that the criterion of grades earned 
in the near future is best predicted from the present-oriented 
"elements" of the Scale, while long-range achievement may be 
better predicted from the future-oriented "elements." The cri- 
terion measure must be considered homogeneous in an equivalent 
manner. 

Despite the general positive results obtained from use of 
the SCA Scale, our knowledge is incomplete concerning this measuring 
instrument. In particular, we do not know the influence of social 
desirability, instrument ; form, or response restrictiveness on re- 
sults when using the Scale. An equally serious problem exists in 
the examination of the psychological relevance of scoring pro- 
cedures. Perhaps the most serious deficiency is the inabiliity to 
demonstrate that results from use of the Scale are not method-tied. 
There is no independent measure of the self-concept of ability 
construct to allow such evaluation, related problem is that 
the results may be criterion-tied. Grade point average is the 
only criterion that has been systematically examined to date; 
whereas other achievement indices should also be studied. 

It is obvious that the need exists to articulate the pre- 
sent research findings with other measures of self-concept-- 
particularly self-conceptions about ability in other than acadeiodLc 
areas. Such articulation will serve to demonstrate empirically how 
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broad a construct is tapped by the SCA Scale in the same manner as 
the analysis of the specific subject scales demonstrated how 
narrowly the results using the Scale should be interpreted. 

Until there is empirical evidence regarding the proba- 
bility of change in academic self-concept (change induced by other 
than experimental intervention) , the adequacy of the stability 
reliability of the instrument cannot be determined. Also, further 
study should be effected to determine if the internal consistency 
reliability could be increased profitably by modification in the 
Scale itself. Possibly, the elimination of one or more items 
would be necessary. Logic suggests that item seven should be 
removed from the Scale; but empirical evidence supports its inclu- 
sion. It is quite possible that item seven functions effectively 
because of the level of the students; that is, junior high school 
students simply do not discriminate between performance and poten- 
tial for performance. It may also be true that this distinction 
exists primarily in the minds of the test constructors and is not 

important to the general publp.c. 

Incompleteness in our knowledge also stems from the failure 

to use this instrument with other age groups. While there is no 
reason to believe that the SCA Scale could not be satisfactorily 
modified for use with a variety of age levels, this has not been 
systematically demonstrated. In addition, while there is some 
evidence that the Scale can be utilized effectively across different 
IQ and social class level, detailed analysis by sub-group has not 
been made. There is, however, ample evidence to suggest that all 
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analyses using the Scale should be done separately for males and 
females. 




CHAPTER VIII 



THE SELF-CONCEPT OF ACADEMIC ABILITY SCALE -FORM D 
FOR HEARING IMPAIRED STUDENTS; 

A RELIABILITY AND VALIDITY STUDY* * 

Lee M. Joiner 
Hofstra University 



Introduction 

In a report to a national conference. Research Needs in 
the Vocational Rehabilitation of the Deaf (1960) , sponsored by 
Gallaudet College and the U. S. Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion, the development of instruments for measuring social psycho- 
logical factors was given high priority.^ It was agreed that 
instruments are needed to study parental attitudes as related to 
educational attainment, attitudes toward self, aspiration levels, 
vocational interests, the status of the family, etc* Furthermore, 
members of the conference stressed the need for instruments which 



iMerril Rogers and Stephen Quigley (eds.), "Research Needs 
in the Vocational Rehabilitation of the Deaf," American Annals of 
the Deaf , CV (Sept., 1960), 355-370. 

^ Ibid . 

*From Lee M. Joiner , The Reliability and Construct Validity; 
of the Self-Concept of Ability Scale-Form D For Hearing Impaired 
Students. Ph.D. Dissertation, Michigan State University, 1966. 
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would yield comparable data from both impaired and non-iropaired 

populations: "Existing tests could be used or modified, and tests 

ii3 

specifically for the deaf could be constructed where necessary. 

Traditionally, comparisons of sociological, psychological 
and social -psychological data secured from impaired and non-impaired 
populations have not been possible because of differing instruments, 
populations, theories, designs, and definitions. The seriousness 
of this problem has been noted by many scholars from the several 
areas of special education.^ This problem is also viewed as sig- 
nificant by scholars from the disciplines of sociology and psy- 
chology.^ 

The basic problem in developing instrijunents for use with 
the hearing impaired results from the language and communication 
deficiencies manifested by this group. If we design an instrument 
to measure a social-psychological construct, the language or con- 



^ Ibid . 

'^Beatrice Wright, Physical Disabilitv--A Psychological- 
Approach (New York: Harper and Row, 1960); Lee Meyerson, "Physical 

Disability as a Social Psychological Problem," Journal of Social 
Issues, IV (1948) 2-10; Samuel Kirk, "Research in Education," Mental 
Retardation: A Reviex^ of Research , eds. Harvey Stevens and Rick 

He^r (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1964); Maynard C. 

Reynolds, "The Social Psychology of Exceptional Children; Part III 
in Terms of the Interaction of Exceptional Children with Other Per- 
sons," Exceptional Children , XXVI (1959), 243-247; William Geer and 
Evelyn Deno , "CEC and Legislation--New and in the Future," Exceptional 
Children. XXXII (Nov., 1965), 187-194. 

^Irving Goffman, Stigma; Notes on the Management of Spoiled 
Identity (Englewood Cliffs: Prentice Hall, 1963); Wilbur B. Brook- 

over e^. al. Relationship of Self-Concept to Achievement in High 
School U. S. Office of Education, Cooperative Research Project No. 

2831 (East Lansing: Michigan State University^ 1966. 
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cept included in the item may be incomprehensible to the hearing 
impaired student. Error variance is therefore increased and our 
ability to reach conclusions is hindered, Conv«_rsely, if we design 
an instrument strictly in terms of the limitations of the excep- 
tional child, i.e. , tamper with the wording and presentation of 
items, we have no assurance that this instrument will yield com- 
parable and valid data. Therefore, assessment of the reliability 
of modified instruments becomes the first necessary stage in social 
research with the hearing impaired. 

Method 

The major instrument in the Brookover studies of the rela- 
tionship of self-concept of academic ability with academic achieve- 
ment has been the Michigan State University General Self-Concept of 
Academic Ability Scale (GSCA) . It is an eight item Guttman-type 
scale which has been subjected to a thorough reliability and vali- 
dicy analysis presented in another section of this report. 

Development of an alternate form for use with hearing 
impaired subjects involved modifying the language of the eight 
items in such a way that they could be directly translated into 
manual signs. An easy reajjing vocabulary level was also desired 
since some subjects were expected to need the double reinforcement 
of the printed word and the sign. By developing the scale with 
these two criteria in mind it was hoped that the likelihood of 
obtaining meaningful responses would be increased. Similar altera- 
tions were also performed on other scales. The characteristics of 
these scales, however, are not the subject of the present study. 
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Future reports will be addressed to the reliability and validity 
of the other measures. 

In November 1965 the first group of subjects was randomly 
selected from among the senior class of all high schools (3) in 
a midwestem city where mass testing was being undertaken as part 
of U. S. Office of Education Cooperative Research Project #2831 . 

The testing took place in each of the three high schools and was 
completed within a period of three weeks. In addition to the 
major questionnaire, the Self-Concept of Academic Ability Scale- 
Form D was randomly distributed to nearly 100 Caucasian students 
in three high schools. Out of a total group of approximately 1,500 
students tested under the major project design, 97 were selected 
as subjects in the present study. Table J8..1 ahow!sli±hei:anean self- 
concept of ability score and grade-point average for this group 

TABLE 8.1 

IQ, SELF-CONCEPT OF ACADEMIC ABILITY, AND GPA: 
CHARACTERISTICS OF THE DISTRIBUTIONS 
FOR HEARING-IMPAIRED AND NON-IMPAIRED 





(Test #.2) : 

Hear.lriKi iIj35paUriesdi i(N-8p) 


Non-Impaired 


(N»97) 


Statistic 


IQ^ 


SCAL’D V i.'*^ijGEAt. 


SCA-D 


GPA 


Mean 


106.6 


18.34 2.25 


18.99 


2.22 


SD 


11.5 


3.34 .77 


2.96 


CM 

• 


Skewness 


-0.02 


.24 -.03 


.08 


.43 


Kurtosis 


.04 


.17 .04 


-,15 


04 
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along with standard deviations and the distribution characteristics 
of each variable. Hereafter, the above sample will be referred to 
as the "Non-Irapaired ;High School Seniors.," 

In December, 1965, testing was undertaken at the Indiana 
School for Deaf at Indianapolis, Indiana. Due to the fact that 
serious questions were raised as to the feasibility of mass testing 
some of the low-achieving hearing impaired students, it was 
decided that random sampling of ths resident population would not 
be undertaken. Instead, all of the residential students in 
graces 8 through 11 who were in academic sections (programs) were 
tested masse . 

A total of 81 subjects were tested in the first session. 

In the second session 85 subjects were tested of whom 80 had pre- 
viously been tested. Test-retest analysis, therefore, show an 
N of 80 subjects, while scale analyses show an N of either 81 or 
85 subjects. Of the 80 subjects used for the correlational analysis 
50 were male and 30 female. Only three of the subjects were Negro 
and therefore were not excluded from the analyses. If a large 
number of Negro subjects were present it would have been necessary 
to treat them separately in the analysis since Morse found major 
differences between Negro and Caucasian students on self-concept of 
ability. ^ 

Instruments were administered twice to this group with a 

^Richard J. Morse, "Self-Concept of Ability. Significant 
Others and School Achievement of Eighth Grade Students; A Com- 
parative Investigation of Negro and Caucasian Students ," unpub- 
lished M.A. thesis, Michigan State University, 1963. 
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test-re test interval of six days. Hereafter, the above population 
shall be referred to as the "Hearing Impaired Students-Test #1" cr 
"Hearing Impaired Students-Test #2." The mean self-concept of 
academic ability scores, IQ, and GPA are presented in Table 8.1 alqag 
with standard deviation and distribution characteristics of the 
variable. 

The subjects responded to a questionnaire composed of 
several scales, but only three are considered here: 1) Self- 

Concept of Academic Ability (SCA-D); 2) Perceived Parental Evalu- 
ations of Ability (PPEV-D) ; and 3) Perceived Teacher Evaluation of 
Ability (PTEV-D)« Two additional variables were dealt with in 
the validity analysis; grade point average and intelligencCo 
Grade point average represented an average of the subject's 
grades in social studies, English, science, and math for spring, 

1965, and fall, 1965. Letter grades were utilized in reporting 
academic level at the Indiana School for the Deaf so a numerical 
code was assigned to each letter grade: E*0, D=1,C“2, 

B = 3, A = 4. 

In some cases grades were available in all four subjects 
for both spring and fallo Frequently, however, grades were available 
for less than four subjects, or grades were available for social 
studies and English in the spring, and English and math in the 
fall. A necessary, but limiting, compromise was to average the 
numerical values for all reported grades over these two report 
periods. In other words, grade point average might be based on 
eight marks for some students and three marks for others. 
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Intelligence was measured in most cases by W.I.S.C. or 
Chicago test scores. In all cases the tests had been administered 
by a diagnostician or psychologist associated with the Indiana 
School for the Deaf. Test scores were less than two years old in 
nearly all cases. The vast majority of tests had been given in 
1965. 

All scales were administered ^ masse to the deaf students 
by using signs ard finger spelling communicated by a single proc- 
tor on a podium before the group. Four proctors were present to 
aid in interpretation in case of difficulties. Some changes were 
introduced in procedures for second testing as a result of prob- 
lems noted during the first session. 

Findings 

The Equivalence of the SCA and SCA-D Scales 

The Pearson Product Moment Correlation between scores for 
the non-impaired subjects on the Self-Concept of Academic Ability 
and Self-Concept of Academic Ability-Form D scales was .75. This 
coefficient was obtained using the total (N ® 97) group, A 
separate analysis of males (N “ 49) and females (N = 48) disclosed 
no difference in correlations for these groups. The coeificient 
of equivalence was ,762 for males and .756 for females. Table 8.2, 
page 180, shows, however, that high school "One" results functioned 
to lower the overall coefficient of equivalence. 

In high school one a correlation of ,513 appeared. 

Squaring this coefficient yields an indeTj^f determination of .26, 
meaning that 26 percent of the variance in either SCA or SCA-D 
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TABLE 8.2 

DEVIATE CORRELATIONS BETWEEN RESPONSES OF NON-IMPAIRED SENIORS 

TO SCA AND SCA-FORM D SCALES 
(THREE HIGH SCHOOLS) 



High School 


High School 


High Sghool Combined 


#1 (EV) 


#2 (S) 


#3 (E) 


N = 22 


N = 39 


N = 36 


r .513 


.842 


.805 


r^ .260 


.709 


.648 



scores is associated with, or predictable from measures of either 
variable. In high schools Two and Three between 65 and 71 per- 
cent of the variance of scores on either of the two scales is 
associated with or predictable for measures of the other one. 
Although post facto explanations of observed phenomena have little 
scientific merit, it should be parenthetically noted that mass 
testing problems were encountered in high school "One.” Only one 
class period was available for testing purposes and there was 
little time left when the students commenced the SCA-D items. A 
larger error factor may have been introduced because of the 
necessity for hurrying through the scale. 

Another consideration in establishing the equivalence of 
the two forms is the shape of their respective distribution of 
scores. Table 8.3 shows,, the means stands rjd, deviations ,f stsoidard 
error of measurement, skewness, and kurtosis for the SCA and SCA-D 
scales. Mean comparisons were not made because of differing 
scoring procedures for the two instruments. 
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TABLE 8.3 

means, standard deviations, skewness, and KURTOSIS 

OF THE SELF-CONCEPT OF ACADEMIC ABILITY SCALE 
AND THE SELF-CONCEPT OF 
ACADEMIC ABILITY SCALE -FORM D 



Statistic 


Scale 


N » 97 




SCA 


SCA-D 


Mean 


27.330 


18.610 


SD 


6.910 


2.970 


s«„ 

em 


.3455 


.1188 


Skewness 


.149 


.001 


Kurtosis 


.080 


.030 



A skewness index of .149 for the SCA scale and of .001 
for the SCA-D scale indicates that the score distributions were 
nearly symmetrical, with the SCA score showing a slight positive 
skewness, i.e. , measures piling up slightly toward the lower 
values and the upper tail extended. 

Kurtosis indices for the SCA and SCA-D were =08 and .03 
respectively. Values of this order describe a mesokurtic distri- 
bution, i.e., the "normal”" or Leplace-Gaussian probability curve. 
Thus, it is concluded that self-concept of academic ability, as 
measured by both instruments, approximates a normally distributed 
variable. 

Stability of Measurement (j, _ . 

Test^retest correlations (Pearson Product Moment) were 
calculated in order to detentine the stability of the SCA-D 
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responses. These test-retest correlations are likely to Lc * inimal 
estimates since changes were introduced in the format and presen- 
tation during the second testings A more specific purpose of 
assessing the test-retest stability is to obtain some indication 
as to whether or not the questions were understood by the hearing 
impaired subjects. It is assumed that if the items were not under- 
stood, correlations between scores obtained at separate times would 
be low. High correlations would indicate response consistency and 
therefore "understanding" of the items. 

The findings presented in Table 8.4 illustrate that the 
correlation, between scores on test 1 and test 2, over a six 
day interval, for the hearing impaired is „84. The coefficient 
of determination, r^ * *71, indicates that 71 percent of the 
variance of scores on test 2 is predictable from test 1. 



TABLE 8.4 

TEST-RETEST CORRELATIONS FOR SCA AND SCA-D SCALES: 
HEARING IMPAIRED AND NON-IMPAIFED SUBJF'^TS 







— 




Hearing-Impaired 


Non-Impaired 




(N=80) 


(N-466) 


Scale 


Test-Retest Interval 


Test-Retest Interval 




6 days 


7th-8th 8th-9th ^ h-lOth 
Grade Grade Gi-ade 


SCA 




.65 .74 .72 


SCA-D 


CO 

e 





All r*s signifidant beyond the .05 level. 

Table 8«4. also:. shows the: testrretest* cgcrelafitonooweroone 
year periods for the non-impaired (7th-8th grade, 8th-9th grade. 
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9th-10th grade). These test-re test correlations were used as 
stability measures of the original (SCA) instrument. The 
correlation (.65, .74, and .72) are lower than the correlation 
obtained for the hearing impaired. This is as expected since 
some change in self-concept of academic ability is likely to occur 
during a one year period. 

Reproducibility of the SCA-D 

Reproducibility concerns the pattern of item scores obtained 
on a test and the total score. A test is said to be reproducible 
if knowledge of a subject's total score allows us to predict, 
within certain limits of error, the way the subject responded to 
each item in the test. Usually, a test's high reproducibility is 
evidence of its unidimensionality. A test which is unidimensional 
measures a single factor, attribute, or skill. 

Table 8.5’ shows that the reprQdufclbil^ty^ifaluel.VhfcchLWQuld^be 
obtained with the present data if the items retained their present 



TABLE 8.5 

GREEN'S REPind, REP, (I), 

AND STANDARD ERROR OF REF FOR THE SCA-D SCALE: 
HEARING IMPAIRED AND NON -IMPAIRED SUBJECTS 



Population 
or Sample 


Green ' s 
RePind 


Gre§n's 

Rep 


Rep*** 


Green's 

ill 


N 


Non-impaired 
high school 
seniors 


.879 


.941 


.0085 


.512 


97 


Hearing- 
impaired 
test # 2 


.846 


o915 


.011 


.448 


85 







(1-Rep) 

NK 



(Rep) 



Rep 



I - Rep - Repined, 

1.00 ? R®Pind 



i 



u 



i 
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difficulties but were independent (i^e. ^ exhibited zero covariance) 
would be .879. This value, referred to as Repij^d , in the Table, 
was calculated, on the basis of ther non-impaired students' res- 
ponses to the SCA-D scale. The reproducibility value (.941), 
significantly exceeds the RePind value (.879) since the standard 
error of Rep is .0085. 

The (I) value, whose formula takes into account both the 
obtained rep»o|Jucibility coefficient (Rep) and the reproducibility 
coefficient which would be obtained if the items were independent 
(Repirid) » was .512. 

Green^ has suggested that ^n I of .50 or better should be 
obtained before the items can be considered homogeneous. 

The results with the heariitg impaired contained in Table 
5 are not as good as the results obtained with the non-impaired. 
Repij^d equalled .846 with a Rep of .915. Both of these values 
are slightly lower than those obtained with the non-irapaired. 

The standard error of Rep was .011, indicating that the reproduci- 
bility value (.915) significantly exceeds the rep^nd value (.846). 
The (I), or siimmary statistic, hower/er, showed a value of .448 
which is lower than the value of .50 suggested by Green. 

Item Evaluation 

One principle for item evaluation is that each item should 
be homogeneous with the total test. A condition of item to test 

^See Benjamin White and Eli Saltz, "Measurement of Repro- 
ducibility'' Ps^chologixal^JBul^^ LIV (March, 1957), 81-99. 
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homogeneity exists when subjects who pass a given item have 
higher total scores than those who fail it. Complete absence 
of homogeneity of items to test has been called "heterogeneity" 
and occurs when the total scores of subjects parsing an. item are 
randomly distributed along the ordered (high to low) total scores. 
The Phi (0it) coefficient was used for purpose of item evaluation. 

Table 8. 6 shows the Phi coefficients which were 

obtained in the item analysis. The null hypothesis, that the 
obtained Phi is not significantly larger than zero, was rejected 
for all items of the SCA-D for both impaired and non-lmpaired 
respondents. 



TABLE 8.6 

PHI (0it) COEFFICIENTS FOR EACH ITEM IN THE SELF-CONCEPT 0? 

ACADEMIC ABILITY SCALE -FORM D 
HEARINC, IMPAIRED AND NON -IMPAIRED STTJDENTS 



Subjects 


Scale 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


Non-lmpaired 
High School 


SCA 
















.703 


Seniors 
N = 97 
Hearing- 


Form D 


.599 


.568 


.765 


.759 


.756 


.617 


.556 


Impaired 
Test #2 
N ° 80 


SCA 

Form D 


.573 


.639 


.570 


.558 


.523 


.773 


.436 


.401 



It is concluded that each item is homogeneous with the total test. 



Construct Validity 

Five correlational hypotheses were testedc Each of these 
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replicates hypotheses tested with non-impaired students. Briefly, 
the results of this analysis are as follows: 

1. The Self-Concept of Academic Ability of hearing- 

impaired students is associated with school performance (previous 
GPA). r « .32 p^05 

2. For the hearing-impaired Self-Concept of Academic 

Ability is associated with perceived parental evaluations of 
academic ability, r ® .50 p^«05. 

3. Perceived teacher evaluations of academic ability are 

associated with Self-Concept of Academic Ability among the 
hearing impaired, r = .48 p-^. 05 

4. Self-Concept of Academic Ability is not associated 

with grade level for this groiq). r - .04 p>*.05 

5. The Self-Concept of Academic Ability of the hearing 

impaired is associated with measured intelligence, r ® .29 p*^. 05. 

6. Also, it was hypothesized and confirmed that the mean 
Self-Concept of Academic Ability of the hearing impaired is equal 
to the mean Self-Concept of Ability of the non-impaired. 

Discussion 

It should be remembered that the present research was a 
pilot study. The major purposes were to evaluate instruments and 
testing procedures. Few systematic attempts have been made to 
develop instruments which will yield comparable data for non- 
impaired and impaired subjects. And little attention has been 
given to questionnaire administration with hearing-impaired students. 
Therefore, the limitations of the research are inseparably connected 
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with the implication for future research. In fact, the discovery 
of difficulties and deficiencies in instrumentation and testing 
procedures is the main objective of a pilot study. It is not 
designed to be the final vjord regarding the instrument. An 
improved study has already been proposed which takes into account 

the limitations of this one. 

The first limitacion of the present research is the 
hearing impaired sample. While the non-impaired group reported 
here was a random sample of all twelfth graders in an urban school 
system, the hearing impaired student sample was of known bias. 

These students were the very best in one residential school for . 
the deaf and so a better sample might include all levels of 
academic performance in several residential schools. Probably 
hearing impaired students in public school programs should also be 
studied. Of course it would be necessary to analyze the two groups 
of students separately. Study of the *'inion~academic students might 
show problems in Instrumentation and procedures which are not 
yet apparent. Perhaps it is impossible to test, en masse , hearing 
impaired students who show very low academic performance. But an 
attempt should be made to determine whether or not reliable and 
valid responses can be obtained vjith the lower achievers. "Res- 
ponse set" may have spuriously increased the test-retest correla- 
tions since no control was provided for this in the present 
research. However, by designing items x^hich are so ambiguous or 
difficult that understanding is precluded, an index of minimal test 
retest correlation could be obtained. Although the expected (r) 
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would bfi ZBTO f r6£»ponse set might easily increase the expected 

correlation to some unknown values. 

Not only is it possible that the test-retest- correlations 
are spuriously high due to an vinknown * response-set factor y the 
reproducibility estimate may also be spuriously high due to the 
dichotomization of a three point response scale. Minimization of 
error is the rule followed when combining categories on an item 
but no explicit or rigorous decision ale has been developed, 
0^f*•the8e grounds it could be argued that the reproducibility of 
thefscale is still qu6stionable. Reproducibility obtained when 
a tw^-choice itenu is used" should be compared with reproducibility 
obtained when a three-or five-choice response is dichotomized. 

Because of the problem of treating item sampling error 
as systematic variance when the same form of a test is administered 
twice, an alternate form should be designed to be used in checking 
test-retest reliability. Also, the procerural innovations intro- 
duced in the second testing distinctly limited the usefulness of 
test-retest data in the present study. A better approach would 
include a separate session in which students learned to respond. 
Then, a second and ^hird testing with alternate forms should be 
conducted and the data from these used in the analysis. 

Since a major variable in the theoretical network of this 
study is future school achievement, the self-concept of ability- 
achievement relationship remains unts.;Sted, Time and financial 
limitation made it impossible to obtain school grades^ subsequent 
to the determination of students' self-concepts of ability. Were 
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it: possible to obtain these grades, three important things could 
have been accomplished: (1) the correlation between self-concept 

of academic ability and future GPA could have been determined, 

(2) intelligence and other variables could have been controlled 
in the SCA-GPA relationship, and (3) a multiple prediction formula 
using IQ and SCA could have been developed for cross-validation 
on another sample. The latter would have been one approach to 
establishing the predictive validity of the scale. 

The concurrent validity of the self-concept of academic 
ability scale also merits attention. The best means for examining 
this aspect would be to conduct extensive interviews with hearing 
impaired students. Specifically, the interviewer should attempt 
to bring forth self-statements of academic ability with some 
probing being made in the direction of self-other comparisons# 

Recorded protocols should be evaluated and scored, then compared 
with later information on the same subjects obtained through use 
of the self-concept of academic ability scale. 

Although the self-concept of academic ability has defini- 
tely not been conceived of as a ''diagnostic** instrument, and 
incidentally should not be so used, another strategy for elabora- 
ting the general theory with the hearing impaired might take the 
following form. A subject who obtains a particular scale type 
score could be subjected to intensive attempts to raise those 
facets of self-concepts of academic ability on which he scores low. 

Rather than a non-focused or general enhancement of evaluation, an 
experimenter could work in the areas of observed low self-definition, 

i 
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By so doing, it would be anticipated that both self-concept of 
academic ability and school .grades would be more likely to 
increase than when non-specific methods are used. 

Finally, standardization of the testing procedure should 
be developed. At this time it seems that a filmed "signing and 
saying” of the total questionnaire should be developed, A 
filmed presentation, along with an improved test booklet, would 
permit an extension of the research into a nationwide sampling 
of students for the deaf, A film, booklet, and standard instruc- 
tional format would enable the testing to be carried put by 
untrained personnel ip many schools. Costs would thereby become 
minimal and good data could be obtained. 
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CHAPTER IX 



A STTJDY OF THE NORMATIVE INFLUENCE 
OF PARENTS AND FRIENDS* 

EdselLee Erickson 
Western Michigan University 

What is the relative influence of parents and friends 
on the achievement level of high school students? In an attempt 
to answer this question, we developed a strategy for determining 
the impact on achievement of grade expectations (norms) held by 
parents and friends under varying conditions. These conditions 
are; 1) the perceptions a student has of the importance parents 
and friends attach to his carrying out their expectations of him, 
and 2) the student’s perceptions of whether or not these others 
will be aware of his carrying out their expectations of him - i.e. , 
perceived surveillance. The condition of high importance and 
high surveillance accompanying norms is defined as a "role obli- 
gation" situation. 

This research is guided by the following general hypotheses 
(1) academic achievement is less a function of adolescent sub- 



*From Edsel Erickson, A Study of .he Noi mative Influence 




of Parents and Friends 



Doctoral Disser- 



tation, :M:fedbiigatU UaiVers-i^y fiafifcXaB^ing , 1965. 
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cultural relationships than of family relationships; and (2) 
conditions of perceived importance and surveillance attached to 
acadentic expectations by others acpount i;or variation , in student 
performance levels. 

A focus t;pon perceived expectations from others stresses 
the theoretical proposition, seldom researched, that a student, in 
organizing his behavior, takes into account his perception of the 
way in which others view him. Also implied is the assumption 
that for most students academic achievement is a compliant act 
whereby they attempt to satisfy the preferences of others in 
order to maintain or gain certain desired social relationships,, 
Hence conditions assumed to be nece,ssary for compliancy, (i.e. 
importance attached to norms and surveillance) are pertinent to 
a study of educational achievement. 

Methodology 

Controlling for sex, measured intelligence, and achievement 
level, the population studied included all of the tenth grade 
Caucasian students from the three high schools of an urban school 
system on whom complete data was available. These students had 
been regularly promoted, and were not in a special education pro- 
gram. There were 942 students, 524 males and 517 females. 

In order to gain a clearer understanding of the associa- 
tion of achievement norms with high and low achievement, we also 
identified students who had grade-point averages of two or more 
standard deviations below or above the mean (0.75 or lower and 3.5 
of higher). In addition, the low achievers met the criterion of 
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having scored no lower than one standard deviation below the mean 
on measured intelligence. By some definitions these low achievers 

would be classed as underachievers. . ; ’ 

The major variables under analysis were: (1) academic 

achievement (total grade-point average in English, mathematics, 
social studies and science); (2) perceived academic achievement 
expectations of parents; and (3) of friends; (4) perceived im- 
portance attached to achievement expectations by parents; and 
(5) by friends; (6) perceived surveillance of students' academic 
behavior by parents; and (7) by friends; and (8). students aca- 
demic significant others," (See Chapters I, II and III, Part I, 
for a discussion of the instruments and relevancey of deteiinining 

significant others). 

Measured intelligence oata was obtained from student 
responses to the California Test of Mental Maturity , through 
the administration of questionnaires, and from the students' 
school records. 

Research Findings 

Achievement Norms Perceived of Parents and Friends/ 

1, As hypothesised, a greater proportion of friends than 
parents were perceived as being not concerned about the students 
academic achievement. All 942 students, both males and females, 
indicated parental concern 3ver their achievement, while all- buhiten 
percent (N = 87) of tlie friends of students were perceived fts 
being concerned about the students' grades. 

2. Parents were indicated as academic significant others 
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by 88 percent of the males (N - 374) and 91 percent of the females 
(N = 472)1' i 24 percent cf the females indicated that their friends 
were both important in their lives and concerned with how well 
they did in school. 

3, Parents were perceived by students as holding higher 
academic achievement expectations than friends. (See Table 9.1). 

TABLE 9. 1 

MEAN PERCEIVED ACADEMIC EXPECTATION LEVELS 
OF PARENTS AND FRIENDS (t tests) 



Mean Perception of Mean Perception of 

Parental Academic Friends Academic 

Expectations Level Expectations Level 







X 


SD 


X 


SD 


t 


Males 
N = 


425 


7.44 


1.19 


6.39 


2.38 


8.11* 


Females 
N = 


517 


7.66 


1.15 


6.65 


2.41 


8.58* 



*P beyond ,01 level 



4, Parents were perceived by students to attach more 
importance to their achievement expectations than were friends 
regardless of the level of perceived achievement esspected of the 
student, or of the achievement level of the student. (See Table 
9.2, page 195) 

5. Parents were perceived by students as hbld^ing them 
(the students) under higher surveillance than were ftiends. (See 
Table 9.3, page 195) 
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TABLE 9.^ • 

COMPARISON OF STOBENT PERCEPTIONS 
OF THE IMPORTANCE ATTACHED TO ACADEl^IG EXPECTATIONS 
BY FRIENDS AND PARENTS OF 

LOW -ACHIEVING, AVERAGE -ACHIEVING AND HIGH -ACHIEVING STUDENTS 
TENTH GRADE (t tests AND ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE) 















Students 


■?erceived 


Importance Attached 


to Expectations 


Parents* 

X 


SD 


Ftiends* 

X 


SD 


t 


High Achieving 












(3.50-4.00 GPA) 












Female N = 56 


3.32 




2.55 






Male N “ 11 


3.63 




2.18 






Combined N“ 67 


3.37 


0.48 


2.49 


0.68 


8.52** 



Average Achiev. 
(2.25 GPA) 



Female N ® 61 
Male N = 54 
Combined N=115 


3.70 

3.68 

3.69 


0.48 


2.42 
2.44 

2.43 


0. 82 


14.05** 


Low Achieving 
(0.00-0.75 GPA) 
Female N = 18 
Male N = 41 
Combined N- 59 


3.27 

3.63 

3o52 


0,70 


2.38 

2„46 

2.44 


0.81 


7.67** 


*Analysis of variance indicated no difference among 
friends or among parents by level of achievement (.05 level). 
**P beyond .01 level 


TABLE 9.3 

COMPARISON OF • PERCEPTION OF 
BY PARENTS AND FRIENDS 


SURVEILLi\NCE 
(t test) 






Friends 

X 


SD 


Parents 

X 


SD 


t 


Males N = 425 


3.45 


0.97 


3.85 


0. 80 


6.34* 


Females N “ 517 


3.68 


0.86 


3.90 


0.79 


2.23* 



*P beyond . 05 





Achievement Norms and Achievement 



The findings In this study support the hypotheses that 
achievement expectations from parents and friends (when friends 
hold such expectations) are related to student achievement level 
(T-alile 9,4). The hypothesis that parental achievement expecta- 
tions are more related to achievement than those of friends was 
accepted for male but not for female students. While the finding 
concerning perceived friends' expectations among females was not 
anticipated, it is of theoretical relevance that parental influ- 
ence was at least as great as that of friends. The mutual support 
from friends may account for the tendency of females to achieve 
at a higher level than males. 



TABLE 9.4 

CORRELATIONS OF STUDEIJTS ' PERCEPTION 
OF THE ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT EXPECTATIONS 
HELD BY PARENTS AND FRIENDS 
AND ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT 







Academic 


Academic 


Males N - 425 




Achievement 


Achievement 


Females N “ 517 




Expectations 


Expectations 






of Friends 


of Parents 






r's* 


r's* 


Grada“Point 


Girls 


,44 


.43 


Average 

— zrrrrrrr 


Boys 


.35 


. 46 



*A11 r's significant , P beyond , 01 level 



Aflother major finding was that in all cases but one 
parents were named as academic significant others for high- 
achieving students* while of this same group of students friends 
were named only 33 per<^ent of the time. In addition, the signi- 






flcant others of the hlgh-achlevliig students expected high per- 
formance. In no case did any high achieving student perceive 
low expectations on the part of parents or friends. 

As anticipated, neither the level of perceived impor- 
tance nor the level of perceived surveillance of academic 
behavior were directly associated with achievement. It was 
hypothesized and accepted, however, that perceived importance 
and surveillance are conditions which affect the influence of 
perceived expectations (See Tables 9.5 and 9.6 on the following 
pages). Perceived conditions of academic role obligations 
(high surveillance and high importance) appears to have an 
important effect upon the association of achievement expecta- 
tions with achievement for tenth grade students (Table 9.5), 
and in particular for high -achieving students (Table 9.6). 

There were almost no subj«^cts who indicated a conflict 
between parental and friendship expectations under conditions 
demanding compliancy with both sets of expectations. (8 out 
of 942, Table 9.5). 

Only 257o of the students indicated academic role obligations 
on the part of parents or friends for achieving at any level 
(232 out of 942, Table 9.5). For most students (75%), neither 
parents nor friends were perceived as holding achievement ex- 
pectations under ’’conditions of obligation." 

Similarly perceived expectations (high or low) on the 
part of parents and friends were associated with large and sig- 
nificant differences in achievement of GBA (2.58 as compared 
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X^^LE 9.5 

RANK ACHIEVEMENT LEVEL OF CATEGORIES OF STUDENTS 
WHO PERCEIVED HIGH OR LOW ACHIEVEMENT EXPECTATIONS 
UNDER CONDITIONS OF OBLIGATION 
OR PERCEIVE NO OBLIGATORY CONDITIONS FOR ACHIEVEMENT 
FROM PARENTS OR FRIENDS 



Perceived Parents 
as Holding 


Perceived Friends 
as Holding 


No. 


GPA 


1. High expectations 
under conditions 
of obligation 


High expectations 
unuer conditions 
of obligation 


41 


2.58 


2. High expectations 
under conditions 
of obligation 


No obligatory 
conditions for 
achievement 


146 


2.48 


3. High expectations 
under conditions 
of obligation 


Low expectations 
under conditions 
of obligation 


4^ 


* 


4. No obligatory 
conditions for 
achievement 


High expectations 
under conditions 
of obligation 


3 


* 


5. Low expectations 
under conditions 
of obligation 


High expectations 
under conditions 
of obligation 


4 


* 


6. Low expectations 
under conditions 
of obligation 


Low expectations 
under conditions 
of obligation 


34 


1.48 


Total who perceive 
a condition of 
obligation 




232^ 




Other crtegories: 








High expectations 
no importance or 
surveillance 


High expectations, 
no importance or 
surveillance 


15 


2.10 


Low expectations, 
no importance or 
surveillance 


Low expectations , 
no Importance or 
surveillance 


6 


* 



^Insufficient number to compute mean. 



^Interestingly , three of these four subjects had GPA'e 
of 3.5 or better. 

^These 232 out of 942 students reported academic role 
obligations. 
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TABLE 9.6 

NUMBER OF PARENTS AND FRIENDS PERCEIVED 
AS HOLDING HIGH OR LOW ACHIEVEMENT EXPECTATIONS 
UNDER CONDITIONS OF OBLIGATION 
OR AS NOT HOLDING OBLiaATIONS FOE ACHIEVEMENT 
AMONG HIGH AND LOW ACHIEVING STUDENTS 
WITH NORMAL OR HIGHER MEASURED INTELLIGENCE* 





High Achievers 
(GPA 3. 5-4.0) 
N-67 


Low Achievers 
(GPA 0.0-0.75) 
N-35 


Number of Parents 
Perceived as Holding: 






High Expectations 
Conditions of Obligation 


61 


3 


Low Expectations 
Conditions of Obligation 


0 


14 


No Obligations for 
Achievement 


6 


18 


Number of Friends 
Perceived as Holding: 






High Expectations 
Conditions of Obligation 


26 


2 


Low Expectations 
Conditions of Obligation 


3 


6 


No Obligations for 
Achleven\ent 


38 


27 



*A11 subjects had IQ 91 of higher, CTMM, within one stan- 
dard deviation of mean. IQ • 103.59, N ■ 9A2, All low achievers 
are two or more standard deviations below the mean GPA - 2.25, 



SD - .76. 

with GPA of 1.A8, Table 9.5). 

When parents and friends reinforced high expectations , 
the resulting demand conditions from parents and friends were not, 
as hypothesized, significantly greater than when parents and 
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friends differed; namely, when parents were perceived as holding 
high expectations under obligatory conditions and friends were 
perceived as not holding expectations under such conditions of 
obligaticyn (Table 9.5). 

There were no students achieving at a high level who 
indicated parents as holding low expectations and only three 
of the high-level achievers had friends who were perceived as 
holding low expectations under obligatory conditions (Table 9.6). 
Friends were perceived as sharing the same expectation level as 
parents, or at least as not conflicting with parents, among 96 
percent of the htgl^-acliieving students. As previously suggested, 
it appears that high achievement norms are 11^ ly to be a necessary 
but not a sufficient condition for high achievement. 

Achievement at the high levels is characteriaed by high 
parental expectations under obligatory conditions (61 out of 67). 
Perceived expectations of friends under obligatory conditions is 
not nearly as prevalent among high achievers (29 out of 67). 

On the other hand, forty percent of the low achieving 
students. Indicated parents as holding low expectations under obli- 
gatory conditions (14 out of 35) , while 51 percent indicated that 
there were no obligatory conditions associated with parental 
expectations. Only three out of 35 parents were perceived as 
being pleased with high achievement, plus attaching a great im- 
portance to high achievement, at the saifie time that the parents 
were aware of the students* poorer performance. The same pattern 
of low expectations under obligatory conditions , or of no obllga- 
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tions for achievement characterizes low achieving student per- 
ceptions of friends (See Table 9.6). 

In sunmary, when parents and friends are perceived to 

I 

reinforce each other in their achievement expectations under the 
obligatory conditions of perceived surveillance and Importance, 
there Is a greater association of expectations. 

Conflicts In parental and friendship achievement expec- 
tations under perceived conditions of <role obligation were rare 
(unanticipated finding). Only eight out of 942 students Indicated 
this level of conflict. Thus, It was Impossible to test hypotheses 
pertaining to the dominance of parental relationships over friend- 
ship relationships when there is conflict, ’ Perhaps conflict 
between parents and friends in terms of academic achievement 
expectations Is not as relevant for most students as Is commonly 
thou^t. When conflict occurs, however, it is as yet unknown 
whether the parent or friends relf.tlonshlp will be the most influ- 
ential. 



Conclusions and Implications 

Although further testing for confirmation is required, the 
finding that there Is a relationship between achievement and 
perceived academic expectations under conditions of obligation 
suggests, that parents and/or friends can Influence a large pro- 
portion of students toward higher achievement. Without Importance 
and surveillance attached to high academic expectations, the 
expectations are not as likely to result in higher levels of 
achievement. In other words , If parents of academically capable 
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low achievers would seek higher academic expectations under 
obligatory conditions , their children's achievement Is likely 
to show improvement. This inference, however, needs further 
verification through experimental programs. These experimental 
programs should be conducted with parents; (1) holding higher 
academic expectations for their children; and (2) attaching both 
greater importance to and closer surveillance over their 
children's academic performance. 

A second conclusion is that the research findings of this 
study are not in accord with the view that the influence on 
achievement of the peer group is more Important than that of the 
parents in the area of academic achievement. We found that 
academic expectations under the obligatory conditions are crucial 
factors in the academic achievement of the student. This inves- 
tigation has supported the view that a tenth grade student's 
perceived role-relationship with his parents is more likely to 
involve norms which specify his academic achievement level than 
are his perceived role-relationships with friends. Furthermore, 
the male student's achievement in school corresponds more to the 
norms of parental relationships. In the case of female students, 
achievement tends to correspond equally to the perceived norms 
of both parents and friends, since parents and friends tend to 
hold similar expectations. Hence, it was impossible to determine 
whether parents or friends guided females more. It is signifi- 
cant, however, that no finding suggested females as being guided 
more by friends than parents. Thus, while all the findings were 
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not anticipated, none of them give any support to a view that 
parents have less ability then peers to influence children's 
academic performance. 

This study seriously challenges the Coleman position 
that ", . . what our society had done is to set apart in an 
institution of their own, adolescents for whom home is little 
more than a dormitory and whose world is made up of activities 
peculiar to their fellows. . The academic expectations of 

the family play a major role in the performance of the student. 
These findings are in accord with the findings presented in 
Chapter III, that parents in contrast to friends, are more likely 
to be the academic significant others for 10th grade students. 

However, the findings of this study do not suggest that 
the expectations of friends are not or never can become academi- 
cally influential. But for most students friends are not per- 
ceived to be particularly concerned. And so if friends are aca- 
demically influential, it is not likely to have been due to the 
academic expectations they hold. Any other type of influence upon 
academic achievenent , however, is a subject for further research. 

A final suggestion is that academic achievement is a 

I 

reflection of the normative and evaluative Influences which occur 
outside of the classroom (primarily in the family). Hence, if it 
is Important to change the academic behavior of students, it is 
also Important to effect changes in the relationships these stu- 
dents have with their parents. 



^Coleman (1960) , op . cit . , p. 339. 
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CHAPTER X 

SELF-CONCEPT OF ABILITY AND SCHOOL ACHIEVEMENT: 

A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF NEGRO AND CAUCASIAN STUDENTS* 

Richard Morse 
, University of Delaware 

The purpose of this study was to investigate the rela- 
tionship between classroom learning and self-concept of ability 
among Negro and Caucasian students in a Midwestern urban com- 
Pl ex. A particular concern of the study was the differential 
interaction between self-concept of ibility and classr-'^m 
achievement among Negro and Caucasian students. It was anti- 
cipated that ethnic differences would have a pronounced effect 
upon the relationship betv/een the two variables. 

The total sanq)le for the study consisted of practically 
all eighth-grade students in one middle-sized, urban- industriali- 
zed population center of the Midwest. The Negro and Caucasian 
sample consisted of 114 and 1482 students, respectively. The 
two samples included students from each of four junior high 



*From Richard J . Morse , Self-Concept of Ability, Signi - 
ficant Others and School Achievement of Eighth-Grade Students: A 

Comparative Investigation of Negro and Caucasian Students , M,A, 
thesis, Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan, 1963. 
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schools in the community thus described. 

The major thesis or proposition advanced in this investi- 
gation, which was tested in the form of three specific hypotheses, 
was drawn from the symbolic interacticaiat theory 'of human behavior. 
It stated that self-concept of ability is a functionally limiting 
factor in school achievement. The three specific hypotheses were 
formally stated as follows: 

1. The self-concepts of ability of Negro and Caucasian 
students are related to their achievement when 
intelligence is controlled. 

2. The self-concepts of ability in specific school 
subjects of Negro and Caucasian students vary from 
one subject to the other and from their general 
self-concepts of ability. 

3. The expectations of significant others as perceived 
by Negro and Caucasian students are positively 
correlated with the students' self-concepts as 
learners and with their classroom achievement. 

The data obtained indicated the following: (1) The 

hypothesis that self-concept of ability is related to achieve- 
ment when intelligence is controlled was strongly supported. 

(2) The hypothesis that self-concepts of ability in specific 
school subjects vary from one subject to the other and from the 
general self-concept of ability was also substantiated among 
both the Negro and Caucasian students. (3) Ttie hypothesis that 
a student's self-concept of ability is positively and signifi * 
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cantly related to the expectations of significant others was 
tenable for both the Negro and Caucasian students when parents, 
teachers, and peers were identified as the significant others, 

(4) The hypothesis that a student's classroom achievement is posi 
tively and significantly related to the expectations he perceives 
significant others to hold of him was tenable foi: both the Negro 
and Caucasian students when parents, teachers, and peers were 
identified as the significant other persons^ 

The findings of the comparative aspect of this investi- 
gation showed that the correlations for the Negro sample were 
sometimes significantly lower than the same correlations for the 
Caucasian sample. 

1. The relationships between students' general self- 
doncepts of ability and the evaluations they per- 
ceived their parents to hold of their abilities 
was nc i; significantly different among Negro and 
Caucasian students. The obtained correlation 
coefficients were .70 for the Negroes and .73 for 
the Caucasians. 

2. The relationship between the students' general 
self-concepts of ability and the evaluation they 
perceived their peers to hold of their abilities 
was significantly greater among the Caucasian 
students than among the Negro students. The re- 
levant coefficients of correlation were .40 for 
the Negroes and .65 for the Caucasians. 
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3. Tlie relationship between grade point average and 
measured intelligence was significantly lower 
among Negro students than among Caucasian students. 

The obtained coefficients of correlation were .16 
for the Negroes and .40 for Caucasians. 

4. The relationship between self-concept of ability 
and grade point average was significantly lower 
among Negro students than among Caucasian students. 

The obtained coefficients of correlation were .43 
for Negroes and .65 for Caucasians. 

In addition to the above, the following comparative findings 
were thought to be of particular significance; 

1. The mean scores obtained by the Caucasian sttidents 
on perceived evaluations, self-concept of ability, 
grades and measured intelligence were all significantly 
greater than the mean scores obtained by the Negro 
students. 

2. Self-concept of ability was a better predictor of 
classroom achievement tlian IQ for both the Negro 
and Caucasian students. The obtained beta weights 
(in the multiple correlation among GPA, IQ, and S-C) 
were .416 for self-concept and .032 for IQ among the 
Negroes, and .442 for self-concept and .362 for IQ 
among the Caucasians. 

3. IQ was weighted significantly higher as a predictor 
of achievonent among the Caucasian students than it 
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was among the Negro students. The comparative 
beta weights (as noted above) were .032 for 
Negroes and .362 for Caucasians. 

Perhaps the most noteworthy finding ;from this ' comparative 
analysis Is the relative Importance of self-concept of ability 
and measured Intelligence In predicting school achievement among 
Negro students. Not only Is the correlation between I„Q. and 
achievement low, but as noted above I.Q. accounts for only a small 
percentage of the variance In achievement among Negroes. Self- 
concept of ability, however, accounts for about the same proportion 
of the variance In achievement among both Negcobs and Caucasians. 
The Negro student's conception of his ability to succeed In school 
and his motivation to do so apparently provide a better basis for 
forecasting his school achievement than measures of Intelligence. 
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CHAPTER n 

SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS AND FUNCTIONING IN SCHOOL: 
A SYMBOLIC INTERACTION! ST INTERPRETATION* * 



Richard J, Morse 
University of Delaware 



Sociological investigations of the impact of the external 
environment on schools have focused almost entirely on one major 
problem area^ the iropr^t of social class on education. More 
studies have probably been devoted to this problem than to any 
other in the sociology of education,^ While the different 
investigators do not always agree on the precise meaning of 
"social class" and how it is best measured, the general conclu- 
sion that emerges from most of this literature is that nearly 
every pl^se of functioning in school may be accounted for by 
the phenomena or of social class. * ,, 

The problem investigated in this thesis centers a7:ound 



In. Gross , "The Sociology of Education" (in Sociology 
Today: Problems and Prospects , eds. (R. K. Merton, L. Broom, 

and L. S. Cottrell, Jr,, New York: Basic Books, Inc., Pub- 

lishers, 1960), pp. 128-152. 

*From Richard J. Morse , Socio-economic Status and 
Functioning in School: A Symbolic Interactionist Interpreta- 

tion. Ph.D. Dissertation, Michigan State University, 1966. 
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two basic questions raised in respo.. e to the emphasis on social 
class, and which are not answered in the existing literature 
dealing with the impact of social stratification on functioning 
in school: 

1. What social-psychological Influences account for 
the variable functioning in school of pupils with 
different socio-economic status? 

2, What social-psychological Influences account for 
the variable functioning in school of pupils with 
similar socio-economic status? 

A theoretical orientation, based upon the symbolic 
interactlonlst approach to human behavior, was developed, and two 
general hypotheses, discussed below, were developed and tested. 
Within the operational framework, levels of educational aspiration 
and classroom achievement constitute the school functioning vari- 
ables and the following social -psychological Influences were 
employed as test factors to account for variable functioning in 
school: (1) perceived reference group expectations, i.e. , the 

levels of educational aspiration pupils perceived significant 
others (parents, teachers, and peers) hold for them; and (2) 
pupils' self-concepts of their academic abilities. 

The operational questions from which the specific hypo- 
theses guiding this investigation were formulated are: 

1. What is the nature of the relationship between socio- 
economic status and levels of education aspiration 
when perceived reference group expectations are 







controlled? 

2. What is the nature of the relationship between socio- 
economic status and classroom achievement when 
pupils' self-concepts of academic ability are con- 
trolled? 

3. How do pupils with similar socio-economic status but 
with different levels of educational aspiration differ 
in perceived reference group expectations? 

4. How do pupils with similar socio-economic status but 
with different levels of classroom achievement differ 
in self-concepts of academic ability? 

The first general hypothesis of this investigation was 
that perceived reference group expectations and self-concepts are 
•elated to observable differences in functioning in school among 
pupils with different socio-economic status. 

The second general hypothesis derived from the theoretical 
orientation of this investigation was that perceived reference 
group expectations and self-concepts are related to observable 
differences in functioning in school among pupils with similar 
socio-economic status. 



Method 

The sample investigated in this study consisted of 
practically all ninth-grade Caucasian boys in the public schools 
of a typical midwestern city of approxirwately 120,000 population, 
during the 1963-1964 school year (N * 874). Negro pupils were 
eliminated from the analysis because of the high concentration of 
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Negroes 1b the lower socio-economic category and because of Negro 
differences on several other variables investigated. Several 
Caucasian pupils were eliminated because of incomplete or inadequate 
data. 

Classroom Achievement 

Classroom achievement was measured by the average of a 
subject's sc-ooX grades (GPA) for the ninth grade. Grades in 
the four basic 8td}jects of English, mathematics, science and 
social studies were used in calculating that average. 

Level of Educational Aspiration 

Two items were designed to measure levels of educational 
aspiration, one to measure "preference" levels, and the other to 
measure "expectation" levels. Responses to the latter question 
provided the measure of level of educational aspiration for this 
investigation. 

Perceived Reference Group Expectations 

A series of items were designed to elicit the subjects' 
perceptions of the expectations and evaluations of themselves 
held by certain significant other persons in their lives, i. e* , 
parents, favorite teachers, and best friends. Pretests revealed 
that the persons used as significant others were most frequently 
mentioned by students as being important in their lives. ^ Three 

2w. B. Brookover, £l. , Self-Concept of Ability and 
School Achievement , Final Report of Cooperative Research Project 
No. 845 (East Lansing, Michigan: Office of Research and Publi- 

cations, Michigan State University, 1962), pp. 55-57. 
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of the Items were specifically designed to measure the subjects' 
perceptions of how far in school their parents, favorite teachers, 
and best friends expected them to go. Those three items provided 
the measures of perceived reference group expectations used in 
this investigation. 

Self-Concept of Ability 

This concept was as the responses of subjects to an 
eight-itea, fixed-alternative scale designed to measure self- 
concepts of ability in academic endeavors, the Michigan State 
Genegal Self-Concept of Ability Scale. ^ 

Socio-Economic Status 

Socio-economic status was measured in the following manner. 
Subjects were asked to respond to the items, "Hliat does your 
father (or who&ver supports your family) do for a living?" and 
"Describe what your father (or whoever supports your family) does 
on the job." Occupations Indicated by the subjects were assigned 
socio-economic ratings from the widely-used Duncan Socio-Economic 
Index for All Occupations .^ Where occupations were not clearly 
specified in response to the first item, the descriptions given in 
response to the second item were used to determine the appropriate 
occupational titles. Several occupations not included in the Dun- 
< ' . ■ . : ’ ■ ' . ' > ' ■ y 

^See Appendix A 

^0. D. Duncan, "A Socio-Economic Index for All Occupations" 
(Occupations and Social Status , ed. A. J. Reiss. Glencoe, Illinois: 
The Free Press, 1961), pp. 109-161. 
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can index were assigned ratings on the basis of their similarity 
to included occupations. A subject's socio-economic status thus 
became the Duncan rating of his father's occupation (or the occu- 
pation of whoever supported his family). 

Findings 

General Hypothesis 1. 

General Hypothesis 1 stated that students' reference 
group expectations and self-concepts are related to the ob- 
servable differences in functioning in school among pupils with 
different socio-economic status. The first working hypothesis 
developed to test this general hypothesis was: 

1. When pupils are classified according to the levels 
of educational aspiration they perceive their parents 
to hold for them, the relationship between socio- 
economic status and levels of educational aspiration 
will be substantially reduced. 

The analytical procedure for testing this hypothesis (and working 
hypotheses 2 through 4) involved first, separating the total 
sample into partial samples which were homogeneous, insofar as 
the levels of educational aspiration pupils perceived their 
parents to hold for them (and in the theoretical test factors 
stated in working hypotheses 2 through 4), and second, observing 
the partial relationships within each of the homogeneous partial 
samples. 

The relevant statistical data and tests for the first 
working hypothesis are presented in Table 11. Iw The crucial test 
of the hypothesis lies in the relative magnitudes of the relation- 
ship between socio-economic status and levels of educational aspire- 
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tlon in th© total sample and the relationships between those 
variables in the two partial samples. 



TABLE llol 

INTERPRETATION OP" RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS AND LEVELS OP EDUCATIONAL ASPIRATION 
WITH PERCEIVED EXPECTATIONS OF PARENTS AS TEST FACTOR 





Total Sample 


Perceived Expectations of Parents 


Low High 

SES SES 


Low 1 


High 


Low High 1 

SES SES 


Low High 

SES SES 


High 

Aspiration 


34% 65% 


1 

7% 14% 


69% 85% 


Low 








Aspiration 


66% 35% 


93% 86% 


31% 15% 


N 


874 


382 


492 


X2 


79.49 


«+.20 


17.64 


C 


.41 


.15 


.26 


P 


<-.001 


C05 


-CT.OOI 



Because both of the partial relationships were substantially 
smaller than the original relationship, it was concluded that 
perceived expectations of parents do, in part, account for the 
relationship between socio-economic status and levels of educational 

aspiration. 

The second working hypothesis stated: 

2. When pupils are classified according to the levels 
of educational aspiration they perceive tlieir 
favorite teachers to he' u or them, the relation- 
ship between socio-ecc vo xc status and levels of 
educational aspirati i will be substantially 
reduced. 

Table 11.A. oti' the^ fbl lowing .pagdH|>howd‘'the' relev^ant •sitatistical 
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data and tests for this hypothesis. Similarly, the crucial test 
of Hypothesis 2 lies in the relative magnitudes of the relation- 
ship between socio-economic status and levels f educational aspira- 
tion in the total sample and the relationships between those 
variables in the two partial samples. 



TABLE 11.2 

INTERPRETATION OF RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS AND LEVELS OF EDUCATIONAL ASPIRATION 

WITH PERCEIVED EXPECTATIONS 
OF FAVORITE TEACHERS AS TEST FACTOR 



— 1 


1 

Total Sample 


Perceived Expectations 


of Parents 






Low 


High 




Low High 


' 

Low 


High 


Low 


High 




SES SES 


SES 


SES 


SES 


SE3 


High 

Aspiration 


34% 65% 


8% 


17% 


70% 


86% 


Low 

Aspiration 


66% 35% 


92% 


83% 


30% 


14% 


N 


874 




399 




475 


X2 


79.49 




6.19 




16.14 


C 


.41 




.17 




,26 


P 


<C.001 




^02 




-«C001 



The table shows that the same over-all pattern existed in this 
analysis as in the previous one. In the two partial samples 
obtained through the introduction of perceived expectations of 
favorite teachers, the relationships between socio-economic 
status and levels of educational aspiration were less strong. 
Pupils who perceived their favorite teachers to hold low expec- 
tations of them tended to hold low levels of educational aspira 
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action for themselves, socio-economic status notwithstanding. 

On the other hand, pupils who perceived their teachers to 
hold high expectations of the, tended to hold high levels of 
educational aspiration for themselves, irrespective of socio- 
economic status. Finally, it can be observed that the degrees 
of relationship between socio-economic status and levels of edu- 
cational aspiration in the two partial samples, as assessed with 
corrected contingency coefficients, were .17 for pupils who per- 
ceived their favorite teachers to hold low expectations of them, 
and .26 for pupils who perceived their favorite teachers to hold 
high expectations of them. In both cases the partial relation- 
ships were substantially smaller than the original relationship. 

It was thus concluded that perceived expectations of favorite 
teachers have some effect on the relationship between socio- 
economic status and levels of educational aspiration. 

Similarly, it was hypothesized that: 

3. When pupils are classified according to the levels 
of educational aspiration they perceive their best 
friends to hold for them, the relationship between 
socio-economic status and levels of educational 
aspiration will be substantially reduced. 

The relevant statistical data and teats for this hypothesis 
are presented in Table 11, page 220. This table, like the previous 
two tables, shows that when the perceived reference group expec- 
tations variable, perceived expectations of best friends, is con- 
trolled the relationship between socio-economic status and levels 
of educational aspiration, did, indeed, decline substantially. 

The magnitudes of the corrected contingency coefficients were ,19 
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TABLE 11.3 

INTERPRETATION 0? RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN’ 
SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS AND LEVELS OF EDUCATIONAL ASPIRATION 

WITH PERCEIVED EXPECTATIONS 
OF BEST FRIENDS CONTROLLED 





Total Sample 


Perceived Expectations of Best Friends 


Low High 

SES SES 


Low 


High 


Low High 

SES SES 


Low High 

SES SES 


High 

Aspiration I 


34% 65% 


14% 25% 


77% 91% 


Low 

Aspiration 


— 

66% 35% 


1 — 

86% 75% 


23% 9% 


N 

X2 

C 

P 


874 

79.49 

.41 

<*.001 


485 

8.46 

.19 

^01 




389 

14.82 

,27 

<r.ooi 



among pupils who perceived their best friends to hold low ejcpec- 
tations of them and .27 among pupils who perceived their best 
friends to hold high expectations of them. The magnitude of the 
original relationship was .41. It was therefore concluded that 
perceived expectations of best friends also affect the relation- 
ship between socio-economic status and levels of educational aspi- 
ration. 

The final working hypothesis developed to test General 

Hypothesis 1 was stated as follows: 

4. When pupils are classified according to their self- 
concepts of their abilities, the relationship between 
socio-economic status and classroom achievement will 
be substantially red^iced. 

Relevant statistical data and tests for this hypothesis 
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are presented in Table U.U.i Aa ’with the' pitevious. hjJpathead^ i.egaii.4ing 
levels of educational aspiration, the crucial teat of this hypo- 
thesis lies in the relative magnitudes of the relationship between 
socio-economic status and classroom achievement (GPA) , the cri- 
terion variable, in the total sample and the relationships between 
those variables in the two partial samples. 



TABLE llo4 

INTERPRETATION OF REIATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS AND CLASSROOM ACHIEVEMENT ^GPA) 
WITH SELF-CONCEPT OF ABILITY AS TEST FACTOR 





Total Sample 


SpT.f-GonCept of AbiHty 




Low 


High 


Low High 

SES SES 


‘ Low High 

^ES SES 


Low High 

SES SES 


High GPA 


23^0 48% 


11% 21% 


45% 67% 


T.ow GPA 


777o 52% 


89% 79% 


55% 33% 


Li W W VJ 1. * 

""2 

C 

P 


814 

54.19 

.35 

<:ooi 


442 

7.94 

.06 

<01 


372 

17.34 

.30 

C.OOl 



The data indicated that while not as strong as the relationship 
between socio-economic status and levels of educational aspira- 
tion, a positive and reasonably strong relationship existed 
between socio-economic status and G»A in the total sample, C - .35. 
Among pupils of high socio-economic status, the ratio of high to 
low GPA was approximately 1 to 1; but among pupils of low socio 

economic status that ratio was less than 1 to 3. The latter 

_i 1 .. rhp decree and significance of the 
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relationship in the total sample. 

In the two partial samples obtained through the introduc- 
tion of self-concept of ability, the relationship between socio- 
economic status and levels of educational aspiration were less 
strong. Indeed, that relationship virtually vanished among pupils 
with low self-concepts of their abilities, C ■ .06. Among pupils 
with high self-cbncepts of their abilities, however, the relation- 
ship between socio-economic status and GPA was still relctively 
strong, C ■ .30, as compared to C ■ . 35 in the original safsple. 

But further examination of the data in Table 4 reveals that 

I 

observation of the contingency coefficients alone, in this case 
is misleading. Among pupils with high socio-economic status, 
the ratio of high to low GPA changed from approximately 1 to 1 
in the original sample to approximately 3 to 1 in the partial 
sample of pupils with high self-concepts of their abilities. 
Further, among pupils with low socio-economic status, the ratio 
of high to low GPA changed from approximately 1 to 3 in the 
original sample to approximately 1 to 1 in the partial sample 
of pupils with high self-concepts of their abilities.. These 
shifts clearly supported the hypothesis. It was, therefore, 
concluded that self-concepts of abilities do, in part, account 
for the relationship between socio-economic status and classroom 
achievanent. 

General Hypothesis 2 

The second general hypothesis stated that perceived refer- 
ence group expectations and self-concepts are related to the 
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obser\'able differences in functioning in school among pupils with 

80 cio“economic status* Similarly » four working hypotheses 

> 

were formulated to test this general hypothesis. The first of 
these was: 

5. Pupils with similar socio-economic status, but with 
different levels of educational aspiration, will 
differ significantly in the levels of educational 
aspiration they perceive their parents to hold for 
them. 

The analytical procedure for testing this hypot.iesis (and working 
hypotheses 6 and 7) involved the assessment of mean differences 
in perceived expectations of, parents and perceived expectations 
of favorite teachers and best friends, as specified in working 
hypotheses 6 and 7 between pupils who fell in categories of High 
SES--High Levels of Educational Aspiration and High SES— Low 
Levels of Educational Aspiration. 

Relevant . statistical data and tests for Working Hypo- 
thesis 5 are presented in Table 

of t tests shown in the table clearly indicate support for 
Working Hypothesis 5. The mean perceived expectation of 
parents' score was 6.03 for pupils with high socio-economic 
status and high levels of educational aspiration, as compared 
to a mean perceived expectation of parents' score of 3.56 for 
pupils with high scoio-economic status but low levels of edu- 
cational aspiration. The t ratio of the difference between these 
means was 15.54 (df = 232, p^OOl). The same mean scores were 
5.85, for pupils with low socio-economic status and high levels 
of educational aspiration, and 3.61 for pupils with low socio- 
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economic status and low levels of educational aspiration. The t 
ratio of the latter difference was 15.64 (df “ 281, p#<^. 001). 

It was thus concluded that pupils with similar socio-economic 
status, but with different levels of educational aspiration, 
differ significantly In the levels of educational aspiration 
they perceive their parents tc hold for them. 



TABLE i:.5 

MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS 
OF PERCEIVED EXPECTATIONS OF PARENTS SCORES 
OF PUPILS WITH SIMILAR SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS 
BUT DIFFERENT LEVELS OF EDUCATIONAI. ASPIRATION 
WITH T RA*nOS AND LEVELS OF SIGNIFICANCE 



Socio- 

Economic 


Perceived Expectations of Parents 


1 t 

Ratio 


Level of Sig- 
nificance 


High Aspiration* 


Low Aspiration* 




Mean S.D. 


Mean S.D. 


High * 


6.03 .86 

:N--=191) 


3.56 1.26 

(N«43) 


15.54 


df=232,p ^DOl 


Low * 


5.85 1.03 

N='165) 


3.61 1.29 

(N=118) 


15.64 


df=281, p-^OOl 



*Those pupils with socio-economic status scores i ofie<*half 
standard deviation around the mean and those with levels of 
educational aspiration scores Jh one-half standard deviation 
around the mean were excluded from this analysis to assure 
that high and low categories in each case are different. 



Similarly, it was hypothesized that: 

6. Pupils with sloillar socio-economic status, but 
with different levels of educational aspiration, 
will differ significantly in the levels of edu- 
cational aspiration they perceive their favorite 
teachers to hold for them. 

Table lL';16oshow& the relevant statisdiJLoali-data atad''' tests 
for this hypothesis. The analysis presented in this table was 
similar to that for Hypothesis 5, the only difference being that 



o 
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the socio-economic status-levels of educational aspiration groups 
were compared vith the levels of educational aspiration they per- 
ceived their favorite teachers to hold for them. 

The data reveal that the mean perceived expectation of 
favorite teacher score was 6.00 for pupils with high socio-economic 
status and high level of educational aspiration, as compared to 
a mean perceived expectation of favorite teacher score of 3.44 
for pupils with high socio-economic status but low levels of 
educational aspiration. The t ratio of the difference between 
these means was 16.13 (df = 232, p^.OOl). 



TABLE 11.6 

MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS 
OF PERCEIVED EXPECTATIONS 
OF FAVORITE TEACHERS SCORES 
OF PUPILS WITH SIMILAR SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS 
BUT DIFFERENT LEVELS OF EDUCATIONAL ASPIRATION 

WITH T RATIOS 



Socio- 


Perceived Expectations of 

Favorite Teachers 


t 


Level of Sig- 


Economic 


High Aspiration* 


Low Aspiration* 


Ratio 


nificance 


Status 


Mean S.D. 


Mean S.D. 






High* 


6.00 .86 
(N=191) 


3.44 1.24 

(N=43) 


16.13 


df=232,p<^001 


Low* 


5.79 IclO 

(N=165) 


3.57 1.34 

(N=118) 


14.76 


df=281,p<r001 



*Those pu^)ils with socio-economic status scores + one-half standard 
deviation around the mean and those with levels of educational 
aspiration scores + one-half standard deviation around the mean 
were excluded from this analysis to assure that high and low 
categories in each case are different. 

Similarly, the same mean scores were 5.97 for pupils with low 
socio-economic status and high levels of educational aspiration 
and 3.57 for pupils with low socio-economic status and low levels 
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of educational aspiration. The t ratio of that difference was 
14.76 (df=281, p<.001). Consequently, it was concluded that 
pupils with similar socio-economic status, but with different 
levels of educational aspiration, differ significantly in the 
levels of educational aspiration they perceive their favorite 

teachers to hold for them. 

It was further hypothesized that: 

7. Pupils with similar socio-economic status, but with 
different levels of educational aspiration, will 
differ significantly in the levels of educational 
aspiration they perceive their best friends to hold 
for them. 

The statistical data and tests for this hypothesis are 
presented in Table 11.7. In this analysis the socio-economic status-- 



TABLE 11.7 

MEANS AND STANDABD DEVIATIONS 

OF PERCEIVED EXPECTATIONS OF BEST FRIENDS SCORES OF PUPILS 
WITH SIMILAR SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS 
BUT DIFFERENT LEVELS OF EDUCATIONAL ASPIRATION 
WITH T RATIOS AND LEVELS OF SIGNIFICANCE 



Socio- 

Economic 


Perceived Expectations of Best Friends_ 


t 

Ratio 


Level of 
Simificanee 


merh Afiolration* Low Aspiration* 


Mean S.D. 


Mean S.D. 


High* 


5.81 .99 

(N-191) 


3.26 1.03 

(N»43) 


15.16 


df-232,p<.001 


Low* 


5.53 1.16 

(N*165) 

M 1 aM m Am mm Ql 


3.33 1.16 
(N-118) 


15.74 

>ne-half 


df-281,p<.001 

Standard 



deviation around the mean and those with levels of educational aspiration 
scorea + one-half standard deviation around the mean were excluded from 
this analysis to assure that high and low categories in each case are 

different. 



i' 
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levels of educational aspiration groups were compared with the levels 
of educational aspiration they perceived their best friends to 



hold for them. The table shows that the mean perceived expecta- 
tion of best friends score was 5.81 for pupils with high socio- 
economic status and high levels of educational aspiration, as 
compared with a mean perceived expectation of best friend score 
of 3.26 for pupils with high socio-economic status but low 
levels of educational aspiration. The t ratio of the difference 
between these means was 15.16 (df=232, p^.OOl). Similarly, 
the same mean scores were 5.53 for pupils with low socio economic 
status and high levels of educational aspiration; and 3.33 for 
pupils with low socio-economic status and low levels of educational 
aspiration. The t ratio of the latter difference was 15.74 
(df*281, p^.OOl). It was therefore concluded that pupils with 
similar socio-economic status, but different levels of educa- 
tional aspiration, differ significantly in the levels of educa- 
tional aspiration they perceive their best friends to hold for 

them. 

The final working hypothesis developed to test General 
Hypothesis 2 was: 

8. Pupils with similar socio-economic status, but 
with different levels of classroom achievement 
(GPA), will differ significantly in their self- 
concepts of their abilities. 

The analytical procedure for testing this hypothesis involved 
the assessment of mean differences in self-concepts of abilities 
between pupils who fell in categories of High SES--High GPA and 
High SES--LOW GPA; and between pupils who fell in categories of 
Low SES-High GPA and Low SES-Low GPA. Table 8 presents 
the statistical data and tests for Working Hypothesis 8. Those 
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results clearly supported the hypothesis. The mean self-concept 
of ability score was 32,05 for pupils with high socio-economic 
status and high classroom achievement, compared with a mean self- 
concepjti.of ability score of 26.03 for pupil's with- high boc4o-j 
economici'&t^hus . but::Iowi..ciahsroomoaChiGvement, The t ratio of 
the difference between those means was 8.36 (df*179, p<^. 001). 

The same mean scores were 30.64 and 24.42, respectively, for 
pupils with low socio-economic status. The t ratio of that 
difference was 9.51 (df*-'245, p-^.OOl. The data thus indicated 
support for the hypothesis that pupils with similar socio-economic 
status, but with different levels of classroom achievement (GPA) , 
will differ significantly in their self-concepts of their abilities. 



TABLE 11.8 

MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS 
OF SELF-CONCEPT OF ABILITY SCORES 
OF PUPILS WITH SIMILAR SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS 
BUT DIFFERENT LEVELS OF CLASSROOM ACHIEVEMENT 
WITH T RATIOS AND LEDT.LS OF SIGNIFICANCE 



Socio- 

Edonomic 

Status 


Self-Concept of Ability 


t 

Ratio 


Level of 
Significance 


High GPA* 


Low GPA* 


Mean S.D. 


Mean S.D. 


High* 


32.05 3.56 


26.03 4.35 


8.36 


df«179, p-tC.OOl 




(W=114) 


(N“67) 






Low* 


30.64 3.99 


24.42 4.57 


9.51 


df=245, p<:001 




(N=61) 


(N=186) 







*Those pupils with socio-economic status scores + one-half stan- 
dard deviation around the mean and those with GPA one -ha If 
standard deviation around the mean were excluded from this analy- 
sis to assure that high and low categories in each case are 
different. 



The collective results presented in support of working 
hypotheses 5 through 8 taken as support for General Hypothesis 2 
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that perceived reference group expectations and self-concepts are 
related to the observable differences In functioning In school c . 
emong pupils with similar socio-economic status. 

t I 

Conclusions 

The results of this Investigation seem to warrant two 
major conclusions. First, to the extent that there Is variable 
functioning In school among pupils with different socio-economic 
status, there are parallel differences In the behavior that Is 
viewed as proper, required, necessary, and/or desirable among 
those pupils. Further, these definitions of appropriate attitudes 
and behavior arc derived from, and reflected In, the evaluations 
and expectations pupils with different socio-economic status 
perceive other persons Important In their lives to hold of them, 
end In the pupils' self-concepts. 

Secondly, the fact that xarlable functioning In school 

among pupils with different socio-economic status may. In part, 

be accounted for In terms of the Individual pupil's association 

with significant others does not preclude the probability that 

the same social-psychological processes may account for variable 

functioning in school among pupils with similar socio-economic 

status. In fact, the results of this investigation support the 

< 

conclusion that the same social-psychological Influences account 
for the observable differences In functioning In school among 
pupils with similar socio-economic status. 
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CHAFfER ni 

A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF SELF-CONCEPT 
OF ABILITY: DELINQUENT AND NON -DELINQUENT 

BOYS* 



David Haarer 

Ingham Intermediate School Districts 



Concenn with self-concept as It Is related to learning 
has Increased during recent years, and at the same time, there 
has been a growing awareness of the Importance of a student's 
perceptions of himself and others in the shaping of his self- 
concept. In this study it Is assumed that definitions of self 
are acquired and developed In an interpersonal setting where 
the evaluations and expectations of others serve both to define 
appropriate behavior and provide the "reflected appraisals" 
which are the foundations of "self."^ Extending this view into 
the area of school learning, Brookover has postulated that a 
f -''.n to <■ o ' •• '' 

^Charles H. Cooley, Human Nature and the Social Order , 

New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1902; George H. Mead, Mind , 

Self and Society , Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1934; 

Harry S. Sullivan, Conceptions of Modern Psychiatry . Washington, 
D.C.: William Alanson White Psychiatric Foundation, 1947. 

*From David L. Haarer, A Comparative Study of Self-Concept 
of Ability Between Institutionalized Delinquent Bovs and Non-De- 
linquent Boys Enrolled in Public Schools . Ph.D. Dissertation, 
Michigan State University, 1964. 
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person learns to do what he thinks others believe to be appropriate 
and desirable for him; furthermore, that the leanner's functional 
limit 'Of his hblltty to learn is 'deterti'ciddf^byl'Msoown. vdew-^or 
definition of what he can do and what others who are Important to 
him expect him to do. 

Several conditions have been found associated with delin- 
quency, among them being deviant or debilitating social environ- 
ments. Included within these debilitating social environments 
are behavior of others toward the child prior to or during the 
development of his delinquency which may lead to derrogatlons or 
faulty definitions of self. The delinquent often finds himself 
confronted with contradictory social norms In both his home and 
nelghborhoodc Expectations may be ill-defined because of minimal 
Interpersonal interactions in the home, lack of surveillance by 
parents, and erratic or overstrict discipline.^ 

Behavior which is cond^'idered appropriate by persons sig- 
nificant in the life of the delinquent may violate the expecta- 
tions and norms of the larger community. It is because of this 
deviant social environment that we are concerned with the questions 



^Wilbur B. Brookover, "A Social Psychological Conception 
of Classroom Learning," School and Society . LXXXVII (1959), 04-87. 

^The delinquent has been described as having a "low" self- 
concept. Conditions which might be antecedent are: contradictory 

social norms in home; identification with delinquent sub-culture, 
a typical home structure; interpersonal relationships in home 
wanting; lack of moral conformity; culture conflicts; lack of co- 
hesiveness; inadequate supervision by mother; indifferent or 
hostile parents; etc. See William Kvaraceus , "Delinquency," in 
Chester W. Harris, Ed,, Encyclopedia of Educational Research , New 
York: The MacMillan Company, 1960, pp. 366-367. 
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of whether or not self-concept of academic ability functions in 
the same fashion for delinquents as non-delinquents, and whether 
or not this variable is embedded in the same network of relation- 
ships as has been observed for non-delinquent youngsters o 

In order to determine whether or not delinquents differ 
from non-deli .quents in both the social antecedents and conse- 
quences of self-concept of academic ability, and in level of 
self-concept of academic ability, the following questions were 
investigated: 

1) Who are the significant others to whom delinquent 
and non-delinquent boys relate themselves in evalu- 
ating their behavior as learners? Are there 
differences between delinquents in this respect? 

2) Do the evaluations which a delinquent perceives 
others as holding differ substantially from the 
evaluations these others claim they hold? 

Four research hypotheses were formulated concerning: 

1) comparative levels of self-concept of academic ability; 

2) its relationship to achievement when intelligence is 
controlled; 

3) differences between delinquents' and non-delinquents' 
perceptions of the evaluations of others; and 

4) the relationship between perceived evaluations of 
others and self-concept of academic ability for both 



groups. 
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Methods 

The non-delinquent male sample (N - 100) was randomly 
selected from the ninth grade cross-sectional population of the 
Brookover studies. Before the random selection was undertaken, 
elimination from the cross-sectional pool was made if the ninth 
grade IQ score was missing for the subject or if the subject had 
been in the school system for less than two years. ^ 

The sample of ninth-grade institutionalized delinquent 
boys (N =* 100) was drawn from two sources. Fifty boys were 
selected from each of two residential institutions designed for 
the custody and treatment of delinquent boys. The first sample 
of fifty boys was selected from ninth-grade students enrolled in 
an academic program at a state training school located in the 
same metropolitan area as the non-delinquent sample. All ninth- 
grade students enrolled in an academic program at this institution 
and present during a given period at a given date were used as 
subjects . 

The second sample of fifty delinquent boys was selected 
from all ninth-grade students enrolled in a private institution 
for delinquent boys located approximately fifty miles from the 
source of the other delinquent and non-delinquent samples. Since 
only forty-seven students were enrolled in the ninth grace at the 
private institution on the date selected, the first three new 
students to enroll in the ninth grade were also included as sub- 

^he California Test of Mental Maturity was used for deter- 
mining IQ scores in the ninth grade. 
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jects, making the sample total N - 50 to match the number selected 
from the state training school. 

It was felt that neither of these institutions was 
alone representative of the institutionalized delinquent popula- 
tion and both had unique selective factors operating, Tlie state 
training school tended to be a place of last resort for delinquent 
boys. That is, many of these boys had been in previous placement 
such as foster homes or private institutions, or they may come 
from families of lower socio-economic areas where other provisions 
were less accessible. In contrast, the private institution used 
in this study tended to select deliqquent boys who did not appear 
to need extensive and intensive psychiatric care and who showed 
some promise of benefiting from the residential care offered at 
this institution. The private residential school tended to obtain 
more maladjusted boys from "better" homes, or from homes of higher 
socio-economic status. The average length of stay was somewhat 
longer at the private than at the state institution. 

Resul ts 

Delinquent-Non-Delinquent Differences 
in Self-Concept of Academic Ability 

Hypothesis 1. The mean self-concept of academic ability 

score of non-delinquent boys is higher 
than the mean self-concept of ability score 
of delinquent boys. 

The evidence presented in Table 12. 
hypothesis is tenable, that non-delinquent male students in a 
public school have higher self-concepts of academic ability than 
institutionalized delinquent boys. 
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TABLE 12.1 

MEAN SELF-CONCEPT OF ABILITY SCORES, 
STANDARD DEVUTION, AND T-TESTS 
WITH PROBABILITY OF DIFFERENCE 
BETWEEN DELINQUENT AND NON -DELINQUENT 
NINTH-GRADE MALE STUDENTS 



Delinquent 

Groups 


Mean 


S.D. 


Non-Delinquent Group 
N-100 

Mean S.D. 


t 


Probability 

of 

differences 


Private (N"50) 


26.32 


5.29 


28.77 


4.91 


-2.75 


.005 


State (N"50) 


27.88 


4.45 


28.77 


4.91 


-1.11 


.14 


Total (N-lOO) 


27.10 


4.93 


28.77 


4.91 


-2.42 


.01 



Hypothesis 2. The self-concepts of academic ability of 

delinquent and non -delinquent male stu- 
dents are related to their achievement 
(GPA in academic subjects) when intelli- 
gence is controlled. 

The relevant coefficients of correlation are presented 
in Table l?.2i nifith' and '.Wlthoiib the 'effect of ' tntelltgenfi#' controlled. 
The analysis showed that the correlation between self-concept of 
academic ability and achievement were positive and statistically 
significant (even with the effect of IQ controlled).. Tl^us, the 
data from each of the three samples lends support to the hypothesis. 

Of further significance, upon examination of Table 12..2.,:page 
237, are the low correlations between GPA and IQ with the effect 
of S-C controlled, and the low correlations between S-C and IQ 
when GPA is partlalled out. For both delinquent samples and the 
total delinquent group, these correlations are not significantly 
different from zero. Even in the case of the non -delinquent 
sample, these correlation coefficients are low when compared with 
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miLE 12.2 

COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION 
BETWEEN ACADEMIC GRADE POINT AVERAGE (GPA) , 

MEASURED INTELLIGENCE (IQ) , AND SELF-CONCEPT OF ABILITY (S-C) 
FOR DELINQUENT AND NON -DELINQUENT MALE STUDENTS# 



Corfe^|«t!loft ' OaegflclAnts 
Variables No Variable Third Variable 

Group Correlated Controlled Controlled 



Delinquent-Private 


GPA - IQ 


.24 


S-C 


. 114 


(N»50) 


GPA - S-C 


.45* 


IQ 


.•42* 




S-C - IQ 


.26 


GPA 


.•17 


Delinquent -State 


GPA - IQ 


.01 


S-C 


-.04 


(N*50) 


GPA - S-C 


.33* 


IQ 


.34* 




S-C - IQ 


.16 


GPA 


.17 


Delinquent-Total 


GPA - IQ 


.14 


S-C 


.07 


(N-lOO) 


GPA - S-C 


.41* 


IQ 


.39 




S-C - IQ 


.19 


GPA 


.14 


Non-De 1 inquen t 


GPA - IQ 


.58* 


S-C 


.23* 


(N-lOO) 


GPA - S-C 


.75* 


IQ 


.63* 




S-C - IQ 


.57* 


GPA 


.24* 



multiple correlation coefficients (ri.23) among GPA, IQ, and 
S-C were .77 for the non-delinquent sample, .42 for the total 
delinquent sample, ,34 for the state training school delinquent 
sample, and .47 for the private institution delinquent sample. 

★P-^OS for the test that r or ri2.3“0« 



the correlatlo'!! coefficient of ,63 between GPA and S-C with the 
effect of IQ partialled out. These findings are congruent with 
the findings of Brookover and give further evidence that the 
self-concept of ability scale measures a different variable from 
the one that the IQ measures and that self-concept is an independent 



■ • 



* * • 



I * 



.Wilbur Brookover, Shailer Thomas, aiid Anri Patersoti. 
Self-Concept of Ability and School Achievement . Final report of 
Cooperative Research Project No. 845, Office of Research and Pub- 
lications, College of Education, Michigan State University, 1962, 
p# 38. 
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predictor of classroom achievement when measured by grade point 
average. In the case of the delinquent samples, IQ was not a 
good predictor of GPA. When self-concept was partialled out the 
relationship between IQ and GPA was not significantly different 
from zero. 

Comparison of the partial correlation coefficients between 
IQ and GPA (with the effect of S-C controlled) with the multiple 
correlation of IQ and S-C with GPA, indicates that the correlation 
increases from .07 to .42 for the total delinquent sample, and 
from .23 to .77 for the non-delinquent sample. The multiple 
correlations reported have beta weights of .06 for IQ and .41 
for self“Concept of ability among the total delinquent sample 
and .22 for IQ and ,62 for self-concept among the non-delinquent 
sample. Thus self-concept of ability is weighted higher than IQ 
as a predictor of achievement for both ninth-grade public school 
male students and ninth-grade institutionalized delinquent boys. 
These findings are consistent with those reported by Morse in 
his similar comparison of Negro and Caucasian subjects. 

Hypothesis 3. The evaluations of significant others 

perceived by delinquent and non-delin- 
quent boys are positively related to 
these students’ self-concepts of aca- 
demic ability. 

This hypothesis provides a test of the proposition that 
self-definitions are reflexive, mirroring the appraisals of others. 



^Richard J. Morse, "Self-Concept of Ability, Significant 
Others and School Achievement of Eighth Grade Students; A Oompara 
tive Investigation of Negro and Caucasian Students," Unpublished 
M.A. Thesis, Michigan State University, East Lansing, 1963; See 
this report. 



Two analysis methods were employed in the test. First, the 
perceived evaluations of parents, teachers, and friends were 
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correlated with self-concept of academic ability scores for both 
delinquents and non-delinquents. These correlations, shown in 
Table 12.3, were all statietlcally ftt^tficant and.poslttve. 



TABLE 12.3 

COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION 
BETiJEEN GENERAL SELF-CONCEPT OF ABILITY 
AND THE EVALUATIONS PERCEIVED 
OF SIGNIFICANT OTHERS 
FOR BOTH DELINQUENT AND NON -DELINQUENT 
MALE NINTH-GRADE STUDENTS 



Correlation with General Self-Concept 
Delinquent ’ Non- 

Students' Private State Total Delitt^ent 



Perception of; 


N-50 


N-50 


N-lOO 


N-lOO 


Perceived Parental 
Evaluations 


.63 


.57 


.61* * 


.76* 


Perceived Friend's 
Evaluations 


.82 


.60 


.73 


.67 


Perceived Teacher's 
Evaluations 


.71 


.65 


.69 


.71 


Perceived Houseparent ' s 
Evaluations 


.50 


.40 


.47 




Perceived Counselors 
Evaluations 


.74 


.63 


.68 





All correlations are significantly different from 0 at the 
.01 level of significance. 

*Difference is significant at .05 level of significance 
(correlation coefficients between students' perception of parents' 
evaluations and general self-concept of ability--a comparison 
between delinquent and non-delinquent students). 



Second, coefficients of correlation between students' 
academic grade-point average and the evaluations they perceive 
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others to hold of their academic abilities were calculated- In 

Table 12.’4 it can be. seen that in 10 out of 12.;tnEtanceB these 

* 

correlations were statistically significant and positive. 



TABLE 12.4 

COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION 
BETWEEN GRADE POINT AVERAGES (GPA) 
AND THE PERCEIVED EVALUATIONS 
OF SIGNIFICANT OTIIERS 
FOR THE DELINQUENT AND NON -DELINQUENT 
NINTH-GRADE MALE STUDENTS 







Correlations with 


GPA 


Students' 

Perception 


Private 

N-50 


State' 

N“50 


' Total 
N-lOO 


Non 

Delinquent 

N-lOO 


Parents' Evaluations 


.20 


.33* 


.25* 


.68* 


Teachers' Evaluations 


.46* 


.41* 


.45* 


.62* 


Peers' Evaluations 


.44* 


.18 


.35 


.56* 


*P-<.05 for the 


test that 


r=0. 







Hypothesis 4. The evaluations of others as perceived by 

delinquent male students differ from the 
evaluations of others as perceived by 
non-delinquent male students. 

A two-tailed t-test was used to test the difference in 
means on perceived evaluations. Table 12a-3 oh the following page 
lists the obtained means, standard deviations, "t'e" and proba- 
bflity cf differences. For each category of others (parents, 
friends, and teachers) the evaluations perceived by non-delinquent 
students were higher than those of the delinquents. 

One question of interest is whether delinquents differ from 



non-delinquents as to the persons they believe are the people 
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TABLE 12.5 

DIFFERENCE IN DELINQUENT AND MON -DELINQUENT 
MALE NINTH-GRADE STUDENTS' 

MEAN PERCEIVED EVALUATIONS OF ABILITY SCORES 
HELD BY THREE CATEGORIES OF OTHERS* 



Perceived Evalu- 
ations of 


Delinquent 

N=100 

Mean S,D. 


Non-Delinquent 

N-lOO 

Mean S.D. 


t 


Probability 

of 

Difference 


Parents 


18.57 


3.77 


19.91 


3.77 


-2.53 


.02 


Best Friend 


17.67 


3.62 


18.67 


3.38 


-2.00 


.05 


Teacher 


18.25 


4.17 


19.56 


3.38 


-2.24 


.05 



*Total Possible range of scores for evaluations of others 
if from 5-25. 

"important in their lives" and "concerned with their school work." 
Two open-ended items were used to obtain the names of these 
people and who they were. (See Chapter III) By tabulating the 
percentage of responses in each of the categories shown in Tables 
12v6 and 12. 7-, on^the following pages , it was found that as e:tpected, 
parents were named more often than any one e\se as both "important 
in the lives" of both the delinquents and non-delinquents and 
"concerned about their school work." Non-delinquents mentioned 
teachers as being "important in their lives" more often than did 
delinquents. Because of the delinquents' often observed feeling 
of hostility toward school and' school personnel this difference 
is not surprising. 

Another interesting difference between delinquents and 
non-delinquents ocurred Tin the mentioning of peers. Although the 
percentage of delinquents (527o) and non-delinquents (55%) mentioning 




TABLE 12 „ 6 

PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS NAMING AT LEAST ONE PERSON 
FROM EACH OF THE FOLLOWING CATEGORIES 
AS BEING ’'IMPORTANT IN THEIR LIVES" 



Percentage 



General 

Significant 

Others 


Private 

N“50 


Delinquent 

State 

N=50 


Total 

N=100 


Non- 

Delinquent 

N»100 


Peers , Same Sex 


26 


14 


20 


50 


Peers, Opposite Sex 


32 


54 


43 


15 


Peers 1 Either Sex 


48 


62 


55. 


52 


Parents or Guardians 


84 


96 


90 


92 


Teachers 


30 


8 


19 


37 


Other Academic 


Personnel 


8 


2 


5 


iU 


Adult Relatives 


24 


46 


35 


38 


Age-level Relatives 


48 


90 


69 


)62 


Other Local Adults 


28 


28 


28 


19 


Houseparents 


16 


12 


14 


* 

# 


Counselor 


36 


32 


34 


Other Institutional 


Personnel 


42 


0 


21 


* 


None lass if iable 


14 


4 


9 


21 



*Not applicable to the non-delinquent sample. 
#Included with other academic personnel. 



peers of either sex as "important in their lives" were about equal, 
delinquents mentioned peers of the opposite sex more often than 
peers of the same sex while the opposite was true for non- 
delinquents. It also should be noted that none of the delin- 
quent boys from the state training school mentioned other 
institutional personnel as being "important in their lives 
whereas 42 percent of the delinquent boys from the private insti- 
tution did so. Seemingly reflected in this would be the more 
intimate involvement between staff and students in the private 



institution. 
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TABLE 12.7 

PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS NAMING AT LEAST ONE PERSON 
FROM EACH OF THE FOLLOWING CATEGORIES 
AS BEING CONCERNED WITH 
"HOW WELL THEY DO IN SCHOOL" 



Academic 

Significant 

Others 


Private 

N=50 


Delinquent 

State 

N-50 


To tal 
N-lOO 


Non- 

Delinquent 

N-lOO 


Peers , Same Sex 


6 


2 


4 


7 


Peers, Opposite Sex 


12 


34 


23 


7 


Peers, Either Sex 


16 


34 


23 


12 


Parents or Guardians 


82 


96 


89 


97 


Teachers 


40 


42 


41 


51 


Other Academic 
Personnel 


26 


18 


22 


23 


Adult Relatives 


16 


38 


27 


39 


Age-Level Relatives 


20 


50 


35 


26 


Other Local Adults 


24 


32 


28 


10 


Houseparents 


26 


2 


14 


•k 


Counselor 


32 


44 


38 


# 


Other Institutional 
Personnel 


36 


4 


20 


* 


None lass if iable 


8 


10 


9 


32 



*Not applicable to the non-delinquent sample. 
#Included with other academic personnel. 



Comparison Between Perceived and Actual Evaluation 
of the Delinquent Student's Abilities 

Besides asking the delinquents to respond to the perceived 
evaluations of teachers, houseparents , and counselors scales, 
their "others" were also asked to actually evaluate each student 
on these items. Presented in Table 12,8 are .the actual'' and per- 
ceived evaluations mean scores. Overall, the evaluations per- 
ceived by the students are higher than the ,i4.tual evaluations 
made by the teachers, houseparents, and counselors. Perhaps 
this discrepancy is a result of a staff effort to publically 
convince the delinquent student that he can succeed, while 
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prii/ately the staff does not see the delinquents’ chances for 
academic success as being very good. 



TABLE 12 o 8 

MEAN PERCEIVED EVALUATIONS OF ABILITY 
HELD BY THREE CATEGORIES OF OTHERS 
AND ACTUAL EVALUATIONS OF STUDENTS' ABILITIES 

BY THESE PEOPLE: 

INSTITUTIONALIZED DELINQUENT STUDENTS* 



Private (N=50j 
Signifi- Per- 



State (N=50) 
Probo Per- 



Total Delinquent 
(N-lOO/ 



cant 



ceived Actual of 



Prob. Per ’ 

ceived Actual of ceived Actual 

Mean 



Prob. 

of 

Diff. 



Others 

Teacher 


Mean 

18.64 


Mean 

14.84 


.001 


ricc&u 

17.86 


16.06 


.10 


18.25 


15.45 


.001 


IL use- 
parent 


16o98 


14.08 


.001 


16.32 


15.02 


O 

CM 

• 


16.65 


14.55 


.001 


Counsel 


,r 18. 06 


12.36 


.001 


18.36 


15.08 

u A M ^ 


.001 


18.21 
iiiil Riarv 


13.72 
if leant 


.001 



. t-Vi airo ^ o S to 25. 



Table 12.9, page:245, gived the correlation coefficients 
between the students' self-concept of academic ability and the 
perceived and actual evaluations of others, '-he statistically 
significant differences between the correlation coefficients 
favoring perceived evaluations gives further evidence of the 
discrepancy between perceived and actual evaluation. 

It is believed that this study affords concrete applica- 
tions for the education of junior high and possibly high school 
students, and may provide special guidelines for administrators, 
teachers, and related personnel concerned directly with the 
education of institutionalized boys. Emphasis could be placed 
on building a more positive self-concept through tne help of 
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TABLE 12.9 

COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION 
BETWEEN STUDENTS' GENERAL SELF-CONCEPT OF ABILITY 
AND THE PERCEIVED EVALUATION 
OF TEACHERS, HOUSEPARENTS , AND COUNSELORS 5 
AND THE COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION 
BET^JEEN GENERAL SELF-CONCEPT AND ACTUAL EVALUATION 
BY TEACHERS, HOUSEPARENTS, AND COUNSELORS 
FOR INSTITUTIONALIZED DELINQUENT 



Correlation with Correlation with 





General 


Self-Concept 


General 


Self-Concept 


Perceived 

Evaluation 

of; 


Private 

N=50 


State 

N=50 


Total 

N=100 


Actual 

Evaluation 

of; 


Private 

N“50 


State 

N»50 


Total 

N-50 


Teachers 


0 71 


.65 


.69^ 


Teachers 


.55 


.36 


.44I 


Housiparents 


.50 


.40 


.471 


Houseparents 


.18 


-.02 


.08^ 


Counselors 


.74 


0 >3 


.68^ 


Counselors 


.24 


.08 


.I2I 



^Probability of difference <^01 

the significant others in contrast to relying upon the face value 
of an IQ score and planning programs in relation to such a score 
The evidence presented in this investigation suggests that human 
capacities are not as limited as so often assumed when IQ scores 
alone are considered. It has been demonstrated that IQ is not a 
reliable predictor of classroom achievement among delinquent 
students enrolled in an academic program. The correlation co- 
efficients for the delinquent students betxjeen IQ (ranging between 
73 and 125) and grade point averages are .14 without self-concept 
controlled and .07 with the effect of self-concept partialled out. 
Neither of these correlations are statistically significant. In 
contrast to these low correlations, the coef ficier *‘s of correlation 
between self-concept of ability and classroom achievement for the 




delinquent students are .41 without IQ partialled out and .39* 
with the effect of IQ controlled. These results would suggest a 
need for much greater discretion in the use and interpretation of 
standardized intelligence tests. 

Since it is postulated that self -concept of ability is 
formulated in an interpersonal setting and subject to modification 
and since it is postulated that the learner tends to evaluate 
himself ai^ he oerceives others evaluate him, it follows that it 
should be feasible to elevate the self-concept of ^he delinquent 
student and consequently raise his level of academic achievement 
by working through appropriate others. 



CHAPTER XIII 



A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF MALE HIGH SCHO0L STUDENTS 
WHO STAY IN SCHOOL AND THOSE WHO DROP OUT* 

Kenneth L. Harding 
Michigan State University 

The basic purpose of this study was to determine some 
of the ways in which Caucasian male high school dropouts differ 

from those students who remain in school. 

The total population selected for this study consisted of 
516 Caucasian male high school students who were classified as 
sophomores during the fall semester of 1963, as juniors during 
the fall semester of 1964, as seniors during the fall semester 
of 1965, and who were in attendance at one of the three high 
schools in a Midwestern urban public school system. Only those 
students who were enrolled in the regular school program were 
included in this study; those students enrolled in any type of 
special education; program were excluded. Since this study was 
part of a larger longitudinal study, onj:y those students who had 
participated in the regular phases of the longitudinal study were 



*From Kenneth L. Harding, A Comparat i ve Study of Cauca_si^ 
Male High School Students Who Stay in School and Those Who pro£ 
Out, Ph?D. Dissertation, Michigan State University, 1966. 
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included, but any student who had taken part in a special experi- 
mental phase of the longitudinal stuay was also excluded. The 
stay-in population consisted of 421 students and Included all 
those persons who met the afore-mentioned criteria. The dropout 
population consisted of 95 persons who met all the requirements 
previously specified for the stay-in population, except for the 
fact that they had voluntarily withdrawn from school during the 
tenth, eleventh, or twelfth grade. Dropouts were excluded from 
the study if they had been involuntarily withdrawn had transferred 
to another school system, or had withdrawn for reasons of illness 
or poor health. 



Variables Examined 

The first three variables examined were academic ability, 
socio-economic status of the family, and grade-point average. 

These variables were classified as "test variables," since many 
earlier studies reviewed had found significant differences between 
dropouts and non-dropouts with regard to these three variables. 

Academic ability was determined by obtaining the score 
for each student in the study population ojm the California Test 
of Mental Maturity (CTMM) which had been mass -administered to all 
ninth grade students. In some instances, ninth grade CTMM 
scores were not available and eleventh grade CTMM scores had to be 
used; but ninth and eleventh grade CTMM scores were obtained from 
the three- high schools involved in the longitudinal study. Grade- 
point averages for the tenth grade -- and, in some instances, for 
the eleventh grade were also obtained from this same source. 
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Only those grades earned in the basic high school subjects were 
included. The socio-economic status of the student was measured 
by the father's occupational level and was assessed by a scale 

developed by Otis Dudley Duncan.^ 

The four major variables examined in this study were: 

1) general self-concept of academic ability; 2) perceived parental 
evaluations; 3) perceived parental expectations; and 4) educa- 
tional expectations, or plans. Data for these major variables were 
obtained through the mass-administration of a questionnaire 
developed as part of the larger longitudinal study. This 
questionnaire is now called The Michigan State General Self- 
Concept of Ability Scale . It was administered to all students 
in one Midwestern public school system who were seventh graders 
during the 1960-61 school year, and was re -administered annually 
to the same group of students for the next five consecutive years; 
therefore, data were collected on one specific group of students 
from the seventh grade through the twelfth grade. For the pur- 
poses of this study, dropouts and non-dropouts were compared 
on the basis of tenth grade questionnaire data, except for 
tT» 7 enty-one dropouts who transferred to the school system under 
study at the beginning of the eleventh grade. For this specific 
group of dropouts, eleventh grade questionnaire data and grade- 
point averages were used. 

ISee Albert Reiss, Occupational and Social Status (Glen- 
coe, IllTtH>iS: The Free .Press , 1961) . 
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Me thodology 

The three test variables and four major variables examined 
in this study were first dichotomized into high and low categories 
by computing mean scores for each variable. All scores falling 
below the mean for any given variable were classified as low 
scores; those scores exceeding the mean wer:: classified as high 
scores. The mean scores of the variables and the subsequent 
ranges of scores for the high and low categories are presented in 
Table 13,1. 



TABLE 13.1 

MEAN SCORES OF VARIABLES AND RANGES 
FOR SCORES FOR HIGH AND LOW CATEGORIES 



Variable 


Mean 


Low 


High 


N 


IQ 


105.6 


105 or 


106 or 


516 






Below 


Above 




GPA 


1.96 


0-1.75 


2.00 - 4.00 


516 


SES 


39.19 


1-39 


40 - 100 


516 


SCA 


27.76 


0-27 


28 - 40 


516 


PPEV 


18.77 


0-18 


19 - 25 


516 


PPEX 


5.15 


1-5 


6-7 


506 


Ed PI 


5.02 


1-5 


6-7 


506 



Chi-square analysis was then used to determine the relative 
associations between dropouts and non-dropouts with regard to 
these dichotomized variables. For each analysis a 2 X 2 contin- 
gency table design was used and the null hypothesis was rejected 
at the significance level of ,05 or beyond. 



O 
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The total population of the study was used for comparing 
dropouts and non-dropouts with regard to the three test variables. 
Prior to comparing dropouts and non-dropouts with regard to the 
four major variables of the study, matched groups were randomly 
selected in order to partial out significant differences between 

f 

dropouts and non-dropouts that had been determined from the 
analyses of the three test variables. The major variables of 
the study were then examined by using 95 dropouts and 95 non- 
dropouts — a total matched population of 190 subjects. 

Analysis of the Test Variables 

Academic ability, socio-economic status of the family, 
and grade-point average were the three test variables examined 
in this study. A comparison of dropouts and non-dropouts was 
made to test the hypotheses, stated in null form, that no sig- 
nificant differences existed between the two sub-populations on 
these three criteria. 

Hypothesis I, There are no significant differences 

between male Caucasian high school drop- 
outs and non-dropouts in regard to 
academic ability as measured by intelli- 
gence test. 

Examination of Table 13i2" indlcateiS that(-»jiropouts and non - 
dropouts differed significantly with regard to level of academic 
ability. This difference was significant beyond the .001 level 
of confidence; therefore, the null hypothesis that no significant 
differences exist between dropouts and noi^-dropouts regarding level 
of academic ability was rejected. 
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TABLE 13.2 

CHI-SQUARE ANALYSIS OF ASSOCIATION 
BETWEEN DROPOUTS AND NON-DROPOUTS 
AND LEVEL OF ACADEMIC ABILITY 



Groups 


Level of Academic Ability ^ 


Totals 


High 


Low 


Non-Dropouts 


244 


177 


421 


Dropouts 


31 


64 


95 


Totals 


275 


241 


561 



X2 » 18.90 1 d. f . Significant Beyond .001 Level 



L 



Hypothesis II: There are no significant differences 

between male Caucasian high school 
dropouts and non-dropouts in regard 
to socio-economic status. 

Table 13 J3 indicated that dropoutsi andLinon-fdropojuts differed 
significantly with regard to level of socio-economic status. The 
difference between the two sub-populations of this study was 
significant beyond the .001 level; therefore, the null hypothesis 
that no significant differences exist between dropouts and non- 
dropouts regarding socio-economic class was rejected. 



TABLE 13.3 

CHI-SQUARE ANALYSIS OF ASSOCIATION 
BETWEEN DROPOUTS AND NON -DROPOUTS 
AND LEVEL OF •SOCIO-ECONOMIC CLASSr' 





Level of Socio-Economic Class 


Totals 


Groups 


^ ^ High 


Low 


Non-Dropouts 


224 


197 


421 


Dropouts 


28 


67 


95 


Totals 


252 


^264 


516 




X2 = 16.54 i”d.f. Significant Beyond .001 Level 
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Hypothesis III; There are no significant differences 

between male Caucasian high school 
dropouts and non-dropouts in regard 
to grade-point average. 

Inspection of Table 13‘.4 indicatels' thab , dropouts ’ and non- 
dropouts differed significantly in regard to level of grade- 
point average. The chi-square analysis of Hypothesis III indi- 
cated significant differences between the two sub-populations of 
this study beyond the .001 level of confidence; therefore, the 
null hypothesis that no significant differences exist between 
dropouts and non-dropouts regarding grade-point averages was 
rejected. 



TABLE 13.4 

CHI-SQUARE ANALYSIS OF ASSOCIATION 
BETWEEN DROPOUTS AND NON -DROPOUTS 
AND LEVEL OF GRADE -POINT AVERAGE 



Groups 


Level of Grade-Point Average 


To tals 


High 


Low 


^on-Dropouts 


265 


156 


421 


Dropouts 


8 


87 


95 


Totals 


273 


243 


; 516 



= 90. 13 1 d. f . Significant Beyond .001 Level 



Analysis of Sampling Data 

The total population of the study was used for comparing 
dropouts and non-dropouts with regard to the three test variables. 
Prior to comparing dropouts and non-dropouts with regard to the 
four major variables of the study, matched groups were randomly 
selected in order to partial out significant differences between 
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dropouts and non-dropouts that had been determined from the 
analyses of the three test variables. 

Ninety-five of the 421 non-dropouts were randomly selected 
to match the number of dropouts on each of the eight combinations 
of variables presented in Table i2U5. A table of random riumbers vas 
used for this purpose. 



TABLE 13.5 

DISTRIBUTION OF DROPOUTS AND NON -DROPOUTS 
SCORING EITHER HIGH (H) OR LOW (L) 

WITH REGARD TO IQ, SES , AND GPA 



Variables 


Groups 


Matched 

Totals 


IQ 


SES 


GPA 


Non-Dropouts 


Dropouts 


H 


H 


H 


129 


4 


8 


H 


H 


L 


24 




12 


H 


L 


E 


69 


1 


2 


H 


L 


L 


22 


20 


40 


L 


H 


H 


32 


0 


0 


L 


H 


L 


39 


18 


36 


L 


L 


H 


35 


3 


6 


L 


L 


L 


71 


L— 


86 




Totals 




421 


95 


1 19 ° 



Analysis of the Major Variables 
The four major variables that have been examined in this 
study are: 1) general self-concept of academic ability (SCA) ; 

2) the student's perception of 'his parents’ evaluations of his 

academic ability (PPEV) ; 3) the student’s perception of the level 
of education his parents expect him to achieve (PPEX) ; and 4) the 
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student's expressed educational expectations, or plans (Ed PI). 

As stated previously, matched groups of dropouts and non-dropouts 
were used to test the null hypotheses examined in this section. 

Hypothesis IV: There are no significant differences 

between male Caucasian high school 
dropouts and non-dropouts with regard 
to level of self-concept of ability 
(SCA) . 

Examination of Table 1316 indicates that dropouts and non 
dropouts differed significantly with regard to level of SCA, 
even when IQ, SES , and GPA differences had been partialled out. 
This difference was significant at the .02 level of confidence; 
therefore, the null hypothesis that no significant differences 
in SCA exist between dropouts and non-dropouts was rejected. 



TABLE 13.6 

CHI-SQUARE ANALYSIS OF ASSOCIATION 
BETWEEN MATCHED GROUPS OF DROPOUTS AND NON-DROPOUTS 
AND LEVEL OF SELF-CONCEPT OF ABILITY (SCA) 



Groups 


Level of 


SCA 


To tals 


High 


Low 


’Jon-Dropouts 


34 


61 


95 


Dropouts 


18 


77 


95 


To tals 

— — ^ 


52 


138 


190 



= 5.96 i d.f. Significant at .02 level 



Hypothesis V: There are no significant differences 

between male Caucasian high school 
dropouts and non-dropouts with regard 
to level of perceived parental evalua- 
tions (PPEV) 

Inspection of Table 13. 7 indicates that ' niatthed^’groups of 
dropouts and non-dropouts did not differ significantly at the 
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,05 level with regard to level of PPEV. Hypothesis V is, there 
fore, accepted. 



TABLE 13.7 

CHI-SQUARE ANALYSIS OF ASSOCIATION 
BETWEEN MATCHED GROUPS OF DROPOUTS AND NON -DROPOUTS 
AND LEVEL OF PER<"EIVED PARENTAL EVALUATIONS (PPEV) 





Level of PPEV 




Groups 


High 1 


Low 


Totals 


Non-Dropouts 


42 


53 


95 


Dropouts 

Totals 


29 


66 


95 


71 


119 


190 



1 d,f. Not Significant at ,05 



evel 



Hypothesis VI; There are no significant differences 

between male Caucasian high school 
dropouts and non-dropouts in regard 
to level of perceived parental expecta- 
tions (PPEX). 

Table ri 3 .'^> shotes^. that matched 'g.roups of diroi^oute' andn non- 
dropouts differed significantly at the ,01 level of confidence 

2 

in regard to level of PPEX, 



TABLE 13.8 

CHI-SQUARE ANALYSIS OF ASSOCIATION 
BETWEEN MATCHED GROUPS OF DROPOUTS AND NON -DROPOUTS 
AND LEVEL OF PERCEIVED PARENTAL EXPECTATIONS (PPEX) 





Level of 


PPEX 




Groups 


High 


Low 


Totals 


Non-Dropouts 


43 


52 


95 


Dropouts 

Totals 


21 


64 


85 


64 


116 

L 


180 



= 7,40 1 d, f, Significant at ,01 Level 



^Ten dropouts did not respond to PPEX questionnaire items. 
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Hypothesis VII; There are no significant differences 

between male Caucasian high school 
dropouts and non-dropouts in regard to 
level of educational expectations or ' 
plans (Ed PI). 

Examination of Table 13; 9 ‘ indicates- that mhtdhed - groups of 
dropouts and non-dropouts differed significantly with regard to 
level of Ed Pl.^ The null hypothesis that no significant differences 
exist between dropouts and non-dropouts regarding level of Ed 
PI was, therefore, rejected. 

TABLE 13.9 

CHI-SQUARE ANALYSIS OF ASSOCIATION 
•BETWEEN MATCHED GROUPS OF DROPOUTS AND NON -DROPOUTS 
AND LEVEL OF EDUCATIONAL PLANS (Ed PI) 



Groups 




Level of Ed PI 


Totals 


High 


Low 


Non-Dropouts 


35 


60 


95 


Dropouts 


18 


67 


85 


Totals 


53 




127 


180 

1 



= 4.57 1 d.f. Significant at .05 Level 



Addendum to the Study 

The present study has examined relationships between male 
Caucasian high school dropouts and non-dropouts with regard to 
selected characteristics. The assumption was made that the drop- 
outs used in this study were a homogeneous group, regardless of 
the differences in grade-levels they had attained at the time of 

^Ten dropouts did not respond to Ed PI questionnaire items 
(Cf. ante). 
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dropping out. However » after analyzing the data as presented above 
it was felt that a test of this assumption of homogeneity with 
regard to grade-level attained was ^ necessary addition to the 
study. Compatisons were^ therefore, made between tenth grade 
dropouts and those students dropping out during either the eleventh 
or the twelfth grade to determine whether significant differences 
existed between these tivo dropout groups with regard to the 
three test variables and the four major variables that were 
examined in this study. Analysis of the data indicated that no 
significant differences existed between these two dropout groups 
on any of the seven variables of the study. 

Su mmary 

On the basis of the statistically significant findings, 
the folloxdLng conclusions may be summarised. Each conclusion: 
should be viewed as being most applicable to Caucasian male high 
school students who reside in Midwestern urban communities. 

1. The academic ability, as measured by I.Q. , of drop- 
outs is significantly lower than that of students 
who remain in school. It is believed, however, that 
differences in academic ability scores do not provide 
sufficient information, when considered in isolation 
from other factors, to identify adequately the poten- 
tial dropout. Thirty-one of tha 95 dropouts studied 
had IQ scores of 106 or above (8 had scores of 120 or 
above); of the 421 non-dropouts studied,. 177 scored 
below 105.6 -- the mean score for the total study popu 
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laClon. 

2. The socio-economic status of dropouts is significantly 
lower than it is for those students who remain in 
.school. It is .believed, however, that examination of 
socich-economic factors alone do not provide sufficient 
information to identify adequately the potential 
dropout. In che present study, 29 percent of the 
dropouts were classified as having a high socio- 



economic status level, and 47 percent of the non- 



3 . 



4. 



dropouts were classified as having a low socio- 
economic status level. 

Dropouts' grade point average ^in basic subjects are 
significantly lower than those students who remain in 
school. Of the three test variables examined (IQ, 

SES , and GPA) , it appears to the writer that GPA 
may be the best single predictor for identifying 
which students are most likely to drop out of school. 
Only 8 of the 95 dropouts in the present study had 
high grade-point averages, whereas 265 of the 421 
non-dropouts had high grade -point averages. 

It is concluded, from examining the distribution of 
dropouts and non-dropouts with regard to high and 
low levels of the three aforementioned test variables 



9 



in 
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that potential dropouts cannot be adequately identified 
by SES, IQ, and GPA. Although significant differences 
beyond the .001 level of confidence were found between 
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dropouts and non-dropouts on all three test varia- 
bles, the distribution of non-dropouts did not 
indicate that a predictable distribution had occurred 
(see Table 13.5)'. The largest humber of non-dropouts 
(129) did fall into the highest of the eight possible 
categories (H-H-'?" out second largest number 

of non-dropouts (71) was recorded in the lowest of 
these eight categories (L-L-L). It is believed that 
a distribution such as this indicates that other 
variables were also responsible for the differences 
between dropouts and non-dropouts being measured in 
this Study. 

5. Dropouts have significantly lower self-concepts of 
academic ability (SCA) than non-dropouts when IQ, 

SES, and GPA differences have been partialled out. 
Althc_3h a student’s self-concept may be affected 

by his academic ability (IQ) and his previous academic 
performance (GPA), the assessment of the student's 
attitudeiB about his ability to achieve in aca- 
demic endeavors is an essential factor in predicting 
whether or not he will drop out of school prior to 
graduation. 

6. Dropouts do not differ from non-dropouts on the basis 
of perceived parental evaluations (PPEV). Although 

a significant relationship was determined between 
dichotomized levels of SCA and PPEV when dropouts 
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and non-dropouts ^vere considered either jointly 
or separately, tha examination of differences 
between dropouts and non-dropouts with regard to 
PPEV did not prove to be significant at the .05 
level of confidence. Further examination of the 
data indicated that 17 of the 95 dropouts scored in 
the high category on PPEV and in the low category 
on SCA, whereas only 60 .. the 95 dropouts scored in 
the high category on EGA and in the low category on 
PPEV. It appears that the dropout may tend to 
perceive his parents as having a* higher evaluation 
of his academic ability than he has. 

7. The perceived parental expectations (PPEX) of drop- 
outs are different from those of non-dropouts when 
IQ, SES, and GPA have been partial led out. It is 
believed, however, that potential dropouts cannot be 
identified by asking students whether or not they 
think their parents expect them to graduate from 
high school. The study population mean score for 
PPEX was 5.15 on a 7-point scale; high school comple- 
tion was the third lowest item on the scale. Further 
examination of the data revealed that only four drop- 
outs and one non-dropout perceived that their parents 
did not expect them to graduate from high school. It 
is, therefore, concluded that a graduated scale, such 
as the one employed in the present study, can discrimi 
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nate between dropouts and non-dropouts , whereas a 
single-item responne cannot. 

8. Dropouts are different from non-dropouts with regard 
to educational expectations , or plans (Ed PI) , when 
IC, S2S , and GPA have been partialled out. It is 

' believed, however, that potential dropouts cannot 
be identified by asking students whether or not they 
expect to graduate from high school. The study popu- 
lation mean score for Ed PI was 5.02 on a 7-point 
scale; high school completion was the third lowest 
item on the scale. Further examination of the data 
revealed that only four dropouts and one non-dropout 
did not expect to graduate from high school. It is, 
therefore, concluded that a graduated scale, such as 
the one employed in the present study, can discriminate 
between dropouts and non-dropouts, whereas a single- 
item response cannot. 

9. There are many variables which help differentiate 
potential dropouts from those students who will remain 
in high school until graduation. Although this and 
previous studies have demonstrated that academic 
ability, socio-economic status, and grade-point 
average appear to be essential variables in identi- 
fying potential dropouts, evidence from this study 
indicates that students' self-concept of academic 
ability and their expressed educational plans are 
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additional variables which would assist in iden- 
tifying potential dropouts. 
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CHAPTER XJ'V 

ASPIRATIONS FOR COLLEGE 
AMONG MALE SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDENTS 
FRCM SEVENTH TO TENTH GRADE* 

Carl A. Sandeen 
Michigan State University 

I ntroduc tion 

The college and non-college aspirations of secondary 
school students and changes in these aspirations over a* four- 
year period are the concern of this study. Since more and more 
occupations require some higher education, and since the nature 
of our present society demands a larger number of highly trained 
individuals than ever before, a more detailed understanding of the 
variables associated with college aspirations during the secon- 
dary school years may assist teachers and counselors in their 
efforts to serve students and society. 

While there is some evidence that aspirations for college 
are formed prior to the actual decisions to attend or not to attend 
college, little is knbwn concerning these educational aspirations 
during the secondary school years. There is, however, some evi- 

*From Carl Arthur Sandeen, Aspiration for College Among 
Male Secondary School Students From Seventh to Tenth Grade . Ph.D. 
Dissertation, Michigan State University, 1965, 
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dence to support the theoretical assumption of this otudy; that 
is, that educational aspirations arise out of a social inter” 
actional process. Herriott’s study the social determinants of - 
educational aspirations suppO‘ts the view that the educational 
expectations the student perceives others as holding for him 
are important in the development of his educational aspirations. ^ 

The general problem of this study is to determine what 
the college and norxollege aspirations of secondary school male 
students are over a four-year periods Emphasis is placed upon 
characteristics of students who aspire educationally and occupa- 
tionally to college and those who do not. Stability jj. educa- 
tional aspirations is also described. 

Specifically, the purposes of this study are! 

(1) To identify some of the factors associated 
with college and noncollege aspiration among 
male secondary school students between the 
seventh and tenth grade. 

(2) To determine the consistency of the students' 
educational aspirations from the seventh to 
the tenth grade. 

(3) To identify some differences which may exist 
between students at each of the four grade 
levels who aspire to college and students 
who do not aspire to college. 

The hypotheses for this study, stated in research form, are 

(1) Students who aspire to college have higher 
self concepts of ability than students who 
do not aspire to college. 



^Robert E. Herriott, “Some Social Determinants of Educa- 
tional Aspirations." Harvard Educational Review , 33 (Spring, 1963), 
pp. 157-177. 
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(2) Students who aspire to college have higher 
perceived parental evaluations than students 
who do not aspire to college. 

• . < - 

O) Students who aspi re to college have higher 

grade point a'>'erages than students who do not 
aspire to college. 

(4) Students who f spire to college are from a 
higher sotfio-economic status than students 
who do not aspire \o college. 

(5) Students who aspire to college are more con- 
sistent in their aspiration than ytudents 
who do not aspire to college. 

These hypotheses are restated in testable form in Chapter III. 

Method 

The sample for the study consisted of approximately 280 
male students in a midwestem city of about 100,000 people. The 
following data were collected on these students over the seventh 
to tenth grade period, 1960-1963: educational and occupational 

aspiration, self-concept of ability, perceived parental evaluation, 
social class, and grade point average. 

Three groups were selected for this study. Group One 
consisted of those students who aspired to college and to occupa- 
tions requiring college degrees. Group Two consisted of those 
students who indicated a disparity between their educational and 
o nupv»tional aspirations, and Group Three consisted of those who 
did not aspire to college nor to occupations requiring college 
education. 

The students were selected for the three groups on the 
basis of their responses to educational and occupational aspiration 



instruments. 
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Self-concept of academic ability and perceived parental 
evaluations measures were obtained from responses to scales 
discussed in the methodology section of this final report. 
Appendices A and B contain copies of these scales. SES was 
evaluated by Duncan scale ratings of father's occupation (a 
measure of the occupational prestige dimension) while GPA was 
figured on the basis of a student's grades in subjects generally 
regarded as academic. Reliability coefficients for all these 
measures are contained in Chapter II. 

Findings 

The data presented in Tables 14. 1 through 14.4 show the 
mean differences between the college aspirers, disparity groups, 
and non-college aspirers over gr'ades 7, 8, 9, and 10 on four 
important varibbles; self-concept of academic ability, perceived 
parental evaluations , socio-economic status , and grade point 
average. The null hypothesis of no difference among groups was 
rejected in each of the fourteen tests. It was alternately 
concluded that the college aspirer's group mean score exceeded 
the disparity and non-college group means on: 1) self-concept 

■j 

of academic ability; 2) perceived parental evaluation; 3) SES; 
and 4) GPA. 

To compare consistency of educational aspirations from 
the seventh through the tenth grades, inter-correlations were 
calculated for the non-college and the college aspirers. Table 
14.5, page 271. 
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TABLE 14ol 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF MEAN DIFFERENCES 
FOR COLLEGE ASPIRERS, DISPARITY GROUP ^ AND NON -COLLEGE ASPIRERS 





ON SELF-CONCEPT OF 


ABILITY 








IN THE SEVENTH, 


EIGHTH, NINTH, AND TENTH 


GRADES 






Group 


N 


Mean 


F* 


t** 


7 th 


College Aspirers 


161 


29.81 








Disparity Group 


60 


27.06 


31.15 


5.36 




Nont-College Asps 


27 


24.44 




6.89 


8 th 


College Aspirers 


199 


30.32 








Disparity Group 


59 


26.76 


40.65 


6.02 




Non-Coliege Asps. 


27 


24.00 




6.57 


9 th 


College Aspirers 


211 


30.70 








Disparity Group 


62 


26.04 


79.38 


7.35 




Non-College Asps. 


31 


22.09 




10.24 


lOth 


College Aspirers 


219 


30.19 








Dispari ty Group 


52 


26.40 


73.77 


6.47 




Non-College Asps. 


27 


21.11 




12,94 




*F.o5 = 3.01 


,01 = 


2.35 







TABLE 14„2 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF MEAN DIFFERENCES 
FOR COLLEGE ASPIRERS, DISPARITY GROUP, AND NON -COLLEGE ASPIRERS 

ON PERCEIVED PARENTAL EVALUATION 
IN GRADES EIGHT, NINE, AND TEN 





Group 


N 


Mean 


F* 




8th 


College Aspirers 


199 


20.64 








Disparity Group 


59 


18.27 


34.30 


4.68 




Non-College Asps. 


27 


15.74 




5.73 


9 th 


College Aspirers 


211 


20.89 








Disparity Group 


62 


17.82 


48.07 


6.30 




Non-College Asps. 


31 


16.16 




7.55 


10th 


College Aspirers 


219 


20.19 








Disparity Group 


52 


17.50 


37.11 


5.21 




Non-College Asps. 


27 


14.92 




7.86 



*F^05 “ 3.01 “ 2.35 
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TABLE 14.3 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF MEAN DIFFERENCES 
FOR COLLEGE ASPIRERS, DISPARITY GROUP, AND NON-COLLEGE ASPIRERS 

ON SOCIAL CLASS 

IN GRADES EIGHT, NINE, AND TEN 



* 


Group 


N 


Mean 


F*. 


t*-* 


8th 


College Aspirers 


199 


44.41 








Disparity Group 


59 


32.08 


16.82 


4.06 




Non-College Asps. 


27 


23.07 




6.79 


9 th 


College Aspirers 


211 


44. 48 








Disparity Group 


62 


33.40 


8.70 


3.13 




Non-College Asps. 


31 


32.22 




3.48 


10th 


College Aspirers 


219 


42.49 








Disparity Group 


52 


35.05 


7.54 


2.68 




Non-College Asps. 


27 


26.62 

r* r\ r- 




4.85 



*F^05 "" 3.01 **t 01 = 2*35 



TABLE 14.4 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF MEAN DIFFERENCES 
FOR COLLEGE ASPIRERS, DISPARITY GROUP, AND NON-COLLEGE ASPIRERS 

ON GRADE POINT AVERAGE 





IN THE SEVENTH, 


EIGHTH, NINTH AND 


TENTH GRADES 






Group 


N Mean 


F* 


t** 


7 th 


College Aspirers 


161 


2.60 








Disparity Group 


60 


2.02 


19.75 


4.36 




Non-College Asps. 


27 


1.72 




5.93 


8th 


College Aspirers 


199 


2.50 


26.34 


5.48 




Disparity Group 


59 


1.89 




Non-College Asps. 


27 


1.66 




6.53 


9 th 


College Aspirers 


211 


2.37 








Disparity Group 


62 


1.65 


33.86 


6.15 




Non-College Asps. 


31 


1.44 




7:49 


10th 


College Aspirers 


219 


2.12 








Disparity Group 


52 


1.72 


12.72 


3.46 




Non-College Asps. 


27 


1.45 




4 31 




*F ^05 * 3.01 



^01 “ 2.35 




/ 
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T7iBLE 14.5 

SUMMARY OF SIGNIFICAl^CE TESTS 
FOR DIFFERENCES BETWJiEN CORRELATIONS 
OF EDUCATIONAL ASPIRATIONS 
AT VARIOUS GR/iDE LEVELS 
AMONG COLLEGE ASPIRERS 
AND NON-COT..LEGE ASPIREBS 





Grades 

Correlated 


Group 


N 


Correlation 

Coefficient 


Z 

Score 


2.05 


7th -8th 


College Aspirers 


321 


.2938 


2.97* 


1.96 




Non-College Aspirers 


63 


-.1160 






7th -9th 


College Aspirers 


321 


.2236 


1.97* 


1.96 




Non-College Aspirers 


63 


-.0470 






7th-10th 


College Aspirers 


321 


.1313 


2.42* 


1.96 




Non-College Aspirers 


63 


-.2165 






8th-9th 


College Aspirers 


321 


.4200 


1.11 


1.96 




Non-College Aspirers 


63 


.5405 






8th-10th 


College Aspirers 


: 321 


.2999 


. 39. 


1.96 




Non-College Aspirers 


63 


.3402 






9th-10th 


College Aspirers 


321 


.5577 


1.26 


1.96 




Non-College Aspirers 


63 


.4226 







*Obtelned Z score significant, 



By comparing the two sets of correlations in Table 14.5 through 
the use of a Z transformation it was concluded that the correla- 
tion between seventh and tenth grade educational aspiration levels 
was greater for the college aspirers (.1313) than for the non- 
asplrers (-.2165). The difference score (z ■ 2a, 42) yielded by 
these two coefficients was statistically significant at the .05 
level. Similarly, the differences in correlation between the 
educational aspiration scores for non-college and college aspirers 
frofji grades seven to nine (Z ■ 1.972) and seven to eight (Z " 2.97) 
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were statistically significant at the .03 level with higher 
correlations shown by the college asplrers. AiLaiysls of the eight 
to nine, eight to ten, and nine to ten correlations, however, 
showed no difference between college and noiiL*‘College asplrers. 

Conclusions 

The results of this study generally substantiated the 
theory from which the research originated. Students' aspirations 
for college were highly related with self concept of ability, 
and this held from seventh to tenth grade. A student's percep- 
tion of his parents' evaluation of his own ability was also 
significantly related to aspiration for college, the degree of 
significance decreased each year until the tenth grade. Of the 
four variables under consideration socio-economic status differences 
were the least striking. Although it is evident that aspirations 
did not develop apart from SES, when considering the developmental 
approach of this study, this trend for SES differences is 
encouraging, in that a student's conception of his own ability 
seems to be more highly related to his aspirations than is his 
social class rating. As expected, aspirations for college were 
also significantly related to grade point average. 

The separation of the students Into three groups on the 
basis of their educational and occupational aspirations proved 
quite tenable. For each variable under consideration (self 
concept of ability, perceived parental evaluation, SES, and grade 
point average) and for each grade level tested from seven to ten, 
the college asplrers had the highest mean scores and the non- 
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college aspirers had the lowest mean scores. The other group, 
composed of students who indicated a disparity betijeen their 
educational and occupational aspirations, had mean scores bfjtween 
the college aspirers and the non-college aspirers in each year 
of the analysis. Since it was also found that the majority of 
this disparity group aspired to college but the jobs to which 
they aspired did not require a college diploma, an understanding 
of occupational aspirations may contribute to a knowledge of 

college aspiration in general. 

Those students who aspired to college in seventh grade 
were also fairly likely to aspire to college in each grade after 
seventh, but this was not the case for the non-college aspirers, 
as their aspirations did not tend toward consistency until the 
eighth grade. After eighth grade, there were no significant 
differences in consistency of educational aspiration between 
the college aspirers and the non-college aspirers. 

It was evident that aspirations for college were not formed 
just before enrollment in college, as in the seventh grade there 
was a relatively stable formation of aspirations for many students. 
If aspirations for college at this early stage are in fact rele- 
vant, counselors and teachers might do well to verbalize these 
aspirations with students. 

The results of this study raised some doubts about the 
findings of some other researchers with regard to the relationship 
of aspirations to SES. Earliei , it was noted that the relation- 
ship of SES to aspirations was lot clear, Xn this stiuly, socio- 
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economic status was found to be significantly related to college 
aspiration. However, as noted earlier, social class seemed to 
have decreasing relation to aspiration each year from seventh 
to tenth grade, so before any conclusive statements could be made, 
a more intensive study of the relationship of social class to 

aspirations should be conducted. 

The most important findings of this stLidy were the rela- 
tionship of college aspirations to self concept of ability and 
perceived parental evaluation, in that there might be some impli 

cations for counseling and teaching. If a student's achievement 

* 

in school and aspirations for future education and employment 
are not merely functions of his "innate ability" but are closely 
related to his conception of hiaiself, then the teacher or counselor 
might have significant influence in his development. It has been 
demonstrated that a student's self concept can be enhanced by 
working with his parents, and this has resulted in improved 
academic performance. ^ The role of a students' parents might 
also be significant in the formation and enhancement of college 

aspirations. 



Wilbur Brookover, Jean LePere, Don Hsmachek, Shailer 
^oirias, Edsel Erickson, Self-Concept of Ability and School 
Achievement II . Report of Cooperative Research Project 1636, 
Bits t L®u#lng BuroAu of Ediw^t ionEl Rssoarcli Sorvlcc ^ Micnigflu 
State University, 1965. 
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CBAPTER X¥ 

SOCIAL psyciologica:l CHANCaS 

ASSOCIATED WITH SFECIAl. QASS PLACEMENT 
70R EDUCABLE MENTMXY RETARDED STUDENTS* * 

Richard C. Towne 

State University of New York at Buffalo 
Backjground 

The special class movement in American schools has had a 
brief history characterized, recently, by dynamic growth. For 
example, between 1958 and 1963 a fourfold increase in enrollment 
occurred in classes for the mentally retarded.^ Interestingly 
enough, and of great concern to those committed to special educa 
tion, the increase continues even though there is no conclusive 
evidence that the academic achievement of special class educable 
mentally retarded (EMR) students is superior to the academic 



^Romalne Mackie, "Spotlighting Advances in Special Educa- 
tion," E 3 cce£y£nal^_Ch^^ Xmi (October, 1965), 77-81. 

*From Richard C. Towne and Lee M. Joiner, The Effect ^f_. 
Special Class Pl acement on the Self-Conc ept of Ability of the 
Educable Mental ly Retarded Child ; Report on U. S. Office grant 
32-32-0410-6001, College of Education, Michigan State University, 
East Lansing, Michigan, 1966. Also Towne Ph.D. Dissertation, 
Michigan State University, 1966. 
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achievement of like students who remain In regular classes., ^ 

In an attempt to understand this situation, the project summarized 
here Investigated change In selected social psychological variables 
which may Inhibit the academic achievement of special class EMR 
students^ The findings should hot only help to explain the edu- 
cational outcomes of special placement for EMR students, but also 
contribute toward improving the results of such placement. 

Objectives 

As the Initial effort in a program devoted to investiga- 
ting the proposition that intervening social variables may be 
functioning to inhibit academic achievement by special class EMR 
students, this research focuses upon three major objectives; 

(1) To investigate what happens to the self-concept-of- 
ablllty, academic aspirations, and academic expectations of students 
labeled EMR and placed In a special class. 

(2) To determine who are the significant others and aca- 
demic significant others of spedial class EMR students. 

(a) To disco-tfer whether any change in these variables 
is associated with special class placement. 



*^8amuel A. Kirk, "Research in Education," Mental Retardation - 
A Review of Research , eds. Harvey A. Stevens and Rick Heber (Chi- 
cago: llie University of Chicago Press, 1964), pp, 57-99. 

toward L. Sparks and Leonard S. Blackman, "What Is Special 
About Special Education Revisited: The Mentally Retarded," Excep - 

tional Children . XXXI (January, 1965), 242-247. 

Leonard S. Blackman and Paul Helntz, '*The Mentally Retarded," 
Review of Educational Research , XXXVI (February, 1966), pp 5-36. 
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(3) To determine if changes in attitude toward the 
special class are associated with being in the class for one 
year. 

The hypotheses and questions constructed to implement 
the above objectives are based on and greatly influenced by two 
related theoretical positions: (1) Wilbur Brookover's social- 

psychological theory of learning^ j and (2) Jane Mercer s social 
gyg|- 0 jQ pBrspcctivc on retardation. In additionj, Erving Goffman s 
"cooling out"^ discussion as adaptation to failure provided a 
unique model for the research. 

Procedures 

The project utilised a time series design wherein six 
observations were made on the same subjects at approximately 
equal intervals from a time prior to their knowledge of selection 
for special class placement through their first year in the class. 

The subjects were 42 male and 20 female students from six 
Michigan school districts who were initially placed in special 
EMR classes during the 1965-66 school year. They ranged in age 
from seven to fifteen with a mean CA of 11.63 years ard mean SES 



%ilbur B. Brookover, "A Social Psychological Conception 
of Classroom Learning," School and Society , LXXXVII (1959), 84-87. 

^Jane R. Mercer, "Social System Perspective and Clinical 
Perspective, Frames of Reference for Understanding Career Patterns 
of Persons Labelled as Mentally Retarded," Social Problems, XIll 
(Summer, 1965), 18-34. 

'^Erving Goffman, "On Cooling the Mark Out, Psychiatry , 

XV (1952) , 451-463. 
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20.60 as assessed by ranking their fathers' occupations according 
to Duncan's socio-economic index. The criteria of retardation, 
selection procedures, and placement decision were left entirely 
to the various districts. 

The data were gathered by using research instruments ori- 
ginally developed by Wilbur Brookover and his associates^, which 
include the general self-concept of ability scale, academic aspira- 
tions scale, academic expectations scale, significant others test, 
and academic significant others test. In addition, a class 
evaluation questionnaire was used. The instruments were individually 
administered by reading the questions to the subjects and entering 
their answers on the questionnaire. Examiners were allowed to 
answer queries or repeat questions. However, they were instructed 
to utilize standard definitions and examples as much as possible. 

Several methods were used to analyze the lata. The major 
hypothesis, hypothesis I, was tested by using an orthogonal poly- 
nomial test for trend involving repeated measures on the same 
subjects. The L statistic was used with hypotheses II, III, and 
VIII. With hypotheses IV and V as well as. well as with questions 
XI and III, the Q statistic was utilized. In addition to Q, 
Kendall's Coefficient of Concordance (W) was used with questions 
II and III. By separating answers into eight categories, hypo- 

®Wilbur B. Brookover, et. al. , Improving Academic Achieve- 
ment Through Students' Self-Concept Enhancement , Final Report of 
Cooperative Research Project N. 1636, U. S. Office of Education 
(East Lansing: Bureau of Educational Research Services, College 

of Education, Michigan State University, 1965). 
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theses VI and VII were analyzed by the one sample test with 
Yate's Correction for Continuity. And graphic comparisons wer- 
made to investigate question I. 

Hypotheses, Results, and Conclusions* 

Hypothesis I. 

The General-Self-Concept-of-Ability (GSCA) of EMR stu- 
dents placed in special classes will be characterized by a quadratic 
trend over time. 

Prior to performing significance tests, the df<ta were examined 
to determine their correspondence to the assumptions underlying 
the analysis of variance model. It was decided that the F test 
would be relatively unaffected since: (1) the population variances 

did not differ significantly; (2) the populations deviated only 
slightly from a normal distribution; and (3) the single factor 
repeated measures model accounts for correlated observations. 

In Figure 15.1 the graphed means reveal that both linear 
and quadratic components provide a good fit for the d;:ta. And 
since the analysis of variance summarized in Table 15.1 Indicates 
significant differences exist between the means, significant 
components higher than linear may exist. 



^Conclusions are not meant to be generalized beyond the 
population under study. 
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*Not used in the analysis . 



FIGURE 15.1. — EMR Mean GSGA Scores . 
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U2 U3 U4 U5 ^ ug 
Hq: u2 * u3 » u4 - u5 - u6 



TABLE 15.1 

-ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE SUMMARY TABLE 
FOR LONGITUDINAL GROUP’S GSCA SCORES 
ON TESTS TWO THROUGH SIX 



Source of Variation 


SS 


df 


MS 


F 


Between persons 




■51 

2363.06 




21 






Within persons 
Time 

Residual 


330.31 
1300. 89 


1631.20 


4 

84 


88 


82.58 

15.49 


5.33* 



^Significant beyond the ,05 level. 



The tests for trend are sunimarized in Table 15,2. The 
linear component is significant beyond the .01 level. The 
quadratic component is also significant beyond the .01 level 
which indicates that within the range of this study the quadratic 
comparison does add significant predictability to that given by 
the lipear trend. The quadratic hypothesis is accepted. 



TABLE 15.2 

LINEAR AND QUADRATIC TESTS 
FOR TREND ON LONGITUDINAL GROUP’S GSCA SCORES 
FOR TESTS TWO THROUGH SIX 



Tests 


2 


3 


4 


5 


. 6 










Test Totals 


455 


527 


545 


568 


536 




c 


MS ; 


F 


Linear 


-2 


-1 


0 


1 


2 


10 


203 


187. 33 


12.09* 


Quadratic 


2 


-1 


-2 


-1 


2 . 


14 


-203 


133.78 


8. 64* 



*Significant beyond the .05 level. 
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It must be emphasized that while the quadratic hypo- 
thesis is supported, its direction is almost the exact opposite 
of that anticipated. It was reasoned that the GSCA would fall 
and then rise, but instead, the GSCA rose and then fell. (See 
Figure 15.1) This reversal renders it meaningless to perform 
the originally planned individual comparison of means (i.e. , 
M 2 >.M 3 ; M^M 3 ; and . Inspection of Figure 15.1 alone 

reveals the proposed model does not describe these data. 

Refining the hypothesis in terms of the original model 
by specifying the points at which the GACA would rise also 
becomes meaningless in view of the overall lack of corrijspondence 
between the a priori model and these data. But it may be fruitful 
to replicate this study to test the quadratic hypothesis and the 
2'^3^4'^5 i>s 6 ordering of GSCA means. 

Conclusion ; — GSCA scores of EMR students exhibit a 
quadratic trend over their first year in the special class. 

These data, however, do not support the a priori self redefinition 
model wherein GSCA scores fell at placement and then rose from 
a low point. 

Hypothesis II . 

The academic aspirations (AA) of EMR students placed in 
a special class will be characterized by a descending linear 



trend over time. 



TABLE 15.3 

RANKING MATRIX OF EMR MEAN ACADEMIC ASPIRATION LEVEL 
OVER TIME (1 - HIGHEST TO 3 “ LOWEST) 
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Randomized 




Hypothesized Rankings 






Groups 


June 


Sept. Dec. 


March 


June 


L 




1 


2 3 


4 


5 




I 


2 


1 5 


3 


4 




II 


3 


4 5 


1 


2 


178* 


III 


4 


5 2 


1 


3 




IV 


1 


3 5 


4 


2 




■jfcNot significant beyond the .05 level. 








Conclusion. - 


- First 


; year EMR students 


do not 


exhibit 


a 


significant downward 


trend 


In academic aspirations. 


• 




Hypothesis III. 












The academic 


expectations (AE) of EMR 


students placed 


in 


special classes will 


be characterized by a descending linear 


trend 


over time. 




TABLE 15.4 








RANKING MATRIX 


OF EMR MEAN ACADEMIC EXPECTATION 


LEVEL 




OVER TIME (1 - 


HIGHEST TO 5 « LOWEST) 






Randomized 




Hypothesized Rankings 




Groups 


June 


Sept, Dec. 


March 


June 


L 




1 


2 3 


4 


5 




I 


1 


2 5 


4 


3 




II 


1 


4 5 


3 


2 


187* 


III 


5 


1 2 


3 


4 




IV 


1 


5 4 . 


3 


2 





*Not significant beyond the .05 level. 
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Conclusion. — First year EMR students do not exhibit a 
significant downward linear trend in academic expectations. 

Hypothesis IP. 

Thj?re will be a change over time in the percentage of 
positive replies by first year EMR students to the question, 

”How do you like this class?" 

While a slight quadratic trend can be noted when examining 
the data presented in Table 15.5, the change was not sufficient to 
reject the null hypothesis in favor of the research hypothesis. 

TABLE 15.5 

NUMBER OF EMR STUDENTS GIVING A POSITIVE REPI.Y 

TO THE QUESTION: 

"HOW DO YOU LIKE THIS CLASS?" 





Sept. 


Tests 

Dec. March 


June 


_S 


Number of positive 












answers 












(possible = 43) 


43 


41 


40 


45 


7.70* 



*Not significant beyond the .05 level. 



Conclusion . Significant change did not occur over the 
course of this study in the proportion of first year EMR students 
choosing the special class when asked, "would you rather be in 
this class or the one you were in last year?" 

Hypothesis VI . 

Those named as significant others by EMR students do not 
differ from those naiRed by a population of regular class school 




children. 
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TABLE 15.6 

NUMBER OF lEm. STUDENTS NAMING THIS CLAS 
IK REPLY TO THE QUESTION: 

"WOULD YOU RATHER BE IN THIS CLASS 
OR THE ONE YOU WERE IN LAST YEAR?” 







Sept. 


Tests 

Dec. March 


June 


_-2 


Number of fcjtudents 
naming "this class" 
(possible « 45) 


34 


37 38 


38 


2.87* 




*Not significant beyond 


the .05 level. 








To test this hypothesis 


the niiinber of 


13-15 year 


old EMT. 



students who mentioned at least one person in each category at 
the final June testing was compared to an expected number derived 
from the frequency of mention by Brookover's seventh, eighth, and 
ninth grade regular class students. Thus, eight hypotheses were 
tested, each taking the above statistical form. 

Overall, only one category, "peers same sex,” is significant 
beyond the .05 level. For that hypothesis the null of no difference 
was rejected in favor of the alternative of difference. Note 
that the observed was less than expected. In the remaining 
seven categories, even though the observed is consistently less 
than the expected, was not significant beyond the .05 level 

so that the null could not be rejected. 

Conclusion . -- A high degree of correspondence exists 

between the significant others named by 13-15 year old EMR 
students and the significant others named by a regular class 
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student population. 
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T^LE 15.7 

S8IMK7 mSLE OF C(»!FAB^S(H9S OF OBSERTTED MENTIONS 
OF SIGNIFICANT OTHERS BY 13-15 YEAR OLD EMR STUIM5NTS 

AND EXPECTED MENTIONS 
BASED ON A REGULAR CLASS POPULATION 

(N * 24) 



Significant Others 


Observed 


— — 

Expected 




Proirability 
of Occurring 
by Chance i 
Under K|> 


Parents 


23 


23 


.000 


.99 


Teachers 


6 


10 


2.100 


.15 


Other School People 


2 


2 


.000 


.99 


Adult Relatives 


11 


12 


.042 


.84 


Peers, Same Sex 


5 


12 


7.042* 


.01 


Peers, 0pp. Sex 


4 


5 


.063 


.80 


Local Adults 


1 


5 


3.0^5 


00 

o 

• 


®with df ■ 1, 


X'^ - 3.84 has 


a probabil 


ity of 


occurring 



under Hq of p .05. 

^significant beyond the .05 level. 

Hypothesis VII . 

Those named as academic significant others by EMR stu- 
dents do not differ from those named by a normal population of 
school children. 

The grouping and statistical procedures used to test this 
hypothesis are identical to those utilised in the previous hypo- 
thesis. 

Since for each category the resulting X was not large 
enough to be significant beyond 1:05, not one null hypothesis of 
no change could be rejected in favor of the alternative of change. 
Note that only in one category, local adults j where the observed 
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exceeded the expected, did approach the .05 level of significance. 



TABLE 15.8 

SUMMARY TABLE OF x2 COMPARISONS 
OF OBSERVED MENTION OF ACADEMIC SIGNIFICANT OTHERS 
BY 13-15 YEAR OLD EMR STUDENTS 
AND EXPECTED MENTIONS 
BASED ON A REGULAR CLASS POPULATION 
N » 24) 













Academic Significant 
Others 


1 . ■ ■ - — — r. 

Observed 


Expected 


^2a 


Probability 
of Occurring 
by Chance 
Un(?Kr Hq 


Parents 


24 


23 


..261 


.62 


Teachers 


17 


15 


.400 


.52 


Other School People 


5 


7 


.453 


.50 


Adult Relatives 


10 


9 


. 045 


.83 


Age Level Relatives 


7 


6 


.056 


.81 


Peers , Same Sex 


3 


3 


.000 


.99 


Peers, Opp. Sex 


1 


2 


.136 


,71 


Local Adults 


5 


2 


3.409 


.07 



under Ho of p .05. 

Conclusion. -- A high degree of correspondence exists 
between the academic significant others named by 13-15 year old 
EMR students and the academic significant others named by a regu- 
lar class student population. 

Hypothesis VIII . 

As they pass through their first year in the special 
class, an increasing proportion of EMR students will name teachers 
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as academic significant others. 

Since the L computed from the ranking matrix presented 
in Table 15.9 is significant beyond the .05 level, the null 
hypothesis is rejected in favor of the research hypothesis. 
The overall hypothesized relationship was strong enough to 
achieve significance even though the total mjmber of teachers 
mentioned in December (22) was less than the number mentioned 
in September (26), 



TABLE 15.9 

RANKING MATRIX OF EMR STUDENTS 
MENTIONING AT LEAST ONE TEACHER 
AS AN ACADEMIC SIGNIFICANT OTHER 
(1 = LEAST MENTIONS TO 4 » MOST MENTIONS) 



Random Replications 


Sept. 

1 

A, 


Hypothesized Ranking 
, Dec. March June 

2 3 4 


L 


I 


3 


1 


2 


4 




II 


2 


1 


3 


4 


85* 


III 


1 


3 


2 


4 





*Signif leant beyond the .05 level. 



Conclusion . -- Teachers become academic significant others 
to an increasing proportion of EMR students during their first 
year in a special class. 

Question I. 

Are any differences in reaction to a special class 
placement reflected by varying changes in the QSCA pattern if 
EMR students are compared according to each of the following; 
age at placement, sex, socio-economic status, school system, and 
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V ’ 

1 

( 

\ ’ " 

i:L 

f ■: 

; Initial GSCA score? 

Conclusion . -- Little variation was noted between either 
the high and low SES groups or the male and female groups. The 
high and low SES GSCA means did nof rry ajs much as one's tan- 

4 ' . * - 

dard error throughout the study. And both at placement and at 
the end of the year, Ihe GSCA means of the male and female groups 
were within one standard error of each other. 

Greater variation was found between the younger and older 
groups. The younger group's GSCA means rose rapidly at placement 
and remained higher than the GSCA level of the older students whose 
scores rose gradually to a lower level. Both at placement and 
at the end of the year, more than two standard errors separated 
their mean GSCA scores. Even greater variation occurred between 
the trends of the rural and the urban communities. While the 
urban GSCA mean was slightly more than one standard error lower 
than the rural group's mean at the beginning of the study, in 
September it vjas nearly two standard errors higher, and by the 
end of the year slightly more than three standard errors separated 
the means. 

The trends of the high, medium, and low GSCA groups also 
varied considerably. But in spite of different trends and 
higher final scores than initial scores, differences between 
groups were about the same at the end of the year as they were 
at the beginning of the study. 

Question II . 

! 

u 

Are there any changes in the Identified significant others 

i ) 

er|c“~^ 
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associated with special class placement? 

Conclusion . — Judging from both the W statistic which 
showed high agreement among the ranked categories over time 
and the Q statistic which with one exception failed to demonstrate 
significant differences among the proportion of students men- 
tioning the various categories over time, it is concluded that 
ilittle change in identified significant others is associated 
with special class placement. 

Question III . 

Are there any changes in the identified academic significant 
others associated with special class placement? 

Conclusion. — The W and statistics indicated that 
little change in overall ranked importance of academic signif - 
cant others is associated with special class placement. However, 
further analysis using the Q statistic showed an increasing pro- 
portion of EMR students name teachers, parents, and local adults 
as academically significant others over the course of their first 
year in a special class. 

Discussion 

Because of limited space only those findings related to 
GSCA will be discussed. While the quadratic trend of hypothesis 
I was upheld, its direction was exactly the reverse of the pro- 
posed model. Within the broader theoretical orientation of this 
study, two overlapping explanations appear likely. First, since 
the GSCA scale depends upon the individual comparing himself to 
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particular reference groups, change in reference groxq) could 
result in changed GSCA. Thus, if the spe.cial class EMR students' 
GSCA derives from comparisons with special class students rather 
than from comparisons with the larger student body, a rise in 
G{)CA lipon special class placement could result. This suggests 
the need for carefully delineating specific social antecedents 
of GSCA when studying its association with school achievement 
or when comparing the GSCA levels Cif various grotq[>s. For example, 
comparing EMR students' GSCA scores to regular class students' 

GSCA scores would be a questionable practice if it were pre** 
maturely assumed that their antecedent referent comparijsons 
were the same. 

Secondly, while the proposed model was based on the assump- 
tion of immediate realization of failure, it may be that the EMR 
student will see himself as a failure only after a considerable 
period of interacting with others who act toward him as though 
he were retarded. The EMR student's initial comparison of him- 
self to other members of the special class may sustain a positive 
view of self or even enhance his definition of self as a student. 
But if by interacting with others who define him as retarded the 
EMR student's generalized perspective becomes that of the larger 
community, he would tend to accept a definition of self as 
retarded and his concept of self as a student would fall. The 
drop in GSCA between March and June may signal the beginning of 
the realization of failure as a student, and the noted rise in 
GSCA may prove to be but a brief cycle in an overall negative 
trend . 
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The trend comparisons are difficult to interpret because 
they are based on single criterion ccsnparisons when, in fact, 
many influences are operative. But they do point to variables 
which may bear further investigation. Particularly, the dis- 
similar GSCA trends of the younger and older EMR students suggest 
varying conceptions of the special class. It may be that older 
students are more aware of the assumed derogated position of 
the special class and thereby find it more difficult to sustain 
a conception of self as non-retarded. Similarly, the marked 
differences of retardation, different behavioral expectations, 
or dissimilar conceptions of the special class according to 
particular social settings. 

Overall, by studying the consequences of special class 
placement on certain socially mediated social psychological 
constructs like GSCA, academic aspirations, and academic expec- 
tations, this research focuses upon the social consequences of 
being labeled EMR. For specialists in retardation studies, it 
reinforces the position of Dexter and Mercer ^ who insist on 
considering retardation within the social framework in which one 
is labeled retarded. 

It suggests that while we have known for a long time that 
being labeled EMR in one place is not the same thing as being 

^See, for example, Lewis A. Dexter, "Politics and Sociology 
of Stupidity in Our Society," The Other Side; Perspectives on 
Deviance. , Howard S, Becker (ed.) (Glencoe, Illinois: The Free 

Press, 1964), pp, 37-49. 

lOjiercer, 0 £. cit . 
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labeled EMR in another place, we still know little of the specifics. 
Intensive study of different kinds of schools and communities is 
needed, and this study should be directed toward the following 
<Juestions, namely, how does it all begin; what is the machinery of 
labeling and how does it work; who makes the decisions; what are 
the criteria; what definitions are operating; what is the function 
of teachers, parents, friends, and others; how are the retarded 
expected to behave; and how are others expected to behave toward 
the retarded. As a result of such study, we might develop better 
understanding of the nature of an EMR student and the factors 
contributing to his retardation, and, on the basis of more com- 
prehensive knowledge, determirs methods by which changes is 

self-concept and achievement can be effected. 
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CRAPTER XVI 

THE DEVELOPMENT AND PRELIMINARY ANALYSIS 
OF A SELF-CONCEPT OF TEACHING ABILITY SCALE 

Natalie Sproull 
Michigan State University 



The major focus of this study is upoi. the teacher's self- 
concept of his teaching ability and its presumed correlate: his 

perceptions of how others evaluate his teaching ability. The 
primary purpose of the investigation is to determine the feasi- 
bility of four, ten-item scales designed to assess: (1) self- 

concept of teaching ability of secondary school teachers and 
perceived evaluations of their teaching ability held by (2) 
their principal, (3) their teaching colleagues and (4) their 
students. 

The major theoretical orientation of this study is based 
on the symbolic interactionist vie%/point of Georgs Herbert Mead 
who pioneered the concept that self evolves from interaction 
with others. Mead concluded that self develops through a 
societal process rather than a biological one. Because Mead 
had little to say about the affective influences upon an iadi- 
vidual , we shall interpret and extend his theory to indicate 
that one knows himself only in relation to others and there is 
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no seif beyond a complex of acts, responses, emotions and atti- 
tudes. 

Reference group theory, which developed from the theoretical 

framework of Mead, emphasizes the individual's taking the values 

of other individuals- as a comparative frame of reference. Although 

/ 

the focus is generally upon the group with which an individual 
identifies himself, the importance of the reference ^.ndividual 
should not be minimized. 

A membership group, as defined by Newcomb, is one in which 
a person is recognized by others as belonging.®'^' He added that 
"a person's membership groups almost inevitably serve as reference 
groups, occasionally at least." Merton defined a group as "a 
number of people who interact with one another in accord with 
established patterns. He also pointed out that the interacting 
persons would define themselves as members and be defined by 
others as members. These criteria (1) interaction, (2) self 
definition as members, and (3) same definition by others, identify 
members of a group. 

Both Newcomb and Merton emphasized that a reference group 
can be either positive or negative, depending -on the individual's 
attitude toward the group. For example, a family whose norms a 
child rejects serves as a negative reference group for that child 

^Theodore M. Newcomb, Social Psychology (New York: The 

Dryden Press, 1950), p. 225.. 

^Robert K. Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure 
(Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1957), p. 235, 
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(negative concerning those particular norms) even though the 
child Is a member of the family. In discussing positive and 
negative reference groups, Merton stated that "the positive type 
involves motivated assimilation of the norms of the group or the 
standards of the group as a basis for self-appraisal; the nega- 
tive type Involves motivated rejection, l.e. , not merely non- 

3 

acceptance of norms but the formation ot counter-norms," 

Mead apparently considered the generalized other as a 
single concept, a composite if society In general. Reference 
group theory enlarges upon this view by taking into account the 
variety of specific groups and persons who have differing impact 
upon the Individual. Therefore, the "generalized other" becomes 
■nany others, some of these being more significant to, and, there- 
fore, exerting more Influence npen, the Individual. 

The teacher's relationships with his principal, teaching 
colleisgues and students meet Merton's criteria of group member- 
ship: (1) he lu/'eracts with them, (2) he defines himself as a 

member of all three grcwps and (3) he is defined by others as a 
member. It follows that each of these three groups exerts power 
over the teacher to conform to norms and behavior demanded by the 
group. 

Brookover and associates have applied the Meadlan approach 
in their study of self-concept and school achievement. They postu- 
late that: (1) the functional limits of one's ability are in part 



i 

‘M 



3lbld. , p. 300. 
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set by one's self-conception of that ability, and (2) this self- 
concept of ability is acquired in interaction with significant 
others. 

In this Context:, the self is the Linterftening' variable ^ 
between the normative patterns of the social group or 
the role expectations h^ld by significant others, oi; 
ons hand, and the learning of the individual, on ? 
other. We hypothesize that, for the expectations of 
others to be functional in a particular individual's 
behavior, they must be internalized and become a 
part of the person's conception of himself. 

Brookover ' 8 investigation of tlie child in a school 
learning situation indicated that a student's self-concept 
of ability is positively related to the Image he perceives 
significant others (such as parents, teachers and peers) hold 
of him. Thus, his findings are consistent with and support the 
theory that the self-concept an individual holds reflects his 
interaction with other Individ '.lals. 

Following Brookover ' 8 approach, and extending it to 
teachers, we would expect that the teacher acquires a perception 
of hie own ability as a teacher from internalizing expectations, 
including "what is appropriate, desirable and possible" from 
others.^ We would hypothesize tliat since the teacher weighs 
his behavior and attitudes against the valuef and norms of these 
various others, it follf>ws that a teacher's self-concept of his 
teaching ability evolves from taking the attitudes of and inter- 

Wilbur Bo Brookover and David Gottlieb, Sociology of Edu - 
cation (New York? The American Book Company, 1964), p. 469. 
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acting with (both symbolically and physically) significant others. 
Thus, the evaluations which the teacher perceives these others to 
hold of him become directly related to his self-concept. For this 
study, others have been defined as the teacher's school principal, 
his teaching colleagues, end his students. 

Me thod 

The Self-Concept of Teaching Ability Scale was developed 
from an original list of twenty items. Five items were removed 
after three judges evaluated the questions for face validity. 

The remaining fifteen items were included in a large questionnaire 
which was administered as a pre-test to all teachers (K«=27) of 
a secondary school. Inter-item correlations and Guttman scalo- 
gram analysis from the pre-test data were used to eliminate five 
more items, leaving a total of ten items for the final SCTA 
scale (See Appendix F) . The ten parallel items were retained 
for the three perceived evaluation scales (principal, teaching 
colleagues and students). 

The revised questionnaire, in which the four scales were 
included, was then administered to all teachers of two secondary 
schools (N“45 i N=37) . The criteria for selecting these schools 
for a pilot study of teacher characteristics were (1) the school 
was considered to be innovative by educational experts and (2) 
the school was using a particular educational innovation. Each 
school was located in an urban public school district in the mid- 
west and had approximately 1100 students enrolled In grades nine 
through twelve. 
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Findings 

Guttman ecalogram analysie was applied to the ten item 
eelf-concept of teaching ability instrument to determine if it 
met the accepted criterion of reproducibility. 

Because the schools differed in some respects, the two 
schools were scaled separately. Coefficients oi reproducibility 
of .90 and .92 were obtained for School A and School B, respecti- 
vely. The pattern of responses would have been the same for both 
schools if item number 6 had ranked In the first position in 
School B, Table 16.1. 



TABLE 16.1 

PATTERN OF RESPONSES FOR SELF-CONCEPT 
OF TEACHING ABILITY SCALE 



Item Number 


School A 


6 


1 


9 


10 


5 


8 


2 


3 


7 


4 




School B 


1 


9 


6 


10 


5 


8 


2 


3 


7 


4 





All item reproducibilities for both schools met the criterion of 
.85 suggested by Torgerson. ^ 

Correlations were computed between self-concept of teaching 
ability and perceived evaluations of principal, colleagues, and 
students in order to test the hypothesized relationships. Results 
are reported in Table 16.2. All correlations were statistically 
significant at the .05 level. 

%arren S. Tcrgerson, Theory and Methods of Scaling (New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1962), p. 324. 




TABLE 16.2 

CORRELATIONS WITH SELF-CONCEPT 
OF TEACHING ABILITY 
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School A 


School B 




N-45 


N-37 


Perc. Prin. Eval. 


r - .81* 


r - .85* 


Perc. «oll, Eval. 


r « .87* 


r - .89* 


Perc. Stds. Eval. 


r =,84* 


r » .87* 



05 



The subjects were asked to rank their significant others 
in the order in which the others' opinions were important to the 
subjects. Although parents of students were not considered in 
this study as significant others for teachers, parents were 
added as a response to the rank order item. The rank orders 
are reported in Table 16. 3, 



TABLE 16.3 

RANK ORDER OF IMPORTANCE 
OF OTHERS' OPINIONS 



School A 

1. Students 

2. Self 

3. Colleagues 

4. Principal 

3. Parents of students 



School B 

Self 

Students 
Principal 
Colleagues 
Parents of students 
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Sunanary 

The purpose of this investigation was to develop, evaluate, 
and analyze an instrument to assess Self-Concspt of Teaching 
AbiliLy. The administration of this scale with two secondary 
school faculties (N - 45 and N - 37) resulted in a similar 
ordering of items and Guttman scale coefficients of ,90 and ,92, 

All item reproducibilities met the ,85 or greater criteria suggested 
by Torgerson, Furthermore, high positive correlations were hypo- 
thesized and confirmed between SCTA and the perceived evaluations 
of principals, students, and colleagues. 

It should be stressed that this study represents a pre- 
liminary analysis. Further analyses should include determination 
of the instruments' stability of measurement and an investigation 
of the validity (predictive and concurrent) of the construct. 

There is no intent to generalize the results of the 
analyses beyond the sample used in the study because of the 
selective manner in which the teachers were chosen. Teachers 
attracted to "innovative" schools may possibly d^ffer from 
teachers in other types of schools. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

PERCEPTIONS OF THE EDUCATIONAL EXPECTATIONS 
OF. OTHERS AND EDUCATIONAL PLANS; 

A LONGITUDINAL STUDY OF HIGH SCHOOL MALES* * 



by 



Lee M. Joiner 
Edsel L. Erickson 
Corwin A. Krugh 
Natalie Sproull 



This is a study of differences in educational plan levels 
among high school males based on the premise that students for~ 
mulate their educational plans through a social interaction pro- 
cess. The theoretical orientation is that of symbolic interaction^ 
and stresses that human actors take others into account through 



^The theoretical position from which the major hypotheses 
of this study were derived is articulated in the recent works of 
Wilbur B. Brookover and his associates. It is essentially a re- 
interpretation and application of the social behaviorism of George 
Herbert Mead to Educational research. Mead’s treatment of "self" 
and plans of action centered upon awareness and articulation of an 
internalized social process. See George H. Mead, Mind, Self, and 
Society . (Chicago; University of Chicago Press, ?.93^); also The 
Philosophy of the Present Lectures upon the Paul Cari.s Fjundatlon 
(Chicago: London Open Court Publishing Company, 1932). 

*A revision of a paper presented at the American Educa- 
tional Research Association Meetings, February 19, 1966, in 
Chicago, Illinois. The data reported in this paper are part of 
research performed pursuant to a contract with the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, United States Office of Education, 
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Internal communication or dialogue as well as in face»to-face 

encounters. Flans of action are thought to be formulated under 

a condition of awareness that others anticipate or expect certain 

behavior from the individual actor. 

That "others" exert some form of influence on educational 

2 

plans has been shown by researchers such as Coleman. And his 
analysis provided a basis for challenging the contention that 
family backgrounds as measured by socio-economic status, exerts 
as strong an influence on the development of educational plans as 
does the peer group. 

But unlike Coleman, Harriott^ , who also questioned the 

utility of status characteristics of the family as Indices of 

family Influences, proposed that status characteristics (l.e. , 

education and income of parents) gain their limited predictive 

power only through association w^th interaction patterns which 

occur within the familj^. If this is so, one would want to study 

% 

aspects of student -(jparent and student-peer interaction, and the 
students' percep^^'ons of them, before concluding anything about 



Cooperative Research Project No. 2831 . Principal Investigator: 
Wilbur B. Brookover. The authors gratefully acknowledge the 
contributions Oj: Richard C. Town and Rosalyn Blum in the develop- 
ment and editing of this paper. We are also indebted to Joanne 
Landis of the M.S.U. Computer Center for her help with the data 
analysis. 

^James S, Coleman and Edward L. McDill, "Family and Peer 
Influences in College Plans of High School Students," Sociology 
of Education , XXXVII, (Winter, 1965), 112-126. 

^Robert Herriot, "Some Social Determinants of Educational 
Aspiration," Harvard Ed. Review . XXXIII. (Spring, 1963) 157- 
177. 
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their relative importance. 

The longitudinal population of this study includes all 
the Caucasian, male students in the three public high schools 
of a midwestem city who met the following criteria (N - 255): 
(1) had boen in the school district from the seventh through 
twelfth grade; (2) had been regularly promoted; (3) had not 
participated in special education programs of any type; (4) 
questionnaire data was available from the seventh through 
twelfth grades; (5) had complete school achievement records for 
the six years. 



Instrumentation and Stability Data 

Each year since the class was in the seventh grade (1961), 
ques tlonnaireE have been administered to all members of this 
class in attendance. There were approximately 1,000 boys at 
each grade level. 

1. Socio-economic status (SES) was assessed on the basis 
of the student's- report of the occupational title of his father 
("or whoever supports your family") and a description of the work 
involved in the occupation. Duncan Scale value^, an index of 
socio-economic status, were assigned. 

2. Educational Plan Le^' 1 (EP)* * refers to a student's 
coded response to the questions: 

^Albert Reiss , Jr. , et. al. , Occupation and Social Status , 
(Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1961). 

*Seven responses were provided, ranging from graduate work 
beyond college to quitting school as soon as possible. 
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Sometimee whafc we would like to do isn't the same as 
what we expect to do. How far in school do you expec*" 
you will really go? 

3. Perceived Parental Educational Expectation Level 

refers to a student's responses to the question; 

How far do you think your PARENTS expect you to go to 
school? 

4, Perceived Friend's Educational Expectation Level (FX)* 

refers to a student's response to the question: 

Think about your closest friend at school. Now answer 
the following questions as you think this FRIEND would 
answer them. 

How far do you think this FRIEND expects you to go to school? 
Test-retest stability estimates shown in Table 17.1 have 
been obtained for the instruments used in this study. These esti- 



TABLE 17.1 

TEST-RETEST CORRELATIONS 
(KENDALL -TAU RANK CORRELATIONS) 
FOR MAJOR INSTRUMENTS 
ON A SEPARATE POPULATION 



Sample 


Instrument 


Test-Re test 
Interval 


Stability 

Estimates 


Secondary public 






.68 


school Males 


EP 


6 months 


(Grand Rapids, 


PX 




.63 


Michigan) 10th 
grade, 16 year- 
olds N“58 


FX 




.48 



mates were obtained from secondary, public school, males in another 



*Seyen responses were provided , ranging from graduate work 
beyond college to quitting as soon as possible. 
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mid'-western city over a period of six months and are conservative 
since some change is expected on these variables within even this 
period. Shorter test-retest intervals should yield higher co- 
efficients. 

The method used for determining the presence of major shifts 
in the frequency of selection of a particular response level (1-7) 
on the three variables (EX, PX, FX) was to first rank the res- 
ponse levels according to frequency of selection. Once the res- 
ponse levels were ranked, overall agreement in rankings on each 
variable over the years was determined. The Kendall Coefficient 
of Concordance "W” was calculated for each set of rankings (edu- 
cational plans, perceived parent's expectations, and perceived 
friend's expectations). Statistical significance (p^. 01) was 
obtained in each test. On this basis, it was concluded that 
essentially the same relative frequencies of selection of each 
response level (1-7) existed over the grades. 

This analysis, along with observation of a high consistency 
in percentages of students selecting various response levels 
(1-7) over the years for each variable, provides a basis for 
assuming that observed changes in individual scores from year 
to year are not a function of general population shifts and trends. 

Validity 

Others, such as Berdle and Hood^, have found statements of 

^Ralph F. Berdle and Albert B. Hood, "Trends in Post-High 
School Plans over an 11-year Period," U. S. Office of Education, 
Cooperative Research Project No. 951 . (Minneapolis: University 

of Minnesota, 1963). 
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educational plans given during the senior year of high school 
valid on the basis of actual college attendance. The present 
authors are following the current longitudinal population into 

t 

the third year beyond high school in order to study the validity 
of educational plan statements made early in the high school 
years. 

Analysis Procedures 

Static analyses for grade levels 8-11 called for a series 
of zero-order and partial rank correlations calculated over all 
subjects, in testing hypotheses. But analysis of concomitant 
change by X on EP, PX, and FX required that only those Individuals 
scoring 3, 4 or 5 on both variables for the year from which the 
change was to be calculated be included. The exclusion of indi- 
viduals scoring on either end of the scale was necessitated 
because of regression effects which appeared in preliminary 
analyses. Using a Sem criteria, it was decided that shifts 
of 1 point or more on the scales from one year to the next be 
considered changes. 

For changes on SES, which had been transformed to stanlne 
scores, only subjects who scored 4, 5 or 6 on the year from which 
the concomitant change was calculated were used. 
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Finding g» * 

Mai or Hypothesis A 

The ediicational expectations that students perceive 
parents and friends as holding are related to the students' edu- 
cational plan levels. 

H^l: At each grade level (8-11), EP Is associated with PX 

and FX. 



TABLE 17.2 

ZERO AND FIRST-ORDER ICENDALL TAU RANK CORRELATIONS 
BETWEEN STUDENTS' EDUCATIONAL PLANS 
AND STUDENTS' PERCEPTIONS 
OF THE EDUCATION/iL EXPECTATIONS OF OTHERS 



1 . Students' Educational Plan Level N-255 males 

2. Perceived Educational Expectations of Parents 

3. Perceived Educational Expectations of Friends 



Vi- 


8th 


9 th 


10 th 


11th 


Zero Order 


^12 


.64 


.73 


,81 


.76 


ri3 


.57 


.62 


.70 


.76 


r23 


.52 


.64 


.71 


.71 


First Order** 


ri2, 3 


.49 


.55 


.62 


,50 


. ^^13. 2 


.36 


.29 


.30 


.50 



p/,05 for all zero-order coefficients in this table. 



*Data analysis was performed by the M.S.D. Computer Insti- 
tute for Social Science Research. 



**Partlal correlations are based on William J. Paisley, 
Tables of Multiple and Partial Correlation Coefficients for the 
Three-variable Problem. (Stanford, California: Institute for 

Communication Research, Stanford University, 19^4). 

V 
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The data reported In Table 17.2 confirm Hj^l. Educational 

plans are associated with the perceived educational expectations 

of parents and friends at each grade level. 

H^2: Changes In EP are associated with like changes In PX 

and FX. 

Hj^2: 



T^LE 17.3 

CONTINGENCY COEFFICIENTS* FOR CHANGES 
IN PERCEIVED EDUCATIONAL EXPECTATIONS 
OF PARENTS AND FRIENDS 
BY CHANGES IN EDUCATIONAL PLAN LEVEL 
AMONG 255 MALE STUDENTS 



Changes In Perceived Educa- 


Changes 


In Educational 


tional Expectations Of; 


Plans 


Grade: 






8-9^'. 


9-10 


10-11 


Parents 


.59 


.60 


.56 


Friends 


.. .59 


.52 


.47 



*Maxlmum value of C In a 3 x 3 table Is .816 
P for all X^ values <^05 



Confirmation of Hr2 Is apparent by examination of the data 
in Table 17.3. The analysis of changes by Chi-square yielOv^d 
coefficients whose p is^^the sped fiecP^ level of .05. 

And since the derived hypotheses are confirmed. Major 
Hypotheses A Is accepted for this population: The educational 

expectations that students' perceive parents and friends as 
holding are related to the students' educational plan levels. 
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Major Hypothesis B 

The educational expectations that students perceive 
parents as holding for them (PX) are more related to students 
educational plans (EF) than are the perceived educational 
expectations of friends (FX). 

Hgl: At each grade level, the magnitude of associations 

between EP and PX when variation in FX is controlled 
will be greater than the association between EP and 
FX when PX is controlled. 



Table 17.2 indicates that in the 8th, 9th, and 10th grades 
control for variation in PX and FX yields first order partials 
which becomes Increasingly disparate. Differences increasingly 
favor perceived educational expectation of parents (i.e. .49 

vs. .36; .55 vs. .29; .62 vs. .30) over these three years. After 
what appears in grade 10 to be the highest association, perceived 
expectations of parents by EP drop to a level equalling that of 
perctlved friends' expectations. Tlie two partial correlations 
are equal in grade 11. Therefore, H^3 is confirmed only for grades 
8, 9 and 10. Dlsconfirmation results in grade 11. 



Chi-square values for association of changes were statisti- 
cally significant for PX by EP and FX by EP. Condiigency coeffi- 
cients derived from these values show no difference in the strength 
of association of changes in parents or friends expectations and 
educational plans between grades eight and nine. But between 




Hq 2: The magnitude of associations of changes In PX and 

EF will be greater than the association of changes 
in FX and EP. 
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grades nine and ten, and ten and eleven, there appears to be a 
slightly stronger association between changes in perceived 
parental expectations and educational plans, than between changes 
in perceived friends' expectations and educational plans. 
Certainly there is no evidence suggesting a stronger influence 
on the part of peers than parents. Therefore, hypothesis Hg2 is 
not disconfirmed. 

Major Hypothesis C 

While statistically significant yearly correlations will 
be found between socio-economic status (SES) and educational 
plan levels (EP) , changes in SES will not be accompanied by con- 
comitant changes in educational plan levels (EP). 

Hnl: At each grade level SES is associated with EP 

0 

TABLE 17.4 

KENDALL -TAU RANK CORRELATIONS 
BETWEEN SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS, 

PERCEIVED PARENTAL EDUCATIONAL EXPECTATION, 

AND EDUCATIONAL PLANS 



N ■ 255 males 






EP 










8 


Grade Level 
" 9 


10 


11 


SES 




.29 


CM 

• 


.30 


m 

CM 

• 


py 




.64 


.73 


.81 


.76 


P ^^.05 


for all coefficients 









Hp5 is accepted on the basis of the coefficients shown in 
Table 17.4. At each grade level correlations between SES and EP 




ranging from .23 to ,30 were found. These are statistically 

significant at the ,05 level or better. 

Hj,2: No statistically significant relationships will be 

found between changes in SES and changes in EP. 

Hj^6; C-0 



TABLE 17.5 

CONTINGENCY COEFFICIENTS FOR CHANGES 
IN SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS, 
PERCEIVED EDUCATIONAL EXPECTATION, 
AND EDUCATIONAL PLAN LEVELS 



N = 255 males Changes in EP 



8-9 9-10 10-11 



Changes in: 








SES 


.20 n. s. 


.19 n. s. 


.28 n. s. 


PX 


.59 


.52 


.47 


*X2 P.<^. 05 d.f. - 4 

o 

n. s. C values reflect X 


values, p^ 


.05 





As indicated in Table 17.5, the values upon which the 
contingency coefficients were based were not statistically sig- 
nificant at the .05 level. Therefore, Hr 6 is confirmed for all 
change periods. Changes in SES are not accompanied by concomitant 
changes in educational plan levels. 

H^3: The observed associations, at each grade level, 

between EP (1) and SES (2) will be reduced by 
partialling out the association with PPX (3). 

Hr7: ^12^ ^2. 3 

Hq 4: The observed association, at each grade level, 

between EP (1) and PX (3) will not be reduced, 
by partialling out the association with SES (2), 
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TABLE 17.6 

ZERO AND FIRST O^ER CORRELATIONS 
BETl^N STUDENT'S EDUCATIONAL PLAN LEVELS (EP) , 
SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS (SIS) , 

PERCEIVED PARENTAL EDUCATIONAL EXPECTATIONS 



1. Students' Educational Plan Levels 

2. Socio-Economic Status 

3- Perceived Parental Educational Fxpectatio 


N - 

ns 


255 males 




8 


9 


10 


11 


Zero Order 










ri2 


.29 


.24 


.30 


.23 


^13 


. 64 


.73 


.81 


.76 


r23 


.29 


.23 


.26 


..25 


First Order 










ri2.3 


.14 


.05 


.16 


-.07 


^13. 2 


.61 


.71 


.79 


..74 



p-^*^05 for all zero-order correlations in this table. 



The results of the partial correlation analysis shown in 
Table 17.6 confirm Hr 7. The association between SES and EP is 
reduced as follows when controlling for variation in PX: .29 to 

.14 in 8th; .24 to .05 in 9th; .30 to .16 in lOth; and .23 to .07 

in 11th; 

Controlling for PX in the SES-EP relationship yields sub- 
stantial reductions while very little reduction in the relation- 
ship between PX and EP is observed when variation in SES is sta- 
tistically controlled (See Table 17.6). These findings confirm 
research hypothesis 8. 

The overall result® support the general hypothesis that 
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while statistically significant yearly correlations may be found 
between the distributions of a population on SES and EP, concomi- 
tant changes in these two variables do not occur. Any conceptua- 
lization of the socio-economic status-educational plans relation- 
ship as independent-dependent would be erroneous. And even the 
yearly static associations tend to show spuriousness when perceived 
parental educational expectations are controlled. 

Conclusions and Implications 
The major conclusion resulting from this study is that 
there is a correspondence between the extent of the education 
that parents and friends are perceived as expecting from students 
and the stated educational plans of the students themselves. Not 
only is there a static or single-time association among these 
variables, but they also show concomitant change. These expec- 
tations which the students view o?:hers as holding are therefore 
considered one of the means by which differences in social environ- 
ments lead to differences in educational actions. 

Although measures of parents' socio-economic status are 
related to the educational plans of their children, the relation- 
ship is not strong and there was no evidence that changes in 
socio-economic status are associated with changes in educational 
plans. Even the yearly or static associations between SES and 
plan levels were substantially reduced when the perceived educa- 
tional expectations of parents were statistically controlled. 

It appears, therefore, that general social background 
measures are only indirectly related to educational plans. In 
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terms of a sociological analysis of education, these findings imply 
that more attention might profitably be given to the study of 
differences in interactions and norms within the social structure. 
And likewise it is clear that general social background measures 
such as SES are not the most appropriate indices of family influ- 
ence, at least as far as educational plans are concerned. If SES 
had been used in this study as an index of family influence it 
would have been concluded that peer influences, when measured by 
^ perceived educational expectations, were greater. However, by 

analyzing the perceived expectations of both parents and peers 
in the respect to educational plans, family influence seems some- 

1 

I what greater than peer influence. 
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SELF-CONCEPT OF ABILITY— GENERAL* 
(FORM A) 

Michigan State University 
Bureau of Educational Research 



Circle the letter in front of the statement which best answers each 
question. 

1. How do you rate yourself in school ability compared with your 
close friends? 

a. I am the best 

b. I am above average 

c. I am average 

d. I am below average 

e. I am the poorest 

2. How do you rate yourself in school ability compared with those 
in your class at school? 



a. 


I 


am 


among 


the best 


b. 


I 


am 


above 


average 


c. 


I 


am 


average 


d. 


I 


am 


below 


average 


e. 


nr 

i. 


am 


£\mong 


the poorest 



3. Where do you think you would rank in your class in high school? 



a. 


among 


the best 


b. 


above 


average 


c. 


average 


d. 


below 


average 


e. 


among 


the poorest 



4. Do you think you have the ability to complete college? 

a. yes, definitely 

b. yes, probably 

c. not sure either way 

d. probably not 

e. no 

5. Where do you think you would rank in your class in college? 

a. among the best 

b. above average 

c. average 

d. below average 

e. among the poorest 



*Copyright, Bureau of Ed. Research 
Michigan State University, 1962 
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6, In order to become a doctor, lav/yer, or university professor, 
work beyond four years of college is necessary. How likely do 
you think it is that you could complete such advanced work? 

a. very likely 

b. somewhat likely 

c. not sure either way 

d. -unlikely 

e. most unlikely 

7;’ Forget for a moment how others grade your work. In your own' 
opinion how good do you think your work is? 

a. my work is excellent 

b. ray work is good 

c. ray work is average 

d. my work is below average 

e. ray worVe is much below average 

8. What kind of grades. do you- think you are capable of getting? 

a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

e. 



mostly A's 
mostly B's 
mostly C's 
mostly D's 
mostly E's 



o 

ERIC 





PERCEIVED EVALUATIONS OF STUDENT'S 



ACADEMIC ABILITY BY OTHERS SCALES 

Section Page 

1. Parents 341 

2. Best Friend., 342 

3. Teacher: 343 
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Please answer the following questions as you think your PARENTS 
would answer them. If you are not living with your parents 
answer for the family with whom you are living. 

Circle the letter in front of the statement that best answers each 
question. 



1. How do you think your PARENTS would rate your school ability 
compared with other students your age? 

a. Amopg the best 

b. Above average 

c. Average 

d. Below average 

e. Among the poorest 

2. Where do you think your PARENTS would say you would rank in 
your high school graduating class? 



a. 


Among the best 


b. 


Above average 


c. 


Average 


d. 


Below average 


e. 


Among the poorest 


Do vou think that vour PARENTS would say you have the ability 


to complete 


college? 


a - 


Yes, definitely 


b. 


Yes, prooably 


Co 


Not sure either way 


d. 


Probably not 


e. 


Definitely net 


In order to 


become a doctor, lawyer, or university professor. 


work beyond 


four years of college is necessary. How likely 


do vou think your PARENTS would say it is that you could 
complete such advanced work? 


a'. 


Very likely 


b. 


Somewhat likely 


c. 


Not sure either way 


d. 


Somewhat unlikely 


e. 


Very unlikely 


What kind o 


f erades do vou think your PARENTS would say you 


are capable 


of getting in general? 


a. 


Mostly A's 


b. 


Mostly B's 


c. 


Mostly C's 


d. 


Mostly D's 


e. 


Mostly E’s 



Go on to the next page 









Think about your closest friend at school. Now answer the following 
questions as you think this FRIEND would answer them. 

Circle the letter in front of the statement that best a'nswefs -each 
question . 

1. How do you think this FRIEND w ould rate your school ability 
compared with other students your age? 

a. Among the best 
bo Above average 

c. Average 

do Below average 
e. Among the poorest 

2. Where do you think this F RIEND would say you would rank in 
your high school graduatin| class? 

a. Among the best 
bo Above average ! . ' ' • 

Co Average 

d. Below average 

e. Among the poorest 



3. Do you think that this FRIEND would say you have the ability 
to complete college? 

a. Yes, definitely 
bo Yes, probably 
Co Not sure either way 
do Probably not 
e. Definitely not 

4. In order to become a doctor, lawyer, or university professor, 
work beyond four years of collage is necessary. How likely 
do you think this FRIEND would say it is that you could 
complete such advanced work? 

a. Very likely 

b. Somewhat likely 

c. Not sure either way 
do Somewhat unlikely 
6o Very unlikely 

5. What kind of grades do you think this FRIEND would say you 
are capable of getting In general? 

a. Mostly A's 
bo Mostly B's 
c. Mostly C's 
d o Mos tly D ' s 
e. Mostly E's 



Go on to the next page 
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Think about your favorite teacher — the one you like best; the 
one you feel is most concerned about your schoolwork. Now answer 
the following questions as you think this TEACHER would answer them. 

Circle the letter in front of the statement which best answers each 
question. 



1. How do you think this TEACHER would rate your school ability 
compared with other students your age? 

a. Among the best 
bo Above average 

c. Average 

d. Below average 

e. Among the poorest 

2c Where do you think this TEACHER would say you would rank in 
your high school graduating class? 



a. 


Among 


the best 


b. 


Above 


average 


Co 


Average 


d. 


Below 


average 


e. 


Among 


the poorest 



Do you think that this TEACHER would say you have the ability 


to complete college? 


a. 


Yes, definitely 


b. 


Yes, probably 


c. 


Not sure either way 


d. 


Probably not 


e. 


Definitely not 


In order to 


become a doctor, lawyer, or university professor. 


work beyond 


four years of college is necessary. How likely do 


you think this TEACHER would say it is that you could complete 


such advanced work? 


a. 


Very likely 


bo 


Somewhat likely 


c. 


Not sure either way 


d. 


Somewhat unlikely 


e. 


Very unlikely 



5. What kind of grades do you think this TEACHER would say you 
are capable of getting in general? 

a. Mostly A's 

b. Mostly B's 

c. Mostly C's 
do Mostly D's 
e. Mostly E's 

Go on to the next page 
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GENERAL SIGNIFICANT OTHERS QUESTION 



There are many people who are Important in our lives . In the 
space below, list the Names of the people who you feel are im- 
portant in YOUR life. Please indicate who each person is. 

NAMES WHO IS THIS PERSON? 



If you finish before the time limit, please sit quietly 
turn the page. 



Do not 
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ACADEMIC SISHI^aCAtlT Om^MJ QUESTION 



There are many people who are coaeerned aiMjyt hsw well young 
people do In school. In the space below, Uet the 8AHFJ of 
the people you feel are concerned about how well 
Bchool, Pleace Indicate who each peraon la. 



NAMES 



WHO IS THIS PER^H? 



t: 




If yqu ||.|]^8h before the time limit, please sit quietly. Do tiot 
turn the page. 
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TABLE 1 

N'S FOR THE MAJOR VARIABLES 



VARIABLE 


GRADE 


MALE 


FEMALE 


General Self-Concept of Academic Ability 


7 


254 


307 




8 


255 


307 




9 


255 


307 




10 


255 


307 




11 


255 


307 




12 


255 


307 


Grade Point Average 


7 


188 


241 




8 


254 


306 




9 


254 


307 




10 


255 


307 




11 


255 


307 




12 


255 


307 


Perceived Parental Evaluations 


8 


255 


307 




9 


255 


307 




10 


255 


307 




11 


255 


307 




12 


255 


307 


Perceived Friend's Evaluation 


8 


255 


305 




9 


255 


307 




10 


255 


307 




11 


255 


307 




12 


255 


307 


Perceived Teacher Evaluation 


8 


255 


307 




9 


255 


307 




10 


255 


307 




11 


255 


307 




12 


255 


307 


SES 


8 


255 


307 




9 


255 


307 




10 


255 


307 




11 


253 


307 




12 


253 


307 


IQ Average of 4th 


& 6th 


252 


306 




9 


188 


233 




11 


149 


176 



The N for a particular correlation coefficient la the 
lower of the two N'b for the variables being correlated. 
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TABLE 2 

MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, SKEWNESS, AND KURTOSIS 
FOR GENERAL SELF-CONCEPT OF ACADEMIC ABILITY: 
LONGITUDINAL* AND CROSS-SECTIONAL MALES AND FEMALES 



Grade 




— 




Statistic 








Level 


X 


^SD 


SK_ 


KU 




Long. 


X-Sec. 


Long. 


X-Sec. 


Long. 


X-Sec. 


Long. 


X-Sec. 


7 M 


28.75 


27.35 


4.06 




-0.08 




0.69 




F 


28.88 


28.25 


3. 70 




-0.06 




0.68 




8 M 


29.62 


27. 39 


4.37 


4.96 


-0„ 36 


-0.21 


0.67 


-0.02 


F 


28.72 


27.85 


4.33 


4.36 


-1.31 


-0.21 


6.82 


' 0.01 


9 M 


29.74 


27.79 


4.51 


5.01 


"0. 84 


-0.29 


2.14 


-0.22 


F 


29.01 


27.89 


3.86 


4.29 


-O.ll 


-0. 13 


0.11 


-0.11 


10 M 


29.40 


27.69 


4.41 


4.96 


-0. 54 


-0.22 


1.86 


0.21 


F 


28.43 


27.50 


3.80 


4.24 


-0.09 


-0.09 


0.07 


0.17 


11 M 


28.98 


28.58 


4.76 


4.75 


-0.73 


-0.15 


2.11 


-0.26 


F 


28.05 


27.66 


3.75 


4.02 


-0.01 


0.15 


0.02 


-0. 14 


12 M 


20.86 


28. 12 


4. 77 


4.91 


-0,31 


-0.34 


0.62 


0.43 


F 


28.24 


27.95 


4.34 


4.35 


-0.52 


-0.30 


1.06 


0.41 _ 


♦Baaed 


on Longitudinal 


Population: 254 


-255 Males 


and 305-307 Females 










TABLE 


3 










MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, SKEWNESS, AND KURTOSIS OF 






PERCEIVED PARENTAL 1 


EVALUATIONS: LONGITUDINAL* AND 








CROSS-SECTIONAL MALES 


AND FEMALES 






Grade 










Statistic 








Level# 


X 






SK 


m 




Long. 


X-Sec. 


Long. 


X-Sec. 


Long^ 


X-Sec. 


Long, 


X-Sec. 


8 M 


19.97 


19.01 


3.52 


3:74 


-1.34 


-0.46 


4,47 


'0.08 


F 


19.26 


18.76 


3.47 


3.46 


-1.11 


-0.19 


4.80 


-0.40 


9 M 


20. 35 


19.03 


3.29 


3.69 


-0.81 


-0. 32 


0.80 


-0.47 


F 


19.63 


18.84 


3.16 


3.54 


-0.23 


-0.25 


-0.46 


-0.37 


10 M 


19.89 


18.78 


3.29 


3.74 


-0.53 


-0.42 


-0.08 


-0.02 


F 


19.43 


18. 75 


3.50 


3.57 


-0,85 


-0.25 


2.37 


-0.47 


11 M 


19.80 


19-64 


3.47 


3.47 


-0.54 


• 0. 37 


-0.19 


-0.26 


F 


19.27 


19.00 


3.30 


3.53 


-0.19 


-0.18 


-0.61 


-0.80 


12 M 


19.71 


19.21 


3.79 


3.74 


-0.59 


-0.93 


3.69 


2.16 


F 


19.32 


19.22 


3.36 


3.47 


-0.30 


-0,38 


0.40 


-0.25 



#Perceived evaluation data were not obtained In 7th grade. 

*Baaed on a longitudinal population of 255 Males and 307 Females. 
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T^BLE 4 

MEANS j STANDARD DEVIATIONS, SKEWNESS, AND KURTOSIS OF 
PERCEIVED FRIEND EVALUATIONS: LONGITUDINAL* AND 

CROSS-SECTIONAL MALES AND FEMALES 



Grade 

Level! 








Statiatic 








X 




SD 


SK 


KU 




LonK> 


X-Sec. 


Long. 


X-Sec . 


Long. 


X-Sec. 


Long. 


X-Sec . 


8 M 


18.61 


18.29 


4.22 


3.46 


-2.07 


-0.25 


7.12 


0.06 


F 


18.91 


18.64 


3.44 


3.17 


-1.61 


-0.09 


7.42 


-0.34 


9 M 


18.67 


17.88 


3.78 


3.47 


-1.53 


-C.25 


5.59 


0.15 


F 


18.98 


18.53 


3.14 


3.11 


-1.41 


-0.26 


7.43 


1.09 


10 M 


.8.66 


18.00 


3.68 


3.41 


-1.32 


-0.02 


5.00 


-0.21 


F 


18.47 


18.27 


3.08 


3.04 


-0.78 


0.01 


2.57 


-0.33 


11 M 


18.73 


18.52 


3.56 


3.31 


-0.90 


-0.07 


2.74 


-0.44 


F 


18.47 


18.27 


2.90 


3.05 


0.08 


0.13 


-0.18 


-0.42 


12 M 


18.45 


18.09 


3.91 


3.87 


-1.36 


-1.08 


4.79 


4.12 


F 


18.73 


18.53 


3.11 


3.11 


-0.09 


-0.01 


-0.21 


-0.24 



#Percelved evaluation data were not obtained In the 7th grade. 



*Baaed on a longitudinal population of 255 Males and 274-307 Females. 

TABLE 5 

MEANS, SIMDARD DEVIATIONS, SKEWNESS, AND KURTOSIS OF 
PERCEIVED TEACHER EVALUATIONS: LONGITUDINAL* AND 

CROSS-SECTIONAL MALES AND FEMALES 



Grade Statiatic 

Level# X SD SK KU 





Long. 


X-Sec. 


Long^. 


X-Sec. 


Long. 


X-Sec . 


Long. 


X-Sec . 


8 M 


19.28 


18.93 


4.64 


3.61 


-2.23 


-0.38 


7.10 


-0.10 


F 


19.17 


18.74 


3.61 


3.28 


-1.40 


-0.05 


6.34 


-0.29 


9 M 


19.37 


18.73 


4.49 


3.53 


-2.22 


-0.32 


7.34 


0.02 


F 


19.34 


18.62 


3.73 


3.73 


-2.14 


-1.42 


9.62 


5.82 


10 M 


19.22 


18.21 


3.73 


3.62 


-1.53 


-0.22 


5.57 


0.24 


F 


19.01 


18.55 


3.30 


3.17 


-1.37 


-1.10 


5.01 


-0.32 


11 M 


18.80 


18,97 


4.52 


3.38 


-1,85 


-0.19 


5.50 


-0.36 


F 


18.56 


18.65 


3.91 


3.24 


-1.76 


-0.10 


6.50 


-0.57 


12 M 


18.59 


18.28 


4.09 


3.8? 


-1.63 


-1.28 


5.61 


-4.65 


F 


18.70 


18.76 


3.76 


3.54 


-1.74 


-1.25 


6.55 


4.56 



#Percelved evaluation data were not obtained in the 7th grade. 
*Baaed on a longitudinal population of 255 Males and 307 Females. 
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TABLE 6 

MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, SF:EWNESS, AND KURTOSIS OF 
GRADE POINT AVERAGE: LONGITUDINAL* ^ CROSS-SECTIONAL 

MALES AND FEMALES 



Grade 

Level 









Statistic 








X 




SD 


SK 


KU 




Long. 


X-Sec. 


Long. 


X-Sec„ 


Long. 


X-Sec. 


Long. 


X-Sec. 


7 M 


2.51 


2.07 


.72 




-0.07 




-0.46 




F 


2.78 


2.43 


.78 




-0.22 




-0. 74 




8 M 


2.57 


2.13 


.77 


.89 


-0.46 


-0.49 


-0.44 


-0.84 


F 


2.77 


2.37 


.75 


.91 


-0.25 


-0.31 


-0.48 


-0.75 


9 M 


2.47 


2.06 


.74 


.81 


-0.00 


0.37 


-0.48 


-0.90 


F 


2.73 


2.42 


.72 


.79 


-0.04 


0.10 


-0.77 


-0.66 


10 M 


2.25 


1.89 


.68 


.81 


-0.06 


»0. 18 


-0.42 


-0.44 


F 


2.52 


2.29 


.69 


.79 


0.10 


-0.01 


-0.43 


-0.40 


11 M 


2.25 


2.13 


.72 


.79 


0.09 


C.35 


-0.35 


-0.41 


F 


2.46 


2.33 


.80 


.81 


0.02 


0.08 


-0.76 


-0.77 


12 M 


2.18 


2.08 


.74 


.79 


0.02 


0.14 


-0.08 


-0.11 


F 


2.64 


2.57 


.80 


.79 


-0.25 


-0.27 


-0.26 


-0.08 



*Based on a longitudinal population of 188-255- Males and 241-307 Females 
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APPENDIX F 

SELF-CONCEPT OF TEACHING ABILITY* 



1, How would you rate yourself in teaching ability compared with 
secondary teachers in general? 

1, outstanding 

2, among the best 

3, good 

4, above average 

5 , average 

6, below average 

7, among the poorest 

2, Where would you rank your ability to become a teacher on closed 
circuit television? 

1. outstanding 

2. among the best 

3. good 

4. above average 

5. average 

6. below average 

7. among the poorest 

3, Where would you rank your ability to be a supervising teacher 
for a student teacher? 

1. outstanding 

2. among the beet 

3. good 

4. above average 

5. average 

6. below average 

7. QKvOng the poorest 

{*. How would you rate your ability to got along with atudcnta compared 
with Coachcrs in general? 

I. fUD? iifjg 
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5> -How would you rate your ability to enrich instruction (go 
beyond the book) compared with teachers in general? 



1. outstanding 

2. among the hest 

3. good 

4. above average 

5. average 

6. below average 

7. among the poorest 



6. Where would you rank your methods of teaching compared with 
other secondary teachers? 

1. outstanding 

2. among the best 

3. good 

4. above average 

5. average 

6. below average 

7. among the poorest 

7, How would you rate yourself in teaching ability compared with 
other teachers who have he same number of years of teach ii^g 
experience? 

1. outstanding 

2. among the best 

3. good 

4. above average 

5. average 

6. below average 

7. among the poorest 



8. Where would you rank your methods of classroom discipline com 
pared with other secondary teachers? 

1. outstanding 

2. among the best 

3 . good 

it. above overage 
average 

fj. IseltKM average 
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• How would you rate youraelf In ability to teach your major 
subject compared with other teachers of that subject? 

1. outstanding 

2. among the best 

3. good 

4. above average 

5. average 

6. below average 

7. among the poorest 

10. Where would you rank your ability to teach an accelerated 
class? 

1. outstanding 

2. among the best 

3. good 

4. above average 

5. average 

6. below average 

7. among the poorest 
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